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On rue Formation oF East Inpia Associations 1N DIFFERENT 
Parts or EnGuLanp. 


In closing the Twenty-third Volume of Tue Ortentan Heranp, 
and with it the existing Series of the Work, for the purpose of 
following it up by an improved plan of publication, in continuation 
of the same labours, directed to the same end,—it gives us the 
highest pleasure to look back upon the past, and to see that our 
labours have not been in vain. During no period of the last six 
years that this publication has existed, and through the whole of 
which time it has been earnest and unremitting in its appeals to 
the people of England, on behalf of their fellow-subjects in India, 
has the interest excited in their behalf been so warm or so general 
as in the year now advancing to its termination. Since the month 
of January last, when Mr. Buckingham commenced his personal 
tour throughout the country, for the purpose of following up his 
writings by personal appeals to his countrymen on the great subject 
which now for twelve years has occupied his chief attention,—there 
have been formed, in different parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, Associations, Committees, and other bodies, having for their 
object the dissemination of information respecting Indian affairs, 
and combined operations to prevent the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, which bid fair to effect their object, even if 
their number should not increase beyond what they at present are. 
The same cause which led to the formation of these, will, how- 
ever, produce others; and as Mr. Buckingham hopes to be able to 
follow up the labours of the past year, with increased exertions, in 
other parts of the country, during the coming year,—we have no 
doubt that two or three hundred distinct associations of this de- 
scription may be formed in the kingdom, before the period arrives 
in which the final decision must be given on the Indian question. 


These bodies, fortunately, contain among them members of 
the leading official authorities, and the most intelligent merchants 
and manufacturers of the several places in which they have been 
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formed ; and to these have also united themselves clergymen of 
different denominations, professional men, and others who feel a 
general interest in the welfare of their country, and in the conse- 
quent prosperity of her distant dependencies. The public press of 
the kingdom has by this means been enlisted in favour of opening 
India and China to British enterprise ; and there is scarcely a pro- 
vincial journal in the country that has not given its support to the 
good cause. Extracts from these we have given, from time to 
time, in these pages ; but our present purpose is to show how the 
formation of these associations elicits the talents of well-informed 
men, in parts of the country, that but for such associations, would 
take no interest in the general question ; and if the example which 
we are about to cite, were to be followed extensively throughout 
the kingdom, there would very shortly not be a town or village in 
which the evils of the East India Monopoly would not be clearly 
understood, and whose alliance might not, therefore, be counted 
upon in any measures to prevent its renewal. The following is an 
address from the enlightened Magistrate of Whitby, Mr. Richard 
Moorsom, made to his fellow-townsmen, on the formation of the 
‘ East India Association,’ at Whitby, adverted to in our last. 
Let it be compared with the address of Mr. Sadler, delivered 
in the same place; and let the reader judge of their respective 
merits :— 

‘On the Commercial Intercourse betwixt Great Britain and India. 


‘If the various nations which now occupy the surface of the 
habitable globe had always, each, been restricted to the use of those 
productions to be procured from its own soil alone, what a diminu- 
tion of comfort and enjoyment must have been the consequence, 
and how lamentable would have been the condition of the human 
race. Without that mutual intercourse and communion to which 
commerce gives birth, how slowly would civilization have pro- 
ceeded; if indeed any opportunity could have been afforded of 
calling into action the faculty of progressively improving his con- 
dition, which appears to be one of the distinguishing attributes of 
man. If we consider our own country, in particular, now so fair and 
flourishing, solely in its natural prospect, without reference to the 
benefits which commerce brings in her train, what a barren and 
uncomfortable spot of earth would appear to have fallen to our share. 
With a barren soil, and an inclement and variable climate, surrounded 
by an apparently impassable barrier, which would seem as if in- 
tended purposely to render all communication with the rest of the 
universe difficult, if not impracticable—had we never been visited 
by a peopie more civilized than -ourselves, all that could, by possi- 
bility, have been obtained, by the severest toil, and the most unremit- 
ting exertions, would only, perhaps, have amounted to a very scanty 
subsistence, and imperfect shelter for a few scattered tribes of wan- 
dering barbarians. But, with the introduction of commerce the 
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first dawn of an improving society begins to be visible ; the accu- 
mulated knowledge existing in any country becomes common 
property ; the human intellect is stimulated by the creation of new 
wants, and by the anxious desire of ministering to their satisfaction ; 
sterility of soil is remedied by improved methods of cultivation ; 
the imperfection of climate is no longer felt, for now we have the 
whole world open to furnish us with those commodities denied to us 
by the inclemency of our own; while the ocean, that seemingly 
impassable barrier, affords the readiest means for the conveyance 
and mutual exchange of the superfluous produce of every realm. 
Without an intercourse of this kind, the inherent powers of the 
richest and most fertile soils would, for the most part, remain dor- 
mant ; nature, indeed, might furnish us with the bare necessaries of 
life, but it is commerce, which not only gives us a great variety of 
what is useful, but, at the same time, supplies us with every thing 
convenient or ornamental,—in brief, with all, the possession and 
enjoyment of which distinguish civilized man from the same being 
when roaming in the savage state. 

‘Commerce, in its real essence, rejects with scorn the protection 
which governments, in their rage for interference, have not unfre- 
quently, and with such mischievous consequences, attempted to 
bestow upon it. It requires no treaties for its maintenance and 
support ; for the principle which regulates its operations is the 
communication of mutual benefits ; it contains, naturally, no ele- 
ment of strife or disunion ; for it aims at a compensation and re- 
medy for respective disabilities; and thus, while rendering one 
country prosperous, the interest of every other is inan equal degree 
promoted. “In fixing, by laws as immutable as those by which 
the level of the ocean is preserved, that nations, in different cliniates, 
and in different stages of society, shall each possess a something 
which the others want, the Almighty Ruler of the universe has 
established a principle of harmony, of union, and of concord, to 
counteract the brutal ferocity and savage enmity of man; it mi- 
tigates the horrors of war ; it heightens the blessings, and prolongs 
the duration of peace. It is the balm poured into the bitter cup of 
that dissension, and anger, and jealousy, which separate one nation 
from another : it is the tie, disregarded often by the careless ob- 
server, or mere politician, but of adamantine strength, by which, in 
a worldly point of view, man is linked to his fellow-man.”* * 

* Hic segetes, illic veniunt felicius uve: 
Arborei feetus alibi, atque injussa virescunt 
Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores 
INDIA mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabei ? 
Continuo has leges, eternaque federa certis 
Tmposuit natura locis.’ 
‘ But there are advantages of a higher impress and more important 








* Whitmore’s Letter on the Corn Laws. 
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character still, for the furtherance of which the same instrumentality 
has been strikingly effective. By the philosophical inquirer into 
the state of human manners, and the circumstances from which 
they have received their peculiar mould and disposition, commerce 
has invariably been pointed out, as affording powerful means for 
the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, and for the over- 
throw of those long established and pernicious customs and opinions 
which, in every age and in every country, have retarded the im- 
provement of society. In England, the decline and final extinction 
of feudal barbarity and disorder is, in an especial degree, to be at- 
tributed to the extension of commerce, and the establishment of 
manufacturing industry in different parts of the country. In the 
northern portion of our island, the whole clan system, with its 
habits of predatory warfare and private revenge,—habits, which 
the direct influence of the law was incompetent to reach, gradually 
sunk under the silent but progressive operation of the same cause. 
In the middle ages, the trading republics of Italy were not less re- 
markable for the extent of their commerce, than for the learning 
and intelligence of their ‘citizens, and the aptitude by which they 
were distinguished for the reception of new impressions. The 
custom, now superseded by the progress of society, of resorting 
personally, for commercial purposes, to the great fairs holden in 
various parts of Europe, lasting for eighteen or twenty days in suc- 
cession, and, whilst they lasted, giving to an unenclosed waste the 
appearance of a well-ordered and populous city—afforded excellent 
opportunities for the dissemination of knowledge, and, by giving 
general publicity, for the correction of local abuses. In the total 
absence of all those means, by which, at the present. day, the cir- 
culation of intelligence is quickly extended to parts the most re- 
mote, there is every reason to believe that commerce thus, indi- 
rectly, presented a ready channel for the conveyance of general 
information ; that, in this manner, the perversion of Christianity, 
and the vices, ignorance, and apathy of the Romish clergy, became 
the subject of debate to inquiring minds in every country ; the per- 
sonal commercial intercourse, rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of the times, contributing powerfully to cherish and keep 
alive that.spirit of investigation and resistance to ecclesiastical op- 
pression, which, gathering strength in each succeeding year, finally 
enabled -Luther to accomplish such important, memorable, and 
happy changes.* 

India has, for more than two centuries, been brought into moral 
contiguity with, and, for a considerable portion of that period, been 
under the guidance and direct control of this highly intellectual and 
commercial nation: but any thing like the full benefit to be de- 
rived from such a connection is yet to be experienced. We dwell 





* See on this subject a most interesting article in the Quarter'y Review, 
No. 73. 
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like strangers in the land, into which, step by step, we have ad- 
vanced, from the coast to the interior. From the Himalayah chain 
to Cape Comorin, we have long ruled, with almost undisputed sway, 
over one hundred millions of people, occupying a soil teeming with 
fertility, and placed under every variety of climate; and yet, so 
little has been effected commercially, politically, or, as regards the 
moral improvement of the inhabitants, that the reproach of Burke, 
uttered long ago, is equally apposite at the present moment ; and, 
were the British power in India now suddenly to terminate, scarcely 
a vestige would remain by which future inquirers could trace its 
once paramount existence throughout the land. 


‘That the commercial intercourse betwixt Great Britain and 
India—two portions of the globe differing widely in soil, climate, 
and productions, and accessible to each other by a moderate sea voy- 
age, should not, long ago, have given rise to a trade of vast import- 
ance and extent, is, certainly, matter of reasonable surprise. While 
every other branch of our commerce has been progressively advanc- 
ing, this, which offers a scope for increase almost unlimited, has 
alone continued almost stationary. What other causes can be 
assigned for this anomaly than these ?—that our Indian trade has 
been carried on under the withering influence of a monopoly ; that 
the principle of free competition has been unknown, and British 
energy, enterprize, and capital, almost excluded from all communion 
with the inhabitants of the interior of Hindoostan. That these are 
the two causes is evident from the start which the trade has made 
since the restrictions were partially removed in 1814, when the last 
renewal of the Company’s Charter took place. In 1814, the total 
value of our exports to India and China was as follows :—Company’s 
trade, 1,117,515/.; private trade,578,889/.; totalexports, 1,696,404/. 
Such was the height which the trade had reached after a painful 
struggle of two hundred years ! 


‘ It is, however, pleasing to contrast the vivifying and exhilarating 
effect already resulting from the partial breaking down of the mo- 
nopoly. In 1826, only twelve years after the confident assurance 
of the Company’s servants that, from the unvarying and peculiar 
nature of the Hindoo character, it was visionary to expect any in- 
crease in our traffic with India, the trade had attained the following 
amount: Company’s trade, 1,292,833/.; private trade, 3,584,300. ; 
total exports, 4,177,133/. Thus, while the Company’s trade con- 
tinued nearly stationary, the spirit and enterprise of private adven- 
ture had increased the export of British produce to the amount of 
more than three millions sterling. 


Since we ruled over India, as the sovereign deputies of the Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi, what has been effected, or rather, it might be 
asked, has any thing been undertaken for the improvement, civil and 
moral, of the condition of our subjects, the numerous inhabitants of 

that country! We have, it is true, lodged our governors and their 
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subaltern functionaries in sumptuous modern palaces ; but we have 
suffered the ancient edifices and monuments of that country—struc- 
tures which taste and good feeling labour every where to preserve, 
as the records of generations passed away—to fall to ruin and perish. 
Have we endeavoured to impart to the Natives of India any portion 
of that varied knowledge and those scientific attainments of which 
we are the possessors? It is a melancholy fact, but not the less 
true, that in India, science and knowledge have derived little advan- 
tage from our sway; they still only shine with a faint and dubious 
light ; while a native Hindoo, who, in spite of every disadvantage, 
steps beyond his accustomed sphere, and manifests a spirit of in- 
quiry, and a desire of improvement, even though that spirit and 
desire should lead within the pale of Christianity, is almost cer- 
tain to draw down upon himself the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment, and becume the object of its suspicion and dislike. Have we 
applied any portion of the territorial revenue we draw from the in- 
habitants, in improving the arts of social life, or in promoting the 
domestic trade of the country, by an increased facility imparted to 
the transit of goods through our dominions ? General testimony de- 
clares the agriculture of India still to be as rude—manual labour to 
be equally as unassisted by the more refined process of machinery—- 
the whole land to be as strange to roads, bridges, and canals, to 
every thing which facilitates the march of internal commerce, as it 
was five hundred years ago. 


‘ But adeeper reproach yet remains : have we done any thing, not 
to say to put down, but only officially to discountenance the horrid 
system of superstition by which the Natives of India have so long 
been enthralled? Have we even attempted, in the plenitude of a 
sway never before witnessed in Hindoostan, to do that which the 
Portuguese, with a power, trifling as compared with ours, effected 
with the most perfect ease and sccurity? Alas! the suttee, under 
English rule, still calls in vain to England for help, though so 
piercingly, that her cries will occasionally be heard above the loud 
sounds of the Brahminical music, and the shouts of a besotted mul- 
titude ; the gurgling stream yet frequently proclaims, though Bri- 
tain refuses to listen, that unnatural parents, impelled by a san- 
guinary fanaticism, are sacrificing their tender offspring : yet how 
should Britain array her power against enormities like these, while 
Juggernaut continues to ride triumphant on his car, and to receive 
the yearly homage cf his votaries, and to flourish under the protec- 
tion of an English government, which even dares to replenish its 
coffers, and draw a revenue from the polluted source afforded by the 
worshippers of that Moloch ? 


While the government of India has displayed so glaring an in- 
difference to the cause of Christianity, the reflection is consoling, 
that this inertitude has been, in some degree, compensated, and the 
national character redeemed, by individual exertion emanating from 
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home. Missionaries, sent out by various societies in this country, 
are now, and have long been, engaged in the dissemination of truth 
throughout India, and in translating the Scriptures into the nume- 
rous vernacular and learned dialects of that extensive country. A 
project like this, it might have been supposed, could scarcely be 
expected to meet with opposition from a Christian government. 
Experience proves that the temporal advantages which originate 
and follow in the train of Christianity are striking and evident ; 
through all the world, wherever it has prevailed, it has been (indi- 
rectly, of course, for its objects are of a far ligher nature) the 
great instrument of civilization ; in the countries where it is estab- 
lished we witness progressive improvement, while those which are 
deprived of its benign influence present a melancholy spectacle of 
ignorance, barbarity, and decay. On such a ground as this, the 
lowest ground on which Christianity advances a claim for attention 
and support,—the tendency to improve the civil condition of all who 
embrace its doctrines, it is singular that the East India Company 
and their agents should not have eagerly lent their assistance, coun- 
tenance, and protection, to those meritorious individuals, who de- 
voted themselves to labour in this important and hitherto neglected 
field. Yet, strange to say, the very contrary was the case! instead 
of support, they met with opposition ; and the present generation 
will scarcely believe, though the circumstance must be fresh in the 
recollection of all who remember the controversy excited by the 
Missionary question, twenty-five years ago, that an attempt should 
have been made to prove, by argument, that it was wrong to make 
known the revelation of the true God to our fellow-men; or if, 
in some instances, it might be permitted, (as in the case of remote 
nations,) that we ought not to instruct that people, who were af- 
firmed to be the mosi superstitious, and most prejudiced, and who 
were, moreover, our own subjects. 

‘The want of a free expression of public opinion, through the 
medium of the press, has evidently tended to perpetuate and sup- 
port the various abuses, religious, civil, and commercial, which, up 
to the present day, have continued to infest our system of rule in 
India. Where freedom of speech and publication are unknown, 
even good laws are of little avail, for their dictates will be set aside: 
it is easy to conceive, then, what must be the effect of the absence 
of these immunities, where arbitrary power, in its fullest extent, so 
completely prevails. The East India Company still claims and ex- 
ercises a power, which was originally given for the protection of 
their commerce, at an early period of their career, when, with the 
permission of the Mogul, and trembling at his beck, they had 
planted factories in two or three insulated positions on the Indian 
coasts. This power, the right uf sending all British subjects, what- 
ever may be their business or occupation, without cause alleged, or 
specified crime, out of the country, while foreigners, of every de- 
scription, are free from its operation—the Company now uses in 
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support of its political despotism. When it occasionally happens 
that a writer appears in India, whose innate rectitude of feeling and 
energy of mind prompts and enables him to place in open day- 
light the scene which is passing before him, such a conduct, so 
truly characteristic of a British spirit, speedily draws down the full 
weight of government displeasure, which, unchecked by public 
opinion or the enactment of positive law, is enabled, without effort, 
to ruin the individual, and blast all his prospects of worldly 
advantage. 


‘ The approaching termination of the Company’s charter is preg- 
nant with important consequences, for good or evil, to England and 
to Hindoostan : in proportion to this importance, it becomes us to 
embrace every opportunity, and use every means for the acquisition 
of general and correct knowledge of the subject, which so soon will 
be brought forward for discussion in Parliament. Associations for 
this purpose have existed, for some time, in many of our large 
towns, and are extending themselves ‘gradually through the king- 
dom : a better means for furthering the purpose to be kept in view 
can hardly be devised ; the benefit of similar institutions, in keeping 
up a circulation and interchange of intelligence, in all other cases, 
has been felt and acknowledged. The question, far from being 
simply a commercial one, possesses great moral interest ; we wish 
to ascertain, not only if the mercantile capabilities of the two coun- 
tries have received the fullest possible development from the present 
restricted system, but, also, whether it be the best calculated to im- 
prove the character of the Natives of India, and to aid in diffusing 
Christianity throughout the eastern world. If inquiry and investi- 
gation should prove such to be the case, then every thinking man 
will readily exclaim, ‘‘ Let the charter be renewed, and suffer the 
East India Company to perfect that which they have so worthily 
begun.” But, if the contrary be rendered evident,—if it be de- 
monstratively shewn that monopolies, in general, are unfavourable 
to commerce, and that this one, in particular, by restraining the 
intercourse which would naturally have arisen, of the people of 
England with those of Hindoostan, has had a powerful influence in 
perpetuating and keeping alive the wretched superstitions of the 
latter country, some great change will be imperatively called for, 
and must necessarily take place: for if, with our imperfect faculties, 
it be permitted us to attempt to scan the ways of Providence, we 
may be allowed to believe that, in placing a country like India under 
the guidanee and control of Great Britain, it was not merely in- 
tended that we should enrich ourselves from the productions of her 
fertile soil; but the boon included also a higher condition, it has 
entailed upon us the obligation of becoming instrumental in im- 
proving the character of her inhabitants, and imparting to them the 
benefits of a purer and holier religion.’ 
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Dr. SHEPHERD, whom many of our readers may remember as 
one of the Presidency Chaplains at Calcutta, has recently published 
a pamphlet on the present condition of our Indian ecclesiastical 
establishment, and the means of increasing its influence and 
efficiency. This is a subject respecting which, we are sure, in- 
formation from any quarter would be acceptable to a large majority 
of our readers ; but it is particularly valuable from the pen of one 
whose opportunities of knowledge have been most extensive, and 
who is entitled, by his character and functions, to be heard with 
deference and attention. After the recent denunciation of lay in- 
terference in the concerns of the Church, we confess we would 
gladly have avoided the discussion of this question ; but our attention 
was pointedly directed to it by the reverend author ; and having 
read his temperate but impressive statements, we know not on 
what plea to refuse his request to assist in their circulation. To 
say the truth, we take shame to ourselves for having so lon 
neglected to inquire into matters of such seriuus importance. The 
Clergy, possibly, may have some pretence for remonstrating against 
a vexatious, meddling, vindictive inquest into the extent or em- 
ployment of their wealth; they may not unreasonably resent a 
niggard apportionment of emolument and duty, which would rob 
them of those claims to respect and reverence, without which their 
sacred office would soon become the mockery of the depraved ; 
but he surely will not be deemed an enemy to the Church, who 
claims, on the part of English parents, some provision for the 
spiritual welfare of their children; who calls upon a Christian 
government to evince some solicitude for the cause of Christianity ; 
who, for the sake of heathen millions, arges an effort to reclaim 
them from their present state of ignorance and superstition ; who 
implores, in the name of the gallant countrymen, to whose valour 
we are indebted for our stupendous Indian empire, that they be 
no longer treated as the beasts which perish, but as accountable 
beings, who have souls to save, and a higher object than earthly 
glory to attain. 


To the prelates of the Church of England, we more particularly 
appeal ; we demand of them a reason for the unheard of indiffer- 
ence to the cause of religion, which is manifested by the destitute 
condition of the Indian Church. Of what use are the high privi- 
leges and exalted rank which they enjoy among the nobles of the 
land, if not employed in promoting the interests specially committed 
to their care. If our memory serves us right, one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the removal of religious disabilities in the 
House of Lords, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in deprecating the 
admission of Roman Catholics to political power, urged the extreme 
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danger which might result to ecclesiastical establishments in the 
Colonies, from the influence of sectarian prejudices, or scruples in 
the breasts of the King’s Ministers. His Grace is reported to have 
said, that he conceived it to be impossible for any person of a reli- 
gious mind to look to this country without considering her to 
have long been a chosen instrument for carrying religion to the 
uttermost ends of the earth; and that, in his judgment, his Majesty 
could not be fitly represented by a Colonial Secretary who did not 
profess the doctrines of the Church of England. If after all these 
protestations of zeal for the propagation of religious truth, it should 
appear, on the authority of Dr. Shepherd, that the poor and de- 
pressed society of the Church of Rome,* in these countries, has 
done more in the extension of Christian knowledge throughout the 
East, than the wealthiest and most powerful hierarchy in the world; 
and that, in fact, the Right Reverend Bench have, with a full 
knowledge of the inefficiency of the provision for the religious wants 
of our Asiatic empire, exhibited the most culpable indifference to 
their increase,—we trust we may be pardoned for suggesting the 
propriety of some exertion on the part of those who are anxious to 
promote the welfare of the people of India, or have friends and 
relatives in the East, whose interest it is their duty to guard. 


Let us not be supposed to insinuate that the dignitaries of the 
Church of England have been guilty of any studied or intentional 
discouragement of Christianity in the East. We willingly acquit 
them of lending the direct sanction of their approval to the tolera- 
tion of the abominations which are practised by the permission of 
our Indian Government ; we do not say that they have misapplied 
any fund entrusted to them for the support of the Indian Church, or 
frustrated any scheme for promoting its prosperity, but we do accuse 
them of criminal neglect, of timid and unworthy silence, in the 
place and at the time when it was their duty to speak out; we re- 
proach them with an unwarrantable connivance at the miserabie 
parsimony of the East India Company, in a branch of their admini- 
stration over which, by the special provision of the English Legis- 
lature, they are appointed to watch. We refrain at present from 
presenting the disgraceful contrast between the policy of Portugal 
in the days of her prosperity and the system now pursued by Eng- 
land, because we trust that the time is not far distant when some 
disposition will be evinced in Parliament to redeem our vational 
character in this respect, and to efface the scandal with which the 
neglect of this imperious duty has long afflicted the Christian world. 


Before we proceed to the statements of Dr. Shepherd, it may not 





* It appears, from Dr. Shepherd’s pamphlet, that there exists a regular 
communication between the head of the Catholic Church at Goa, and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, and that a gentleman, by name Slater, 
was lately removed from Croston, in Lancashire, where he officiated as 
Roman Catholic Priest, and appointed Bishop of the Mauritius. 
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he amiss to present to our readers a short notice of the Indian 
Church, and of the mode in which the ‘ wise and paternal’ Govern- 
ment of the East India Company have provided for the spiritual 
wants of their servants and subjects. Previously to the last renewal 
of the Company’s privileges there was no specific legislative provi- 
sion for the support of religion in the East. The Charter of King 
William had, indeed, required the Company to maintain ministers in 
India, but their number and emoluments were left to the discretion 
of the Directors, who acting on the belief of the invincible ignorance 
of the Hindoos, limited their religious establishment to the wants of 
the European service. The necessity of a license to reside, and the 
power of arbitrary deportation, vested in the Governors of the Presi- 
dencies, will suffice to account for the non-performance by others of 
a duty to which the Company had omitted to attend, and whatever 
opportunities of religious observance were enjoyed at the Presi- 
dencies before the year 1813, they are attributable to the zeal of the 
European inhabitants, and the patronage of the local Government.* 


‘ Never,’ says Dr. Shepherd, ‘ was there a period when the Church 
was better attended by the laity, nor the duty more zealously per- 
formed, nor the Clergy so independendently situated, as when the 
Marquis Wellesley was at the head of the Government of India. 
To advert to the labours of the Clergy, who were then officiating in 
Calcutta, is only an act of justice to the memory of those who have 
finished their course, and are no more; their names must be still re- 
membered by many of the present directors, and their zeal cannot 
be forgotten. Surely then it is not equitable to represent the Euro- 
pean Society at that period in India so totally neglectful of their re- 
ligious duties as to be little better than Heathens ; nor is it just to 
maintain that the saving truths of religion have been only within 
the last fifteen years preached, or with due attention regarded in the 
metropolis of the East. In an attendance on the public service of 
our Church, the Marquis Wellesley, when in Calcutta, set an ex- 
ample worthy of his exaited situation, and which was not lost on 
our countrymen there resident. ‘To the Clergy his Lordship held 
out every encouragement; and by his munificence placed them in 
a situation no less independent than the gentlemen of the Civil Ser- 
vice. It was under the auspices of the Marquis Cornwallis that 
St. John’s Church, now the Cathedral, was built ; and the interest 
his Lordship took in the observance of public worship, and it may 
be said in every thing connected with the good of the Church, is so 
fully recorded in the proceedings of the vestry, at which his Lord- 
ship on several occasions presided, as to satisfy the most credulous 
that the duties of religion were, even at that time, with due solici- 
tude observed.’ 





* It deserves to be noted that the Cathedral of Calcutta stands on a piece 
of ground given by a Hindoo Rajah, for the specific purpose of building a 
Christian Church. 
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Before the termination of the Charter of 1793, petitions from 
various parts of the United Kingdom had been presented to Parlia- 
ment, praying that provision might be made for the resort of Mis- 
sionaries to India, to introduce religious and moral improvement 
among the Natives; and in compliance or perhaps evasion of 
their prayer, his Majesty was empowered by the 53 Geo. III., to 
erect a Bishoprick for the whole of the British territories in the 
East Indies, and three Archdeaconries, the appointments of which 
were to be paid out of the territorial revenues of India. Letters 
patent were accordingly issued on the 2d May, 1814, by which the 
See of Calcutta and the Archdeaconries of Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, were established, the whole being declared 
subject and subordinate to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The salary of the Bishop was fixed at 5,000/., and 
that of the Archdeacon at 2,000/. per annum. This, with the 
addition of an Archdeacon in New South Wales, a few Chaplains, 
and Scotch Presbyterian Ministers at the Presidencies, the Mau- 
ritius, and the Cape, constitutes the whole of the Protestant Church 
establishment of Asia. The spirit in which the Directors of the 
East India Company and the Archbishop of Canterbury have exe- 
cuted the trust thus vested in them by the Legislature, may be best 
learnt from the following extracts, some portions of which will, we 
make no doubt, be extremely edifying to our readers :— 


‘If it be, as the Bishop of Chester asserts it to be, “ a duty in- 
cumbent on those who aim at promoting the substantial prosperity 
of Christ's Church, to make, in the first instance, a due provision 
for such of its branches as are without the appointed means of edi- 
fication and grace ; and are consequently in danger of a gradual de- 
reliction, first, of the ordinances, then of the moral duties, and, 
lastly, of the belief of Christianity,’ what will be said when it is 
affirmed, that since 1805-6 there has never been an officiating mi- 
nister with the King’s soldiery in India, when on active service in 
the field ? 


‘If we look to the formation of our armies, that have been em- 
ployed in the Peninsula of Europe, we shall find that on every occa- 
sion a Chaplain was appointed to each brigade, in addition to the 
one at head quarters; whereas, nor EVEN one Chaplain has ever 
marched with the British troops on the Peninsula of India. What 
possible excuse can then be offered for such flagrant inattention to 
His Majesty's explicit and positive commands, relative to the re- 
ligious instruction and comfort of the soldier, in whatever country, 
or on whatever duty he may be employed ? 


‘That such a gross neglect should have existed for so many 
years, and even during the period we have had a prelacy established 
in the East, must excite astonishment. Indeed, it must almost 
appear incredible, that while we have been labouring ‘o convert 
others to our faith, we should have been so notoriously regardless of 
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our own household. That the cause of conversion in the East 
must have materially suffered by such a continued neglect, cannot 
for a moment be doubted ; for while the public services of our 
Church are manifestly neglected by us, when surrounded by our 
native brethren-in-arms, how can we as reasoning men expect to 
make converts to our religious persuasion? While we are regard- 
less of those already in the faith, such an expectation is not in ac- 
cordance with common sense; nor is it in accordance with the 
reasoning faculties of man. 


‘It is a lamentable, but undeniable fact, that since the conclusion 
of the late heroic Lord Lake's last compaign in 1804-5, there has 
never been one Chaplain with any one of the numerous armies that 
have taken the field. The fact is of such a nature—so hostile to 
every just notion of religion—so contradictory to the feeling of the 
country, and in such direct opposition to that part of the existing 
law, the Articles of War, that the melancholy fact will scarcely 
appear credible. 


‘The Bishop of Chester would certainly appear not to have been 
aware of the circumstance, when in his late discourse his Lordship 
takes occasion to remark, “ that the recent success of our arms to 
the eastward of the great Peninsula, afford an opportunity of making 
known the truths of the gospel to a people, &c. &c.”” What will his 
Lordship say, when informed that with those several armies, by 
which those successes were obtained, there was not a single estab- 
lished Chaplain, nor even a solitary Missionary ? 


‘It may with surprise and earnestness be asked—Can this gross 
omission, this dereliction of a most responsible duty, have existed 
for upwards of one-and-twenty years? This total inattention to His 
Majesty's express orders, this contemptuous disobedience of the Ar- 
ticles of War respecting the due performance of religious duties when 
British soldiers take the field, have prevailed for such a lengthened 
period? The reply is in the affirmative, and the assertion is most 
unreserved. And in order to confirm the truth of the sorrowful as- 
sertion, it will be but to travel back to the siege and capture of 
Kemona in 1807, at which place his Majesty’s troops were em- 
ployed, and where, in conjunction with those of the Company, they 
severely suffered. Let it be inquired if a Chaplain were present on 
that occasion to administer religious consolation to the wounded and 
dying, or to pay the last sad office to the dead. Not one! With 
his Majesty’s troops at the storming of Callinger?—-No! With his 
Majesty’s troops at the conquest of Hattrass?—No! With his 
Majesty's troops at the capture of Kolunga?—No! With his Ma- 
jesty’stroops at any one period of the time when the armies were 
employed against Nepaul ?—Not one! With his Majesty's forces 
against Java, or even during the several years we had possession of 
that island and its dependencies ?—Not one ! Nor was there a single 
Chaplain with the 25,000 or 30,000 men lately employed against 
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Bhurtpoor! It has already been observed, that during the several 
campaigns against the Burmese, there has never been one Chaplain 
with any one army engaged in that war: And when the cholera 
morbus was spreading devastation in the camp of the late Marquis 
of Hastings—when hundreds were dying in aday, and the roads and 
camp were literally strewed with the dead—that revered and _illus- 
trious nobleman was deterred not only from appointing, but accept- 
ing, the proffered services of a Chaplain, from his Lordship’s 
inability, on the part of the local Government, to grant him any 
compensation, either as covering the extra heavy, and to him 
ruinous, expenses he would unavoidably be obliged to incur, or as a 
remuneration for services of no ordinary kind, and on no ordinary 


occasion. 

‘ Such are the much-to-be-lamented consequences arising from 
the Court of Directors’ orders, dated 5th of June, 1805, and pro- 
mulgated in India, on the 15th of May, 1806.—How many thou- 
sands of our gallant soldiery have expired from wounds and sick- 
ness without those consolations of religion which our Church holds 


out! How many thousands of them have been committed to the 


earth without that last duty—that last tribute of respect being 
paid to their remains, which that Church enjoins! and how many 
thousands of our Sepoys have returned, after those several cam- 
paigns, to the cultivation of their fields, extolling in the bosoms of 


their families our prowess, our humanity, and our faith ;—faith not 
towards God, but towards man ;—thus holding us up as patterns in 
heroism, and in every noble quality but one—Rexicion! In her 
service they have had too much reason to believe that we are very 
deficient, or very supine ; and in either case, neither they, nor their 
families nor connections are, with such a feeling as that apparent 
deficiency or evident supineness must produce in their minds, likely 
to become converts to the truths of the gospel. 

“If we turn our eyes to the unwearied exertions of individuals in 
the furtherance of religious instruction to their necessitous brethren 
at home, this prevailing neglect of our countrymen abroad appears 
in still stronger colours; and not less unaccountable than to be 


deplored. 

‘In the daily prints we often read the result of meetings, whose 
professed object is to bring our sailors to the true knowledge of the 
living God and their Saviour : and however we may differ on cer- 
tain points of doctrine and opinion with some of the promoters of 
‘such meetings, we can as Christians do no less than commend their 
efforts, and pray for their success. At one of these late meetings* 
the present Marquis of Cholmondley took occasion to observe, that 
“as a Churchman he felt it his duty to state that he would not sup- 
port the undertaking, if its object had been to gain proselytes from 





* Port of London and Bethel Union Society. 
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the established religion; but as its object.was te promote the 
eternal welfare of seamen, of whatever Christian sect they might 
attach themselves to, he considered it as deserving of the encourage- 
ment of every man who wished well to his fellow creatures.” 


‘How cordially must every true Christian join in such his Lord- 
ship’s sentiments ; and what a sad reflection do such meetings cast 
. on any Government that neglects the best interests of their brave 
defenders, or tacitly permits their own orders on a point of such 
vital consequence to the Church Establishment, and through her to 
the Constitution, as the religious instruction of the British soldier, 
to be treated with a contemptuous neglect.—And if ever there was a 
subject that required a rigid investigation on the part of this Go- 
vernment—if ever there was a matter of importance to the State 
that demanded a Parliamentary inquiry—it is the contemptuous 
neglect which has for so many years been manifested in the non- 
observance of those laws (for the Articles of War can be considered 
in no other light) which were enacted and still continue in force for 
the better securing to the British soldier the means of religious in- 
struction and comfort, wherever he may be employed.’ 


* * % * * 


‘As it might here be expected that some measure be devised, 
whereby the existing evil may for the present be remedied, (and 


which, it is to be hoped, will be altogether removed by the enact- 
ment of further regulations on the renewal of the Charter) the fol- 
lowing suggestion is respectfully submitted to the consideration of 
the governing powers. 

‘ That the former regulations relating to the appointment of a 
Chaplain by the Commander in Chief, as one of his own personal 
staff, be renewed—that such Chaplain be considered under the spe- 
cial orders of his Excellency—that he be at all times ready to ac- 
company the King’s troops on active service, both when his Excel- 
lency assumes the personal command on those occasions, or in his 
judgment thinks from the number of Europeans so employed the 
services of such Chaplain are expedient—and that the extra pay and 
allowances as drawn by the Rev. Dr. M‘Kinnon, when with the 
army under the personal command of the late Lord Lake, be con- 
tinued till some other and adequate provision or compensation for 
the arduous duties and extra heavy expense attendant on the situa- 
tion of a Chaplain General, or the only Chaplain to an Indian 
army (for it must be recollected that a Chaplain for each brigade, 
as with our troops on the continent of Europe, is not procurable in 
India,) be finally adjusted. 

‘When the Court, in their order of the 5th of June, 1805, abo- 
lished all extra allowances paid to Chaplains for extra duties, it may 
fairly be presumed, that they never took into consideration the pro- 
bability or possibility of a Chaplain being in the execution of his 
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duty, put to any extra and unavoidable expence. At Muttra, there 
are two regiments, one of cavalry, the other of infantry; and the 
lines occupied by them are at a considerable distance from each 
other: the two regiments at Khanpore are similarly situated, being 
at the extremes of that extensive cantonment, and therefore, in visit- 
ing the hospitals, and in the ordinary execution of his duty, the 
Chaplain must incur additional expense; and also additional ex- 
posure and trouble to that which falls to the lot of Chaplains at 
those stations where there is not one, or more than one, European 
regiment stationed. Why then should not the Pay and Batta, ac- 
cording to his Majesty's warrant, bearing date Sept. 3, 1796, be en- 
forced at all stations where two, or more than two of his Majesty's 
regiments are cantoned? And this is the more reasonable when 
the regulations, relative to extra pay and allowances, in favour of 
their Civil and Military servants, are taken into consideration. 
Whenever a Civil servant is sent on any extra duty he receives extra 
pay, under the title of Deputation Allowance, and whenever a Mi- 
litary servant takes a command, he is entitled to the batta of a su- 
perior rank, in consideration that from such command he is liable to 
additional expenses. And as a datum to direct us in respect to the 
fair claim that every Chaplain has to some consideration, where 
there are two regiments cantoned, the following order is annexed, 
in the earnest hope that it may meet the benevolent attention of 
those in authority, who will not forget that “ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” and, that a Chaplain has often a wife and family to 
look up to him as perhaps the only earthly source from which they 
can obtain present support, or future provision. 


‘It may here be not unaptly remarked, that an officer, when 
directed or appointed on any occasion to read prayers to the troops, 
under the absurd designation of acting Chaplain, has been allowed 
to draw the extra allowance, that very extra allowance for extra 
duty which has been refused to a regular Chaplain. Among the 
instances that may be produced, one will be sufficient for the present 
purpose. Was not Lieut. G. J. Hendy appointed by the late Sir 
Stamford Raffles to read prayers on certain occasions ; and did he 
not draw the pay and batta of a regular Chaplain, as acting Chap- 
lain at that station? That the necessity for adopting such a mea- 
sure was unnecessary, will be best proved by the following undeni- 
able circumstannce :—The author, on reaching Calcutta, about two 
days after the departure of Earl Minto on the expedition to Batavia, 
and finding transports still in the river, waited on Colonel Carey, 
Sir G. Hewitt’s Military Secretary, and tendered his. services, ex- 
pressing his readiness to embark with a detachment of artillery, 
then preparing to join the armament proceeding to Java. The 
Colonel received his proffer with polite attention ; but declined it, 
observing, that there was no provision made for a Chaplain, either 
to meet his expenses, or to remunerate him for his services ; and 
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added, that the whole of the tonnage was taken up by the officers 
and men, and that there was no part appropriated for a Military 
Chaplain. 

‘It may here be enquired, whether a prelate of our Church was 
then in the country. Not at this time. But Bishop Middleton 
arrived soon after, and was in the country while Lieut. Hendy was 
performing the sacerdotal functions of a Priest : and the only way 
to account for his Lordship's non-interference, was his non-acquaint- 
ance with the fact. And such facts as the foregoing prove the ex- 
pediency of giving the Bishop a seat in Council, so that his Lord- 
ship may personally attend whenever he has any thing to propose 
regarding the Church establishment. ‘The reasonableness, and in- 
deed fitness of his Lordship’s presence in support of such matters 
as he may deem proper to press upon the attention of Government, 
relative to Religion, must be unquestionable ; but his Lordship’s 
voice should, of course, be strictly confined to the concerns of the 
Church, and never raised excepting when questions affecting her 
interests, or those of her ministers, come under the cognizance or 
discussion of Council.’ 


On the subject of furloughs and resignations, the following obser- 
vations are deserving of attention :— 


‘The number of Chaplains in the Company’s service, if effectively 
kept up according to the late increase, may be fairly considered as 
sufficient for the due performance of the several duties required of 
them. But as, from the remoteness of India, a district remains long 
unsupplied with a Clergyman, on a vacancy occurring, by the fur- 
lough, resignation, or death of the Chaplain or incumbent, the num- 
ber cannot be regarded as effectively kept up, without six or eight 
extra Chaplains being in the country ready to officiate at any vacant 
district. For the future, therefore, the Chaplains should not be ap- 
pointed as heretofore specifically to either Presidency, but to India 
generally, and placed at the disposal of the Bishop, who would thus 
be enabled to supply the place of a Chaplain who may be absent on 
sick-certificate or three years’ furlough. And whenever a vacancy 
should occur by resignation or death, the Court should without de- 
lay send out to the Bishop another supernumerary Chaplain, who 
in his turn should succeed to a fixed appointment. Such an ar- 
rangement would not interfere with the actual patronage of the 
Court, and would in some measure obviate a most serious evil, for 
it has occurred that one-third of the stations on the Bengal esta- 
blishment has been vacant at ove time—an evil the present regula- 
tions, in regard to furlough, are more calculated to increase than to 
rectify. For a Chaplain in the Hon. Company’s employ becomes 
entitled to a three years’ furlough after an actual residence of seven 
years in India; and this without any restriction as to the number 
of Chaplains who may be present in the discharge of their official 
duties ; so that out of thirty on the establishment, twenty may at 
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one time take advantage of the regulation, and absent themselves 
from the cure of their respective districts or parishes. And, indeed, 
so far do the regulations tend to increase the evil of such absentee- 
ism, that if a Chaplain should remain abroad in the zealous discharge 
of his duty for a period of twenty-one years, without once availing 
himself of the allowed furlough, and should by his conduct so far 
obtain the approbation of the local authorities as to be placed in the 
higher and more lucrative situations on the establishment, he would 
be deprived of every advantage should ill health or family affairs 
compel him, after that long service, to take advantage of the fur- 
lough to which, fourteen years before, he was entitled—for, under 
the present regulations, he would not be permitted by the Court to 
return to his rank and situation, but be reduced to the humiliating 
circumstance of being appointed on his return to India, to an in- 
ferior situation in the service. 

‘ Thus, strange as it may appear, every inducement is held out 
to a Chaplain to avail himself of the authorized furlough on the 
very instant he is entitled to it; no regard being paid as to how, or 
by what means, his place during a three years’ absence is to be sup- 
plied. Under the present regulation it would be cruel and unjust to 
the individual to oppose his leave of absence on that or any other 
ground, for self-preservation is the law of nature. And, if a man 
must, notwithstanding the most praiseworthy exertions in his voca- 
tion, be deprived of his rank and situation by the injurious effects of 
a regulation, primarily enacted for his benefit, he cannot be blamed 
for making that regulation so far subservient to his own views, as 
to avail himself of the only advantage which, in its changed form, it 
may hold out—viz. the permission to visit his native country for 
three years, after a period of seven years’ service. In so doing, he 
would lose nothing by his return to India, as on his arrival he would 
be appointed to a station of equal emolument to that which he had 
relinquished ; whereas it has been shewn that the old and zealous 
Minister would forfeit all the advantages of that station in the ser- 
vice, to which by a long and unremitting discharge of duty he bad 
attained, should an impaired constitution, or the urgency of family 
affairs bring him to England after treble the period of service re- 
quired by the regulations. For ae would be reduced to the dis- 
tressing alternative of retiring on a pension not adequate to his sup- 
port, or of submitting to the mortification of being placed on his 
return to India in an inferior station in point of rank and emolu- 
ment, and of seeing his junior in the service (who had in the early 
part of his ministry taken advantage of his furlough, and absented 
himself from duty for the allowed three years) in possession of that 
preferment, which imperious necessity had alone compelled him for 
a time to quit. 

‘ That the regulation granting a furlough to the Chaplains origi- 
nated from a beneficent intention on the part of the Court of 
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Directors cannot be doubted ; and that it was intended by them not 
only as a restorative to a constitution that might suffer from the 
baneful effects of an ungenial clime, but as a reward for past ser- 
vices, and as an incentive to future exertions, cannot be questioned. 
In order then to make the now-existing regulations as to furlough, 
answerable to the benevolent design of the Court, without infringing 
on the primary privilege granted to the Chaplains, at the same time 
keeping in view the vital interests of religion, as far as the residence 
of an officiating ministry can promote them—Chaplains should be 
entitled to the furlough after a seven years’ service, with the pro- 
viso, that only to one-sixth of the Clergy in each establishment such 
privilege should at one time be granted—and that the claims of in- 
dividuals to the indulgence should be regulated by seniority in the 
service. At the same time, as an inducement to the Clergy to re- 
main in charge of their several districts, it should be further enacted, 
that on their arrival from furlough within the authorized leave of 
absence, they should be permitted to return to the stations they had 
for such period left, if previousiy thereto licensed by the Bishop ; 
and also, that their rank in the service, and their claims to stations 
of superior emolument, should not be affected by their temporary 
absence, but preserved to them in the same manner as rank and pay 
are guaranteed to all other absent servants, who in the East India 
Company are eutitled to the privilege of furlough. And to the end 
that there might be always a sufficient number of Clergy in India to 
officiate at the vacant stations or districts, the expediency of having 
a certain number of supernumerary Chaplains in India, as has al- 
ready been suggested, as also in what manner it would be advisable 
to have them appointed, must be apparent. For the increasing the 
Clergy on each Establishment, and the multiplying the districts in 
proportion to such separate increase, would not in a comparative es- 
timate of expense, so readily as the plan proposed, counteract the 
evil consequences arising from stations or districts being for a long 
period left without an officiating minister.’ 


Dr. Shepherd next proceeds to inquire into the best and safest 
mode of propagating the Christian faith throughout our Eastern pos- 
sessions. ‘That the Natives are not very likely to discover the 
beauty and perfection of a system of religious doctrine, the teachers 
of which appear to enjoy but little veneration among ourselves, we 
are quite disposed to believe. We cannot, however, indulge the 
sanguine expectations which our author entertains of the probable 
effects of giving to the Indian clergy a higher rank in the table of 
precedency. To the station claimed for them by Dr. Shepherd they 
are clearly entitled, but we should anticipate much more effect from 
the increase of their number, and their means of indulging in acts of 
charity and benevolence, than from the mere assignment to them of 
a higher place in the gradation of society. No one who has read 
the works of the Abbé Dubois can doubt that the conversion of the 
Hindoos must be a matter of extreme difficulty.. We are very far, 
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however, from believing with the Abbé that the case is desperate, 
If suitable encouragement were held out by the British Govern- 
ment, to the profession of Christianity ; if Natives were made eligible 
to offices of emolument and trust, and a judicious preference 
were shown towards those who had abjured idolatry ; if the disgrace- 
ful treatment of the half-caste Christians were discontinued, and 
means provided for the religious education of Hindoo children, we 
still cling to the hope that the people of India would gradually be 
induced to receive the truths which have hitherto been preached in 
vain. It were idle to conceal the fact, that as things now stand 
Hindooism and Mahometanism receive more encouragement than 
Christianity. Belief in the latter is no passport to favour or con- 
sideration ; its professors are persecuted and proscribed. While 
this injustice exists, it were madness to expect the conversion of the 
people of India. Like other men, they may be stimulated to 
undergo privations in expectation of reward; but the numbers of 
those who are capable of a magnanimous sacrifice of fortune, friends, 
and reputation, for conscience sake, is in India as elsewhere, com- 
paratively small, and the profession of Christianity involves the loss 
of these, without any prospect of an equivalent in the confidence or 
estimation of Government. We would not be understood to differ 
with Dr. Shepherd on the principle of the suggestions which fol- 
low, but we confess we attach less importance to them than he 
appears to do. As auxiliary to a generous and liberal encourage- 
ment to the profession of Christianity in India, they are well de- 
serving of consideration, but until that be resolved upon, the relative 
rank of factors and junior chaplains, or senior chaplains and junior 
merchants, seems to us of little consequence. 


‘It bas already been shewn that a great and sad neglect has for 
years existed in respect to our countrymen in India, to those who ure 
already believers,—and that, consequently, there could not possibly 
be any just ground for entertaining a reasonable expectation of 
bringing the heathen into the fold of Christ. The best and safest 
method now to be recommended, if we would induce them to quit 
the error of their ways, is no longer to remain in that of ours ; but 
to let our attention be directed to those means which may best tend 
to demonstrate that we have a CuurRcH WE VENERATE, AND A 
CLERGY WE RESPECT. 


‘ The means, which would be pointed out by any discriminating 
mind, possessed of local knowledge, would be those, which would 
place the character of our Church on the highest ground ; and none 
would so materially tend to that desired end as A DUE AND PROPER 
ATTENTION TO ITS ORDINANCES, IN WHATEVER PART OF THE 
COUNTRY WE ARE ENGAGED ; AND THAT RESPECTTUL COURTESY IN 
PUBLIC SOCIETY, WHICH THE DIGNITY OF THEIR OFFICE INDIS- 
PENSABLY REQUIRES, AND ON WHICH THE ULTIMATE SUCCESS OF 
THEIR LABOURS SO MATERIALLY DEPENDS. 

‘Towards the attainment of this great object there might be 
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adopted one very simple arrangement, which, in its result, would 
prove of greater importance than at first view may appear,—viz. 
that of placing the Company’s Chaplains on a more suitable rank 
relatively to the several grades in the civil service: and as from the 
nature of their education and office they cannot go out as boys, a 
proper rank in the table of the Company's Precedency should be 
assigned them on their arrival; viz., those termed junior chaplains 
on the same grade with factors—the senior chaplains with junior 
merchants—the Presidency Chaplains of St. John’s Cathedral with 
senior merchants—and the Archdeacon with the Company’s Ad- 
vocate-General, all according to their respective priority of rank. 
To advert to such a precedence in our own country, would be 
deservedly ridiculed; in a country, however, like India, go- 
verned in a great measure by the force of opinion, it is a matter 
of more consequence than will be generally believed, if our object 
be to impress on the minds of the Natives the sacred character 
of our religion, and the respectability of the priesthood. The 
rank assigned to each individual by the Table of Precedence is re- 
garded with a most punctilious attention by all classes among our 
own countrymen, who from early habits are led to pay more respect 
to outward appearances than they generally merit. In the prevail- 
ing opinion of the Natives, a superiority of rank is the very acme 
of all perfection. They are from childhood such servile observers 
of the very minutize of precedency, and such abject slaves to all 
their numerous forms of courtesy, that they know no other way of 
judging than by outward appearances. When, therefore, they have 
from their infancy been taught to pay the most devoted deference to 
their own priests, and perceive that our clergy in general society, 
wherever precedency or courtesy is publicly observed, hold an in- 
ferior rank, (for they know the exact precedence assigned to every 
gtade in the service) it is not probable that they can entertain very 
high notions of our religion ; and if they do not, how can we rea- 
sonably expect that they will become converts to it. The Asiatic 
in his ideas—in his habits of life—in his notions of religion—in his 
unvarying observance of its forms, and under his general view of 
things, must not be contrasted with the native of Africa, or the 
islander of the South Seas; and, consequently, in his conversion 
there are difficulties to be surmounted, and these considerably in- 
creased by his attachment and adherence to caste, which many 
zealous members of our societies at home, whose object is the pro- 
pagation of our holy religion, do not fully comprehend, or will not 
take into the general account. Hence the importance which ought 
to be, specially in that country, attached to a regular ministry, is 
completely lost sight of. ‘The most fanciful speculations after con- 
version, as if the objects of our benevolence were a rude and un- 
civilized people, are greedily laid hold of ;—while the very means 
by which the success of our efforts might be rationally expected, 
are totally neglected ; and all thoughts as to the religious interests 
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of the numerous and widely dispersed members of our own Church, 
are absorbed in the vortex of a visionary enthusiasm. 


‘ By the foregoing expression it is not intended to decry any le- 
gitimate attempt to convert the Natives of India, but the method 
by which such conversion has been hitherto attempted. In the fur- 
therance of that great object it must be had in remembrance that the 
Natives of India are a civilized and polished people ;* attached to 
their religion, however absurd its dogmas must appear to us ; and 
more advanced in learning than is here generally credited : they are 
a people whose sobriety and honesty are conspicuous—whose re- 
sentments, when roused, are not easily appeased ; and, withal, proud 
and high minded.t To convert such a people to our profession of 
faith, must be a work of difficulty as well as of time; and if we do 
not pursue the proper and regular means, we shall not accelerate 
conversion, but retard it: perhaps we may do much worse ; for if 
the means we make use of to produce conversion, should by teme- 
rity in our proceedings provoke their resentments, or by a careless 
indifference to the dignity of our Church excite their contempt, the 
consequences may be serious, and the error irretrievable.t 


‘It may here be remarked, that such is the effect that outward 
appearances have on the mind of the Native, that he is in a man- 
ner governed in his opinions and actions by any superficial display 
of conseyuential greatness. Hence in all the religious shows or 
ceremonies peculiar to that country, there is much pageantry and 
ostentatious pomp, which tends to furnish him with a belief that 
there is some HIDDEN cHaRm in the object of his idolatry. As then 
his attention is thus attracted by superficial appearances, if we 
would make him a convert to our Church, we must give that 
Church a certain dignity in his eyes—a dignity commensurate with 
his notions of outward or worldly grandeur, and which may ulti- 
mately lead him to seriously contemplate that beautifully grand as- 
semblage of Christian graces, that constitutes the supremacy of our 
religion over every other religion that does, or ever did exist in the 
world. 

‘It follows, then, that the best and indeed the most reasonable 
way to attract the attention of the Native to the due reverence of 
our Church Establishment, is to place its ministers, as already urged, 





* «-*T know no part of the population except the mountain tribes, who 
in with any propriety of language, be called uncivilized.” ’—Bishop 

ebe7. 

7 ‘ “Little do the majority of those who I have seen deserve the gentle 
and imbecile character often assigned to them.” ’—Jbid. 

t ‘ When Christianity has once obtained a footing in a heathen country, 
and planted there a colony, which after a period of seeming prosperity and 
promise, has been ejected, or crushed by violence, the cause of the gospel 
receives a signal detriment; the prince of darkness erects a trophy, which 
renders very difficult a fresh attempt to plant there the Standard of the 
Cross.’ — Bishop of Chester’s Sermon. 
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on an equally respectable footing with the Civil Service, so as to 
give to them that influential weight in society, which would have 
the effect of inducing the Natives to regard them with that deference 
they ever pay to the higher orders of the Civil servants in the Com- 
pany’s employ: and this would be effectually done by the corre- 
sponding rank proposed. Without such influential weight in a 
society like that of India, the Chaplains cannot command the respect 
of those among whom they move; and without that respect the 
Natives will never be induced to regard them as Ministers of a re- 
ligion worthy their most serious attention. And if they be not im- 
perceptibly led, or gradually persuaded to consider its precepts, and 
reflect upon its truths ; and thus, step by step, allured to admire 
the economy jof redemption ; how can we possibly expect them to 
become converts to its faith? It is, therefore, by an outward shew 
of respect on the part of the Government, and those in local autho- 
rity, to the Clergy as a body, and also by themselves as a body being 
patterns of benevolence as well as teachers of religion—in fine, by 
their examples as well as by their exhortations that conversion, 
humanly speaking, is to be expected.’ 


The point on which we are most inclined to differ with Dr. Shep- 
herd, is the extreme anxiety which he displays not to press incon- 
veniently on the Company's treasury. With him the expediency of 
this or that scheme of church policy and government in the East, 
becomes a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, as if the 
expenditure of thousands or tens of thousands would not be well 
repaid by the diffusion of the blessings of Christianity throughout 
Asia. That Dr. Shepherd should have become infected with this 
miserable economy in the service of the East India Company, is not 
at all surprising, for we are well aware that the inability to incur 
additional expence, has long been a conclusive argument against 
improvements of every description. Whether an increase in the 
number of judges, or of priests, be proposed, the answer is “we 
can't afford it ;” and to that plea, as things stand at present, there 
is to be sure no satisfactory reply. It would be in vain for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Board of Control, to urge an 
increase of the Ifdian Ecclesiastical Establishment, without either 
providing some means of its support other than the territorial re- 
venues of India, or instituting a strict inquiry into the disposal of 
every rupee of surplus, drawn from that source, beyond the actual 
exigencies of the Indian Government. Mr. Rickards has long ago 
incontrovertibly proved, that the sums annually paid into the trea- 
suries of India, are more than sufficient for all the just purposes of 
its public administration. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Board of Control, and Dr. Shepherd too, are in fault, because, 
instead of resolutely probing evils of the present system, and de- 
nouncing to Parliament and the country the unprincipled dissipation of 
the ha which is wrung from the industry of India; they content 
themselves with the suggestion of mere palliatives, and studiously 
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abstain from the indication of any scheme of reform, which is likely 
to prove unpalatable to the sovereigns of Leadenhall Street. There, 
every principle of public duty to England and to India, is. with 
shameless effrontery sacrificed at the shrine of patronage. - To pre- 
serve that patronage, the cumbrous: establishments’ of imperial 
power are maintained as charges on a trade, which without the 
artificial support of influence and revenue, were insufficient to em- 
ploy a pedlar ; expensive factories are supported where none are 
wanted, and the expenditure of ambassadors defrayed, where there 
is not business for a travelling clerk. For this all the duties of go- 
vernment are neglected, the just claims of the army are unsatisfied, 
the administration of justice is abandoned to beardless boys, and 
the ministers of religion compelled to betray their ‘trust, or be 
martyrs to its execution. To us it appears that the most expensive 
establishment suggested in the following extract, were, by no means, 
a provision too ample for the Church of Asia. \ It is nut necessary 
that the proposed Bishopricks of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
the Cape, should be endowed with the opulence of Durham, or of 
Derry, but that sufficient provision be made for the due and orderly 
administration of the rites of religion to those who are already be- 
lievers, and the succession of Christian ministers for the conversion 
of heathen nations, acknowledging the sovereignty of England, 
seems to us to be a duty, the performance of which, as long as the 
least unnecessary expence exists of any kind, no financial difficulty 
can excuse. The scheme of a navigating bishop, half priest, half 
sailor, and whose visitation is traced by Dr. Shepherd, were truly 
apostolical, but we very much fear that ‘nolo episcopari, would 
be returned to an offer of the new mitre from every parson in the 
United Kingdom, unless, indeed, it be the Jearned and pious divine 
to whose zeal in the conversion of souls, we are indebted for the 
work under review. 

‘ Dr. Buchannan’s zeal for an Episcopal establisament’in the 
East, urged him to suggest the expediency of appointing a metro- 
politan Archbishop, and three suffragan Bishops, &c. &c. But 
near two years previously to such his suggestion, viz., 1805-6, a 
‘plan for Church Government in India had beén proposed on a 
much more moderate and limited scale ; and under, at that time, 
a prevailing supposition, that all our foreign possessions were, in 
Church matters, controlled by the Bishop of London, as: being 
attached to his Lordship’s diocese, the proposed. measure was sub- 
mitted to Bishop Porteus, who, expressing his own approval, 
advised its being submitted to his Grace of Canterbury for further 
consideration, and which was accordingly done. 


‘The measure proposed was, the appointment of a Vicar- 
General, or Bishop, with three Archdeacons.. The latter were to 
have been the three senior Chaplains at the three Presidencies, 
who, having risen from the junior situations, and served at thc 
several stations of their respective Presidencies, would have been 
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enabled to assist the Bishop with every local information relative 
to the rules and regulations of the service,—the manner and cus- 
toms of the country in regard to the Europeans,—the habits and 
prejudices of the Natives,—the stations, as to their locality and 
importance, in respect to the number of Christians,—and indeed 
as to the various other matters of which a Bishop in India should 
necessarily be in possession. The Archdeacons were to receive 
5001. per annum, in addition to their salary as senior Presidency 
Chaplains. Here, at the very outset, was a saving of 4,500/. per 
annum, as each Archdeacon now receives 2,001. per annum :— 
and thus there would already have been a saving of nearly 70,000/., 
whilst the establishment would have been much more efficient than 
that now formed. 


The Bishop was not to have been considered as stationary or 
fixed to either Presidency; but to be a truly Asiatic Bishop, ex- 
tending his visitation to the interior, as well as to the Presidencies. 
He was to have spent his first year in personally visiting each 
station on the Bengal establishment,—in consecrating such churches 
as might be built in the interior of the country,—in holding con- 
firmations at the head stations of every district, &c.—and in issuing 
such regulations for the furtherance of religion as, from his own 
local knowledge he might deem expedient. (Considering the ex- 
tent of country, and the number of stations where his presence is 
actually required, together with the arrangements he would have to 
make, it would ‘ake him the year in a proper fulfilment of his 
duties.) He wus afterwards to have proceeded to Madras, and to 
have spent the greater part of the second year on that establish- 
ment, in a similar performance of his episcopal functions. On the 
third year, after visiting Bombay and its interior, he was to have 
returned to Bengal; and thus was he to have made his triennial 
visitations of stations as well as of Presidencics. 


‘ It may be recollected, that when India was first erected into a 
see, the Island of Ceylon formed no part of the diocese of Calcutta. ' 
The expediency of making it a part of that diocese originated with 
the late Bishop Middleton, who, in his third visitation, deemed it 
expedient to include Penang. Thus, much of the valuable time 
which that prelate would have been enabled to have given to visit- 
ing the interior of his diocese, was engrossed by sea voyages. A 
similar encroachment on the time of the late Bishop Heber is to be 
lamented ; and, consequently, how to prevent its recurrence merits 
consideration. 

‘The Bishop of Chester, in his discourse already adverted to, 
observed, that “the duty incumbent on a Christian Government, of 
providing for the religious instruction of its Christian subjects, is a 
duty which cannot be denied, however the acknowledgment of it 
may be evaded.” The force, therefore, of his Lordship's observa- 
tion must be acknowledged to be such as to warrant a suggestion 
on the expediency of appointing a second Bishop; should the object 
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which the societies for the propagation of the Gospel, at home and 
abroad, have in view, viz., the “ establishment of three Bishopricks 
instead of one,” be for the present postponed. Indeed, such a mea- 
sure may be opposed and rejected on the ground of increasing ex- 
pence, without meeting other, and perhaps still stronger, claims to 
the beneficent consideration of the Board and the Government, 
than those within the limits of the three Presidencies ; for it may 
justly be advanced, that if our ecclesiastical establishment be of any 
use—if Episcopacy be necessary or essential any where, some such 
form of discipline, and such an order as that of Bishops, are surely 
wanted, to superintend the Protestant Church in our islands, no 
less than on the continent of India. And as we are assured, by 
the voice of truth, that whatever good we can do should be more 
especially done to the household of faith, the appointment of a 
second Bishop, to the eastward of the Cape, appears to be a mea- 
sure so truly desirable as hardly to be resisted. 

‘ By the appointment of a second Bishop, whose episcopal func- 
tions should be directed to the colonies and islands eastward of the 
Cape, the future Bishop of Calcutta would be empowered to confine 
his duties to the continent of India; and not, like his regretted 
ptedecessors, for the favourable accomplishment of a sea voyage, 
have to hasten through the interior of his extensive diocese, in 
order to take advantage of the different monsoons which prevail in 
the Eastern seas. 

‘ Under a supposition that a second Bishop should ultimately 
become appointed, and consequently his attention be directed to our 
colonies or possessions in that distant quarter, the following is the 
course, with the several places of stoppage, which he could, with 
advantage to the best interests of religion, most conveniently to 
himself, take in his visitation. And as his residence, if Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay form the diocese of Calcutta, would be nomi- 
nally or ostensibly at the Cape, his visitation is considered to com- 
mence from that point. 

‘ Leaving the Cape, it would be desirable for him first to visit 
the Mauritius, which may be considered, in point of distance, from 
twenty to thirty days’ sail; from thence he would go to Ceylon, a 
passage of about three weeks; from Ceylon he would cross the 
Bay of Bengal, and reach Penang in about twelve or fifteen days. 
On quitting Penang, he would sail through the straits of Malacca, 
and touch at Singapore, in his way to Canton, a voyage from six- 
teen to twenty days. On his departure from Canton he might visit 
Melville Island, another of our settlements, and from thence through 
Torre's Straits, to York Point, coasting New South Wales to Port 
Jackson ; this voyage would occupy about three weeks; from Port 
Jackson to Van Dieman’s Land would be a passage of about ten 
days: and sailing from thence to St. Helena, which may be con- 
sidered the best course in his return to the Cape, he would finish 
his visitation in about three weeks more. 
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‘But if the two Presidencies of Calcutta and Madras should, on 
deliberation, be deemed of sufficient magnitude for one diocese, 
Bombay might form a component part of the second Bishoprick. 
And, as the latter Presidency is the track of several China ships, as 
also the principal Port of the Company's marine, the Bishop from 
it would always have the best opportunities of making his visita- 
tions, and at tre most moderate expense; and for which a fixed 
allowance might be made, in order to prevent any unreasonable 
charges. 

‘If Bombay were a part of the second diocese, the Bishop could 
visit the interior of this Presidency every other year, and the only 
difference in the route of his more extended visitation by sea, would 
be in his sailing first to Ceylon, and returning by the Mauritius to 
Bombay, which in this case would be his Lordship’s ostensible resi- 
dence instead of the Cape. In the course thus pointed out, the 
Bishop would be enabled to take his passage in such ships as might, 
in their times of sailing, offer most convenient accommodation ; and 
as in the order of ports already laid down, there are always ships to 
be met with, it would be unnecessary to take up or engage any 
particular vessel for the whole visitation ; which cannot but be de- 
sirable, as saving a vast expense, and making the Bishop master of 
his own time. 

‘An objection to the foregoing measure may arise from an ap- 
parent incongruity in uniting the Government colonies and a part 
of the East India Company’s possessions under one Bishop, and 
hence as to the mode of payment of his Lordship’s salary and pen- 
sion. But be it recollected, that at this moment two Government 
colonies, viz., Ceylon and New South Waies, are annexed to the 
see of Calcutta, and therefore there can be no reason for allowing 
such objection to have any weight; and as the Archdeaconries of 
Ceylon and New Sonth Wales would be transferred to the diocese 
of the second Bishop, the Government and the East India Company 
might readily adjust the payment of his Lordship’s income, by a 
comparative relation to the different places he would have to visit, 
as being in his jurisdiction. That the duties of the two Bishops 
would, as to their own individual ease and comfort, bear no com- 
parison ; and that the performance of those, which would indispen- 
sably be required of the second Bishop, would be attended with 
danger, as well as many privations, must be evident ; it follows 
then, that in point of income and retirement, the second Bishop 
should be placed on an equal footing with the Bishop of Calcutta.’ 


We cannot conclude without expressing our acknowledgments to 
Dr. Shepherd, for the information which his pamphlet has been the 
means of communicating to the public, and we have great pleasure 
in recommending it to those who have the interests of religion 
and the honour of their country at heart. 
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Aw Aurumn EvENING. 
From ‘ The Blackburn Gasette.’ 


Ste the Autumn Sun declining, 
Gilds with radiant gold the west ; 
And his latest beams reclining 
‘On the Ocean’s silver breast,’ 
Brighter glowing, 
Ere he leaves the world to rest. 


Still upon the verge of Ocean, 
Lingers the refulgent ray, 
Which adorns the downward motion, 
Of the glorious orb of day, 
As he mildly 
Draws his parting beams away. 


Where sultry heats, so late distressing, 
Parch’d the arid sun-scorch’d ground ; 
Now the gentle breeze refreshing, 
Wafts odoriferous scents around,— 
And all bounteous 
Bids the fragrant dews abound. 


Gleaming twilight, next succeeding, 
Veil’d in mists is Nature’s face ; 
Further still she swift receding, 
Yields to night her transient space,— 
And flits away, 
Other setting suns to grace. 


Night, the hour of calm reflections ; 
Night, the time of solemn thought: 
Night, to view the vast perfections 
Which the source of being wrought, 
Draws her curtain, 
And spreads her ebon shades afloat. 


Hush’d in silence—lost in shadows— 
Ey’ry aerial warbler still ; 
Not a sound across the meadows, 
Save the sweet ton’d Philomel, 
Nightly chanting 
By yon ever murmuring rill. 


Now the Moon, in heavenly grandeur, 
Rising sheds her mildest rays; 
And in true majestic splendour, 
Travels through the glittering blaze 
Of countless stars, 
That spangle heaven’s ethereal maze. 


Thus, as night to night returning, 
I’ve watched the calm retreat of day; 
Have view’d amaz’d, the sun adorning 
The ample bosom of the sea,— 
. Then retiring, 
Astonish’d how these things can be. 
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Voyace rrom Bompay to Mapras anp Catcurta. 
No. V. 


Departure from Point de Galle in Ceylon,— Negapatam—Tranque- 
bar—Pondicherry—Covelong. 


Point de Galle, April 22. 


We embarked at day-light under the expectation of a fresh land- 
breeze to take us out clear of the inner harbour before sun rise, the 
passage being so narrow, and hemmed in by sunken rocks on every 
side, that it is only with a fair wind that a large ship can get out. 
Being already unmoored, we slipped from a stern anchor laid out 
for us by one of the pilot boats. The wind was light from off the 
land, and gradually dying away, and the heavy swell that rolled in 
from seaward occasioned us twice to pitch our spritsail yard under, 
and one surf broke nearly over the forecastle, though we had then 
every stitch of canvas set, and were not going a knot a head through 
the water. We continued in this way with boats towing for fully 
three hours, during which time we had gone little more than a mile 
from our anchorage, and it falling now a dead calm, with a heavy 
sea breaking in from the southward, the ship was no longer under 
the management of the helm, and we were obliged to anchor. We 
rolled here during this calm in such a way as to endanger our masts, 
which, if not well secured, might have been fairly rolled over the 
side, and the ports were all shut in, and secured on both sides to 
prevent our shipping water. Some of the horses below were 
thrown off their legs, and indeed it was not an easy task to walk the 
deck steadily, since the ship rolled, and pitched and tumbled about 
as much as in the heaviest gale of wind, and though it was a perfect 
calm, the surf beat against the rocks under our stern with such 
force, as to throw their spray to the height of fifty or sixty feet in 
the air. 


We remained in this unpleasant situation until past noon, when 
the sea-breeze set in, and enabled us to weigh and make sail. We 
could then but just weather a dangerous rock, called the Bellows, 
from its breakers giving forth a sound of blowing as they roll their 
foam over it, and lying off the easternmost point of the entrance to 
Gallee-harbour. Having cleared this at two p. M., the pilot left the 
ship, and we made sail to the southward in company with the Laura, 
Captain Dennis, from Mocha, bound to Bengal, who had sailed in 
the morning from the Outer Roads here, and not having since 
brought up, was consequently far a head of us, 


At sun-set, having steered along a low and woody coast, in the 
direction of E.S.E. for about four leagues, we came abreast of a 
small islet, close to the shore, covered with trees, and called Woody 
Island. A little beyond this, to the eastward, we remarked the red 
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cliffs, which give the name of Red Bay to the height of the coast on 
which they appear. When thecentre of the bay bore N.N.E. 1 E. 
we had the point of Dondra Head, bearing East, just visible 
through the haze. A 

We rounded this Cape, which forms the extremity of the Island of 
Ceylon to the southward, at the distance of about a league, the 
weather being squally, and the wind off the land. It is a low pro- 
jecting point covered with cocoa-nut trees close to its extreme edge, 
and has this peculiar feature of distinction from low lands in general, 
that just off its pitch to the southward there is such deep water that 
no soundings are obtained within.a mile of it, within one hundred 
fathoms of line, 

23d.—At day-light, the visible extreme of Ceylon bore north, and 
we were at some distance from the land, a southerly current having 
carried us further off than the course, a distance by the log ; for since 
rounding Dondra Head we had steered E. by N. 4-N. sixty miles, 
to pass outside the Great Basses, and at noon were in latitude 6° 1 
N. and longitude 81° 44’ E., or to the S. E. of it. 


We hauled now N.N.E., to make the Little Basses before dark, 
and at 5° 40’ p. m. brought the breakers in one with Chimney Hill, 
bearing N.W. Having passed these two dangerous reefs, 
which, standing at the distance of seven and nine miles from the 
shore, impede the safe navigation of vessels round the S.E. coast of 
Ceylon, and have been the cause of many shipwrecks, we hauled a 
north course with the wind off the Jand, and a current setting to the 
northward and eastward, at the rate of a mile an hour. 

At sun-set, the Chimney Hill bore N.W. by W.3W., and the 
northern visible extreme of the island N. by W.. We found Captain 
Honsburgh’s directions and delineations of the coasts, and its sea 
marks perfectly accurate throughout. These were evidently from 
observations made during his own voyages along this coast, and not 
from the authority of others, on which he has sometimes necessarily 
been obliged to rely; and it is but justice to this indefatigable and 
able hydrographer, to state that in all parts of the coast which he 
describes from personal observation, his descriptions are constantly 
accurate, clear, and intelligible. 

24th.—At day-light, we were within a league of the coast, which 
was here edged with a white sandy beach towards the sea, a plain 
country, abundantly wooded behind, and ranges of broken hills 
rising’ in the interior, presenting the aspect of a rich and a diversi- 
fied country. 

We had light winds from the southward and south-east, with fine 
- Weather, and smooth water. At noon, we observed in latitude 
7° 14' N. and longitude 82° 2' E, with a remarkable piece of table 
land having a lump like a square tower rising from one end, called 
by the English Westminster Abbey, from its resemblance to. that 
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edifice in shape, bearing S.W. by W.3W., and another equally re- 
markable hill, called the Friar’s Hood, in shape exactly like a friar’s 
hood, when thrown over the head, bearing W.N.W. distant off 
shore from four to five thiles. 

The wind still being from the southward, we now steered 
N.N.W. to keep the shore aboard. At two p. mM. a sail was dis- 
covered a head, turning to windward, and at 3° 30’ we passed under 
her stern, and spoke her. She proved to be the ship Duncan, 
twenty-three days from Calcutta, bound to Bombay, to which port 
she belonged. 

At sun-set, the hill of Westminster Abbey bore S.S.W.2W., and 
the Friar’s Hood S.W., distant off shore five or six miles. The 
wind now began to fall light, and draw more off the land, so that 
before midnight we were close hauled, steering N.N.E. 

25th.—We intended to have anchored at Trincomalee for a few 
hours, partly for the execution of some business there, but the 
strength of the land winds which blew right off from the N.W., and 
the set of acurrent with them kept us at such a distance off the land 
in the morning, as to render our anchoring there difficult. 


Tt fell calm at eight a. m., and we had a sultry day. The current 
now set us to the northward, and at noon we observed in latitude 
8° 45’ N., and were in longitude by chronometer, 81° 38’ E., with 
the top of some of the interior hills of Ceylon just visible above the 
water, bearing S.W. by W.2 W. 

At sun-set, we were still a great distance off the land, though it 
was still in sight, and all our endeavours to close in with it were 
opposed both by the wind and the current. We were completely 
off the bank of soundings, having no bottom with a hundred 
fathoms of line. 

During the night, it continued calm, with light airs at intervals 
from the seaward, but of short duration, and variable. 


26th. At day-light we had drawn in so as to have the low land 
about Point Pedro and Point Palmyra, or the northern extreme of 
Ceylon, in sight from the mast-head, our soundings being in six- 
teen fathoms, full twelve miles off the shore. The whole of the 
northern portion of the island beyond Trincomalee, in the districts 
of Wanny and Jaffnapatam, forms a striking contrast with the ge- 
neral aspect of the country south of Colombo on the coast, and of 
Candy in the interior. The whole of the southern part of the island 
is hilly near the sea, and mountainous as it recedes inland towards 
the centre. Some of the ranges presenting masses of the most 
fantastic shape. The northern part is altogether one extended 
plain, with simply a beach of sand overhung by groves of cocoa-nut 
trees to be seen from the sea, fringing the coast, and not an emi- 
nence of any kind to be distinguished as breaking the line of those 


trees from the interior. 
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At noon we observed in lat, 9° 52’ N., and were in long. 80° 47’ 
E. with soundings in twenty-six fathoms, and no land in sight. 
We had thus passed on the outside of the long sand bank, called 
Point Pedro Shoal, which curves reund the northern extreme of 
Ceylon. This was surveyed by Capt. Heywood, in H.M.S. Leopard, 
in 1802, and a passage between it and the shore was found prac- 
ticable—the channel being about three miles wide, and the depth 
throughout from seven to nine fathoms on soft mud. The shoal 
itself may be approached to six fathoms on the outside in the day 
time, and eight at night, and on the shoal itself there are in few 
places less than three fathoms water. 


As we opened the straits between Ceylon and the Peninsula of 
India, called the Gulf of Manaar, on the south of Ramisseram and 
Adam’s bridge, and Palk’s Bay to the northward of Jaffnapatam, 
the winds drew more southerly through it, and we felt the northerly 
current here more strongly. ‘These straits are not generally navi- 
gable by vessels drawing more than six feet water; but small brigs 
drawing twelve and thirteen feet, go down through them in the 
$.W. monsoon, when it would be dangerous for them to go round 
the southern extreme of Ceylon. On reaching the shoal barrier be- 
tween Ramisseram and Manaar, they lighten to six feet by discharging 
their cargo, and after passing over, take it in again, this occasioning 
them a detention of three or four days only, as there are always 
labourers and boats here at the proper season to give the necessary 
assistance. On the island of Ramisseran is a celebrated pagoda, 
which is frequented by pilgrims from every part of Hindoostan. 
Its celebrity is connected with some local veneration of the spot on 
which it stands, and with some traditions regarding the passage of 
Adam’s bridge, and the separation of Ceylon from the continent of 
India. From the Island of Manaar to Calpenteen is the scene of the 
pearl fishery, so that at particular periods of the year both sides of 
these straits have a superabundant population, and it is remarkable 
that though this northern and north-western part of Ceylon is much 
less fertile, less healthy, and less agreeable in every respect than 
the southern coast ; it is here that all the most colossal ruins and 
surprising vestiges of the population, the wealth, the superstition, 
and often the useful labours of the early Ceylonese are found. 
There are some remarks and conjectures as to the cause of this 
seeming inconsistency, in the Introduction to Mr. Bartolacci’s Work 
on Ceylon, which are both ingenious and satisfactory, and throw 
great light on the subject. 

27th.—We had crossed over, with light southerly airs, from the 
Island of Ceylon to the Coast of Coromandel, steering N.W. to 
keep well in with the land, and keeping in from twenty to fifteen 
fathoms water. 


At sun-rise, we found ourselves nearly abreast of Negapatam, 
within five or six miles of the shore. ‘The town from hence had 4 
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straggling appearance, though there were many neat buildings 
scattered along the beach near the sea shore. ‘he fort is situated 
to the southward of the town, where there is a small river, having 
a dangerous bar at its entrance, and, therefore, navigable only by 
small country vessels, which must pass close to a battery on the 
north side of the river, either on entering or coming out, for 
there are two channels which are used, the weather one on going in, 
and the lee one in leaving the river, according to the prevailing 
monsoon. The anchorage for large ships in fair weather, is with 
the flag-staff west, in five fathoms; but in foul weather with the 
flag-staff W. by S., and the largest of the Pagodas of Nagore N.W. 
in seven fathoms, in both of which berths good holding ground is 
found. To the southward of Negapatam, about eight miles, is a 
long shoal with twenty to twenty-four feet water on it. It lies at 
the distance of from three to four miles off shore, and extends for 
six or seven miles in a direction of north and south. . Small vessels, 
of course, pass over and inside it—but large ships generally keep 
without, approaching it no nearer than six and seven fathoms, as 
those are the depths close to its outer edge. ‘The depths between 
it and the shore vary from three fathoms and a half to five. There 
is a rise of tide of three feet on the springs experienced here, and 
high water falls at five o'clock on the full and change. 


The’ first Europeans who possessed Negapatam, were the Por- 
tuguese. From them it passed into the hands of the Dutch in 1660, 
who fortified it so strongly, that it formed one of their chief set- 
tlements on this side of India. It surrendered to the English in 
1781, after withstanding a siege made by land and sea forces under 
the joint command of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes and General Sir 
Hector Munro. The besieging force is stated to have been mach 
less effective than that of the garrison. The siege lasted about a 
fortnight, during which time the garrison made several desperate 
sallies, but were repulsed, and refused to listen to the summons to 
surrender, ‘This was at length submitted to, however, on condition 
of military honours being granted to them, and private property 
respected. In the following year, when peace was concluded be- 
tween the English and the Dutch ; the town of Negapatam and its 
dependencies were ceded to the former by treaty, in whose pos- 
session it still remains as a dependency of the Government of 
Madras, and garrisoned and made tributary to that Presidency. 
Negapatam was considered formerly as the principal Port of 
Tanjore, and as such carried on an extensive foreign and inland 
trade. It imported. cotton from Bombay and Surat, raw and 
worked: silks from Bengal; sugar, spices, &c. from the Eastern 
Islands, Jaya, Sumatra, and Malacca; elephants, horses, timber, 
and gold, from Pegu; and the manufactures and productions, of 
China from Canton. _As it was itself chietly a manufacturing town, 
its exports. were made in muslins, chintzes, handkerchiefs, 
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ginghams, cotton cloths, and coarse articles of clothing for the 
American and West India markets, suited to the wants of the 
negro slaves there. The wars of Hyder Ali, and. his son Tippoo, 
are thought to have been the chief cause of the decline of its con- 
sequence, and since that period it has, not possessed, much im- 
portance as a place of import for foreign trade; but there still con- 
tinue to be large manufactures of cotton in the various kind of 
cloths made on this coast, carried on under inspection of a com- 
mercial resident and other officers at Negapatam. 

To the northward of the town about three miles, we observed an 
old black pagoda of a rude and inelegant shape, standing close to 
the sea-beach, and about three miles farther to the northward, were 
five white pagodas, of a much more light and elegant form. These 
resemble, from a distance, five obelisks, for they are precisely of 
that shape, being square at the base, and rising to a considerable 
height till they terminate nearly in a point at the summit. Ona 
nearer approach, the appearance of dark windows, or of something 
which form lines of black, alternately with the white, is seen. They 
all stand near each other, and the principal one being much higher 
than the rest, they form altogether an excellent sea-mark on the 
coast. 

Close to these five white pagodas, and on the northern side of 
them, is the river of Nagore, on the bar of which it is eight feet at 
high water, and the rise of tides about three feet on the springs, 
when high water falls at a quarter past eight o'clock. The anchor- 
age in the road of this place is two or three miles off the river's 
mouth, with the five white pagodas bearing W.S.W. in five fathoms. 
The town of Nagore, which is under the Government of Madras, 
and has a Commercial Resident, is a place of manufacture for 
cotton cloths, &c., and the Natives there are wealthy enough to 
have small square-rigged vessels for carrying on their own trade. 


We had an earlier breeze to-day than we had been favoured with 
for many days past, and, crowding all sail, we soon came abreast of 
Karicaulo, neither the town nor fort of which are easily discernible 
from the sea, as they lie about three hundred yards up from the 
mouth of the river, on the northern bank of which they are seated. 
This place, with a rich and populous territory around it, was a grant 
of the Rajah of Tanjore to the French, in 1729, and at subsequent 
periods. It then exported the produce of the surrounding country, 
in rice and other grain, and tlie labour of the people in manufac- 
tured goods of various kinds. The country itself is represented as 
the most fertile of any portion of this coast, being watered by two 
navigable branches of the Cavery, which descend through it to the 
sea. The fort was besieged in 1760, by an English force under 
Major Monson, and there were then 155 pieces of cannon, besides 
mortars, and a proportionate quantity of ammunition and other 
military stores, found among the spoils when they surrendered. 
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There were then dependent on this settlement of Karicaul 113 vil- 
, the revenue from which, including the customs of the port: 
and town, produced 30,000 pagodas a-year. 


At noon, we observed in lat. 10° 55’ N., and were in long. by a 
set of lunar distances taken in the morning and brought up to noon, 
of 80° 5’ 10" E., and by chronometer, at the same time, 80° 3/, 
having the five white pagodas of Nagore to bear S.W. by S., and 
the town of Tranquebar to bear N.W., with soundings in fourteen 
fathoms. 

The breeze continued to freshen from the S.E., and, as we hauled 
in N.N.W. in order to have a nearer view of 'Tranquebar, we came 
up abreast of it at one p.m., within the distance of a mile or two, 
so as to.be able to distinguish all the buildings of the town quite 
plainly. ‘The Danish flag was displayed from a very elevated flag- 
staff affixed to the northern end of the principal church, which had 
a tower at its other end, and stood apparently near the centre of the 
town. We answered this by the display of our own flag as we 
passed, and neither of us hauled them down until they were no 
longer to be distinguished by the other. The appearance of 
Tranquebar is interesting from the sea. To the southward were 
chiefly the dwellings of the Native Indians. The bastions of the 
fort, which were constructed of black stones, were seen close to the 
sea, with the surf beating on their foundations. In the centre was 
a large dark building, which appeared like a church, with a tower 
at one end and the flag-staff at the other. North of this, and appa- 
rently without the fort, was a pretty modern house, with a pillared 
portico, whose white columns were well contrasted with the verdure 
of a garden of trees behind them. Close by this stood a larger 
edifice close on the beach, with its light yellow front relieved by 
lofty pilastres in white chunam, facing the sea. The centre of the 
town showed the tops of many large and apparently well-built 
houses, and in the roads were anchored two brigs, and several 
smaller vessels, engaged most probably in trade. There is a 
small ‘river at Tranquebar, for coasting boats, but vessels anchor 
with the flag-staff from W. to W.N.W., in five or six fathoms. 


As a settlement’ of Europeans, Tranquebar was first subject to 
the Danes, whose flag still flies there. The circumstances which 
led to their first possession of it are worth noting. About the year 
1612, Marcellus de Boschhonder, an officer of the second rank in 
the Dutch East India Company, was sent with letters from the 
States General, and Prince Maurice, of Nassau, to Cenuwieraat, 
Emperor of Ceylon, the object of which was to undermine as much 
as possible the interests of the Portuguese in India, and to expel 
them as speedily as possible from Ceylon. ‘The Dutch ambassador 
was received with great consideration, and the result of his mission 
was a treaty between the States General and the Emperor, by which 
they were permitted:to: build’ a fort at Cotjaar, or Trincomalee, the 
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materials for which were to be provided by the Emperor, who was 
also to provide magazines of stores for their goods and merchandize. 
Boschhonder was detained in the island, at the Court of Candy, 
rather against his own wish, but, during a stay of several years, all 
the honours that could be conferred on him were granted by the 
King, and in the conspicuous part which he acted, both in council 
and in the field, where he repeatedly met and defeated the Portu- 
guese, he became one of the greatest heroes and most distinguished 
characters in the country. He was at length invested with unli- 
mited powers to conclude treaties and form any engagements he 
thought fit, in the King’s name, and being unable to procure the 
necessary aid which they desired against the Portuguese, from this 
country, it was thought expedient to send him to Europe, in order 
to make known his powers to the States General, the Prince of 
Orange, and the Directors of the Dutch East India Company. 


When Boschhonder arrived in Holland, some dissensions soon 
arose between him and the Directors of the latter body. This Prince 
of Mingore (for that, among a multitude of others, was one of his 
Candian titles) exalted above measure by the part he had acted in 
Ceylon, the influence he had acquired, the servility he had experi- 
enced, and the rank and the titles which he enjoyed, exacted more 
homage from the Directors than they were disposed to yield to 
one whom they regarded as their servant and inferior. The Prince 
of Mingore, accordingly, listening more to the suggestions of vanity 
than to the precepts of duty, repaired to Copenhagen, where, on the 
20th of March, 1618, he concluded a treaty with Christian the 4th, 
King of Denmark, which promised to secure to that monarch thuse 
advantages, of which the want of more condescension in the Dutch 
East India Company, to their supercilious countryman, seemed to 
have deprived them. 


Boschhonder sailed from Copenhagen, in the Elephant man-of- 
war, with a yacht to attend her, which had been furnished him by the 
Danish king, for the conveyance of himself, his wife, the Princess 
of Mingore, and their numerous retinue. The East India Company 
also sent five ships of their own for the purposes of trade, under the 
command of a Drnish nobleman, named Gule Gedde. These were 
on the Company's own account, but for the Elephant and her yacht 
Boschhonder had guaranteed to the King of Denmark the payment 
of their value by the Emperor of Ceylon. his enterprising cha- 
racter unfortunately died on the passage out, and it was not until 
twenty-two months after leaving Copenhagen that the squadron 
anchored in the bay of Trincomalee. 


On anchoring here, intelligence was sent to Candy of the arrival 
of the fleet, and of the death of the ambassador and his son, on the 
voyage, while copies of the treaty were forwarded, and a statement 
of the charges for the vessels, which were stated to have been, all 
of them, built for the Emperor, and to be awaiting his orders. The 
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Emperor's grief and disappointment at the death of his most dis- 
tinguished favourite, was accompanied, also, with a feeling of so 
much indignation at the injustice of the claim made on him for 
vessels which he had neither authorized to be built, nor could ever 
hope to use, that he despatched messengers to declare he would 
have nothing to do with the ships, and that as for the treaty, he 
should never ratify or observe it. 


The Danish Admiral, Gule Gedde, now thought fit to show his 
resentment on the yet unburied corpse of Boschhonder, which was 
still on board, as well as that of his son. It is said that the inter- 
ment of this unfortunate ambassador was accompanied with cir- 
cumstances of the most marked contempt, and an expression of the 
most vindictive feelings, while the corpse of the son, merely because 
his Danish Majesty, Christian the Fourth, had stood sponsor, at his 
baptism, was buried with all the pomp that the funeral obsequies of 
a royal infant could have demanded. From his wife, too, who still 
remained alive, to mourn over her husband and her child, this un- 
feeling Admiral took nearly the whole of her property, and sent 
her off to Candy, with three staatdogters, or maids of honour, and 
an old waiting-maid, where she remained at the court for about 
seven years, and then was taken by the Danish Admiral, Rowland 
Carpes, with the Emperor’s permission, to the settlement at Tran- 
quebar. 

To amend, in some degree, for this failure of the expedition to 
Ceylon, Gule Gedde proceeded to the coast of Coromandel, seem- 
ingly in search of some eligible spot for a settlement, when he 
anchored at Tranquebar, and purchased of the Rajah of Tanjore 
the port itself, and a limited district around it, for the payment of 
an annual rent of 2,000 pagodas. The troops that were destined 
for Ceylon, and had come out in the squadron, were now landed 
here, and a factory, with a good fort for its defence, was soon 
erected,,and the Admiral returned to Denmark. 


The Jesuits had settled here some time before the arrival of the 
Danes, and their persevering labours had made many converts to 
the Christian faith. Their church is still existing, and besides it, 
there is another, belonging to the inhabitants and to the garrison, 
which is called Zion, and a third, erected by the Danish Mission- 
aries, and consecrated in 1707, under the name of Jerusalem. In 
1699, the Rajah of Tanjore, wishing to dispossess the Danes of 
Tranquebar, brought an army of 30,000 men against it ; and after 
incredible labour and patience, they had brought their trenches to 
within half-pistol shot of the walls. The Danes had applied to the 
English, at Madras, for assistance, and just at this critical moment 
the reinforcements arrived. A sortie was immediately made on the 
besiegers, and they were put to flight, with great loss, and com- 
pelled to raise the siege. It was again besieged by the Rajah, in 
1718, but without effect; and they have never disturbed them 
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since. In the year 1807, when the capital of the Danes was visited 
by the British fleet, the city of Copenhagen burnt, and all its ships 
of war brought over, for security, to ride in the ports of England. 
Two companies of Sepoys were sent down from Madras, to take 
quiet possession of Tranquebar, and both that place and Serampore, 
on the Hoogly, above Calcutta, the only settlements belonging to 
them in the East Indies, surrendered to us without resistance. 
Since the late restoration of affairs in Europe to their pretended 
former footing, both these places have been restored to the Danes, 
and their national flag was flying here as we passed it to-day. 


We continued to enjoy a fine breeze from the S.E., and at four 
p. M. were abreast of Devicotta, a fort seated on a small island, just 
within the entrance of the river Coleroon. This place may be known 
by a thick grove of trees near the,sea, and four remarkable build- 
ings father inland, called the Pagodas of Chalambaram, which bear 
directly west, when on a line with the centre of the grove. There 
is a dangerous shoal, which stretches from the mouth of this river 
to the southward, as far as the southern end of the Coleroon wood. 
It is steep too, on the outside the western, shoaling suddenly from 
twelve to four fathoms, so that it would be prudent not to approach 
it within fifteen. His Majesty's ship Falmouth, according to the 
testimony of Horsburgh, in standing toward this shoal in the night, 
with an intention to tack, in twelve fathoms, missed stays, and got 
into four-and a half, where she anchored, and was fortunate enough 
to be able to warp out in the morning, as the weather was fine. 
The fort of Devicotta is said to be strongly built, and well planned, 
but is at present without a garrison. In 1768, it was taken from 
the Rajah of Tanjore, by an English force, under Major Lawrence, 
when the garrison were put to flight. It was once intended to 
have been formed into a harbour; and a formal cession of the 
surrounding territory was obtained by the East India Company, 
from the Rajah, with that professed view; but this object was 
abandoned, and it is still a place of obscurity, though still under the 
government of the Madras establishment. 


At sun-set, we had the flag-staff of Porto Novo bearing S.W.3W. 
off shore, about six or seven miles. ‘This is described to be one of 
the best ports on the coast of Coromandel, but it can only be in 
southerly winds, when it is sheltered by the Coleroon shoal, just 
described, to the southward of it. To haul into this anchorage, it 
is advised to bring the flag-staff to bear W. by N.2N., and the 
two central pagodas of Chalambaram S.W. by W.3 W., at the same 
time, when a vessel may stand in clear of the north end of the 
Coleroon shoal, and anchor in six fathoms mud, with the southern- 
most of the pagodas S.W.4W., and the flag-staff of Porto Novo 
W.ZN., off shore two miles. The river, or creek, is navigable only 
for small boats, and the water procured here is said to be bad. It was 
once a place of sufficient consequence to support both a French and 
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a Dutch factory at the same time; and there is still current a 
Porto Novo ‘pagoda, ‘a gold coin of their own mint, which is seen 
in the list of exchanges at Madras; but at present its commerce 
is confined to a small ‘coasting trade. 


As the breeze continued ‘fresh and fair, and carried us along at 
the rate of nine knots, we were abreast of Cuddalore before dark. 
A little to the northward of this are the ruins of Fort St. David, a 
bone of contention between the armies of Pondicherry and Madras, 
the possession of which was disputed often and warmly during their 
contests in this country. The town of Cuddalore, which is about a 
mile to the southward of it, is large and fortified, and is still consi- 
dered to be populous and flourishing, as a place of manufacture and 
trade. The site of the present town, with a small district around 
it, was purchased fur 31,0001. sterling, from a Mahratta Prince, by 
Mr. Elihu Yale, on account of the English East India Company, in 
the year 1686. It remained in their peaceable possession for more 
than half a century, during which period it had been fortified suffi- 
ciently to resist two unsuccessful attacks which were made upon it 
by the French in 1746. This was the year in which the French 
Admiral, M. de la Bourdonnais, arrived on the coast of Coromandel, 
with a hostile fleet of eight ships, mounting 398 guns, with which 
he beat off an English fleet of six ships and 270 guns, and after- 
wards captured Madras ; yet Cuddalore was able most effectually 
to resist the same force. In 1758, M. Lally, one of the most cele- 
brated of the French Commanders in India, began his operations, 
by the siege of Cuddalore and Fort St. David. The town and 
fortress both capitulated, the garrison being unusually slender, and 
these were all taken prisoners to Pondicherry. The French then 
demolished the whole of the works of Fort St. David, reducing both 
it and all the villas and seats of the English in the neighbourhood 
to a mere heap of ruins. . Since which period they have never 
been restored. The town, however, coming into our possession 
again at the following peace, recovered its former prosperity, as a 
manufacturing place, though not its importance as a military one, 
and thus it still remains to the present day, 

Although we enjoyed all the pleasure which sailors never fail to 
derive from a fair and freshening breeze, yet it was a circumstance 
of regret to us all, that we should pass by Pondicherry in the night, 
more particularly as the boldness of the coast admits of sailing 
along sufficiently near to distinguish the most interesting objects, 
and as we had read that this capital of the French dominions in 
India, and seat of their supreme government, was the largest, the 
strongest, and the most beautiful European settlement in the East. 


28th.—At day-light we could just perceive the hills of Sadras, 
and the pagoda near the sea at Mahavellipooram, on our larboard 
quarter, bearing about S.W. At day-light, we had the town of 
Covelong bearing N.W. by N., with a ship at anchor in the roads 
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here, and St. Thomas's Mount N.by W.3N. The appearance of 
this place from the sea is extremely pretty, and some of the houses 
there seem rather mansions of the rich, than simple dwellings of 
Native traders. This port was the seat of the Ostend Company's 
factory, on their first arrival in India; and building a fort here in 
1723, they made this their principal settlement, and retained pos- 
session of it as such until their Charter was suspended in 1727. 
It is at present under the government of Madras, and one of the 
principal places for the production and manufacture of salt. 


In the afternoon, we anchored safely in Madras Roads. 





FaME. 


From the ‘ York Gasette.’ 


I rove thee, mighty trump of Fame, 
When echoing to the winds of Heaven, 
Swells o’er the earth some glorious name— 
Some mind for man and nature given ;— 
But more I love the secret praise 
That like the morn’s half-opening rose, 
But by its scented breath betrays 
The bower in which its beauty glows ! 


1 love thee, Sun, of stars the star ! 

As, throned amid the heaven of blue, 
Rushes thy splendour free and far, 

O’er mountain top and vale of dew ;— 
But more I love the infant ray, 

As rising from its eastern cave, 
With circling flight, with fond delay, 

It seems to kiss the crimson wave. 


I love to hear the Anthem’s swee 
Through old cathedrals dim he high, 
Like swellings of the midnight deep— 
Like echoes of the opening sky ;— 
Yet more [ love the first faint tone 
That dies along the breeze’s wing ; 
Now thrilling sweet, now dim and gone, 
As if a spirit touched the string. 


I love thee, Genius, in the hour 
When triumph round thee pours its blaze ; 
When stands in bright consummate power 
The Spirit for a nation’s gaze. 
Yet more I love the first rich glance 
Of thy dark eye through early gloom, 
The whisperings of thy half-waked trance, 
The first wild rustlings of thy plume. 
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A Sratistican Account or THE Care or Goop Hope; n- 
cLupInG Hints on THE Means or Improvine tHat Expen- 
SIVE AND Imporrant Co.ony. 


As all information relating to our Colonies must prove highly 
interesting to our readers, we have condensed into the present paper 
a succinct account of Southern Africa, so that the reader may per- 
ceive almost at a glance, and within a compass of a few pages, the 
natural capabilities and internal resources, as well as the peculiar 
advantages, of that important settlement. 

Whether the ancients had any knowledge of the southern extre- 
mity of Africa is a doubtful point : but the first European navigator, 
who had the honour of doubling that promontory, was Bartholomew 
Diarz, an officer in the service of John the Second, King of Portugal. 
He proceeded to twenty-four degrees south, one hundred and twenty 
leagues beyond the track of former navigators ; and then, stretching 
boldly out to sea, never approached the coast again till he was forty 
degrees to the eastward of the Cape, which he had passed without 
seeing it. He then advanced as far as the River del Infanta, up- 
wards of six degrees to the eastward of Agulhas, which is the most 
southern point of that vast continent, and near a degree beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. The occasion of his return is unknown, but 
five and twenty leagues short of the above river, he erected a cross 
on an islet, or rock, which still bears the name of De-la-Cruz, in 
the bay of Algoa, or Del Algoa, so called from its having furnished 
a supply of water. The grand promontory which Diarz saw on his 
return, he named Cabo Tormentoso, from the tremendous storms 
which he had to encounter in his passage; but this appellation was 
afterwards changed by his sovereign to that of Bona Esperanza, 
or Cape of Good Hope, as expressive of the prospect which the 
discovery held out of a sure path to India. The path, however, 
was not explored till ten years afterwards, when the same Diarz 
served with his brother under that great commander Vasco de Gama, 
who touched at the Cape, but without making any settlement there. 
Next to De Gama, was the Portuguese admiral Rio d’ Infanti, who 
strongly urged his government to establish a colony on the southern 
coast of Africa, fixed upon a river for that purpose, to which was 
given his own name, but now called the Great Fish River. Some 
other attempts were made by different voyagers, belonging to the 
same nation, to colonize the Cape, but none of them proved suc- 
cessful, for the want of sufficient energy and management. 


In 1620, the commanders of two English ships in the East India 
Trade, took formal possession of Saldanha Bay, under the authority 
of the Company and crown ; but no farther notice was taken of the 
Cape till the year 1650, when the Dutch East India Company sent 
out Von Riebeck to form a settlement there. ‘That commercial body 
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however, never made any efforts to extend the Colony, or to im- 
prove the local advantages which they possessed, confining all their 
care to the Cape itself, as a port for the refreshment of their ships. 
Thus limited in their ideas, and fearful, perhaps, that a more flou- 
rishing colony would require an expensive military establishment, 
they threw every obstacle in the way of new settlers, allowed no 
trade to be carried on but what passed through their own servants, 
and made the Cape entirely dependent upon the government of 
Batavia. The wretched and jealous policy of the Dutch, was strik- 
ingly displayed in the law which they passed, that the nearest dis- 
tance from house to house, in the interior, should be three miles, 
thereby keeping the setiiers apart from each other, and preventing, 
as much as in them lay, a thriving population. Thus, a country 
abundant in natural riches and the means of subsistence, was neg- 
lected ; the colonists became unsocial in their manners, and the 
natives either retired as they advanced, or, if any of them remained, 
it was only to be reduced to a miserable state of slavery, under the 
usurpers of their natal soil. Another proof of the selfishness, or 
sluggish indifference of the Dutch government, is the fact, that no 
geographical survey of the Cape, was ever made till the country fell 
into the hands of the English, when a map was constructed by the 
order of Lord Macartney. From this survey, it appeared that the 
extent and dimensions of the territory, composing the culony of the 
Cape, formed a parallelogram of five hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and two hundred and thirty-three in breadth, comprehend- 
ing an area of 128,150 square miles. This great space of ground, 
excluding the population of Cape Town, was peopled by about 
15,000 white inhabitants, so that each individual might be said to 
possess eight and a half square miles of ground. The whole ter- 
ritory is divided into four districts, viz. that of the Cape; of Stel- 
lenbosch and Drakenstein ; of Zwellendam and of Graaf Reynet. 
The Cape district is chiefly composed of the mountainous part, which 
gives a general name to the whole Peninsula. The Table Mountain 
with the Devil’s Hill on the east, and the Lien’s Head on the west, 
forms the northern extremity of the peninsula, being in length from 
north to south about thirty-six, and in breadth eight miles, con- 
nected with the continent by a low flat isthmus. 


False Bay and Table Bay, one washing the southern and the 
other the northern shore of the isthmus, are the usual places of 
resort for shipping. This last affords secure shelter in the pleasant 
season, that is, from September to May, when the south-east winds 
prevail ; while Simon's Bay, on the western shore of False Bay, is 
safest for the rest of the year, when the northerly and north-westerly 
winds are strongest. The latitude of Table Bay is 33° 55’ S.; 
longitude 18°33’ E. Of Simon's Bay, the latitude is 34° 9’ S. ; 
and longitude 18° 32’ E, 


Cape Town is situated at the head of Table Bay, on a declivity ; 
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and consists of about eleven hundred houses, regularly built, and 
disposed into straight and parallel streets, intersecting eachother at 
right. angles. .Three or four squares give the town an open and 
airy appearance. In one is held the public market, another is re- 
sorted to by the peasants, from the country, with their waggons ; 
and the third serves as a parade for the troops. 


The inhabitants are about sixteen thousand, of whom ‘six thou- 
sand are whites, and a mixture between Europeans and Africans, 
and the rest blacks. The vegetable produce of the Cape Peninsula, 
consists of grapes, with all ‘the European, and many of the tropical 
fruits, esculents of ‘every description, and barley for the use of 
horses. In other parts of this district, however, wheat is raised, 
and besides supplying the market with grapes and raisins, about 
seven hundred pipes of wine are made every year. Of these, 
near one hundred pipes consist of a sweet, luscious wine, called 
Constantia, the produce of two farms lying near the mountains. 
The grape is the Muscadel, and though the rich quality of the wine 
is in part owing to the situation, there can be little doubt, but that 
an article equally good, might with proper care, be made in other 
quarters. The vineyards, gardens, and fruiteries, are divided into 
small squares, and inclosed by cut hedges of oaks, quince trees or 
myrtles, as a security from the south-east winds, but the grain is 
raised on open ground. 


The natural productions of the Cape Peninsula, are perhaps more 
numerous and beautiful than any spot of the same magnitude in 
the known world. Few countries, indeed, can boast so great a 
variety of bulbous-rooted plants; and at the end of the rainy 
season the plains at the foot of the Table Mountain, and on the 
west shore of Table Bay, exhibit a rich appearance of flowers of all 
colours, while the sides of the hills are finely scented with the family 
of geraniums, in all their different species. The frutescent, or shrubby 
plants, growing in wild luxuriance, furnish an endless variety for the 
labours of the botanist, who never fails to discover some species 
that have eseaped the researches of former naturalists. 


The peninsula of the Cape, however, is not equally favourable to 
the enquiries of the zoologist. The kloofs, or clefts of the moun- 
tains, still give shelter to wolves or hyznas, particularly the former, 
some of which venture at night into the town, whither they are 
drawn by the offal from the slaughter houses. All the mountains 
abound with a dusky coloured animal about the size of a rabbit, 
called here the das, but described by Linnzus under the name of 
ilyrax capensis, and by Pennant, the cape cavy. It is edible but of 
an indifferent flavour. A species of antelope called the griesbok, 
or grizzled deer, frequents the thickets and does considerable injury 
to the young shoots of the vine; and another species named the 
ducker or diver, from its manner of plunging and hiding itself 
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among the bushes, may be met with in the isthmus. But the 
steinbok, formerly the most numerous of the antelope tribe, is now 
driven from. this part of Africainto the interior. The horses of the 
Cape are mostly of Javan origin, or imported from South America, 
which last, called the black Spaniards, are deemed most serviceable. 
Heavy waggons, however, are all drawn by oxen, these animals 
being remarkable for their strength and docility. 


Round Table Mountain hover eagles, vultures, kites, and crows, 
which birds of prey make up for the depredations they commit, by 
clearing the roads of nuisances. Wild fow! is plentiful in the win- 
ter season, and all the bays and coast abound with excellent fish,— 
as perch of various kinds, soles, mackarel, and others unknown in 
Europe. Crabs, muscles, and oysters, the last equal to our own, 
are also numerous. In the winter, whales come often in the bays, 
and are taken with ease. They are in general from fifty to sixty 
feet in length, and yield each about six or ten tons of oil. 


Insects abound in such variety all over the country, as to furnish 
an inexhaustible supply for the enquiries of the entomologist. A 
species of locust about the Cape, proves very injurious to the 
gardens, and a minute kind of sand fly is extremely troublesome to 
passengers ; but it is remarkable, that the musquitos are much less 
offensive here, than on the opposite continent of America, and in 
the West Indies; scorpions, scolopendras, and large black spiders 
are noxious, and almost all of the serpent tribe are venomous. 


The most striking object at the Cape, is Table Mountain, the 
north front of which, facing the town, presents to the eye a hori- 
zontal line, of about two miles inlength. This stupendous mass of 
rock, appears as if it was supported by several buttresses rising from 
the plain, and inclining towards the face of the mountain, about 
half the way up from its base, thus giving it the semblance of a 
ruined fortress ; these walls are 3582 feet above the level of the bay, 
but the east side, which runs off at right angles to the front, is 
considerably higher. The west side, along the seashore, is rent 
into hollows and worn away into pyramidal masses. To the south- 
ward, the mountain descends in terraces, of which the lowest 
communicates with the chain that extends the whole length of the 
peninsula. The two wings of the front, namely, the Devil’s Hill, 
and the Lion’s Head, make with the Table but one mountain ; for 
though the summits have been separated, they unite at a consider- 
able elevation of the plain. The Devil's mountain, the height of 
which is 3315 feet, is broken into irregular points ; but the upper 
part of the Lion’s Head, 2160 feet in elevation, resembles a dome 
like that of St. Paul's, placed on a high conical hill. There are no 
appearances of volcanic origin in any. part of the mountain, nor 
have any fossilized remains been found imbedded on. its sides. 
Nothing can be more sublime than the prospect from the summit of 
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the Table, all the objects on the plain, and in the bay below, being 
dwindled into mere specks and lines. 
The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. 

Here grows, among a variety of handsome shrubs, the anea 
mucronata, an elegant frutescent plant peculiar to the mountain, 
and a species of heath, called the physodes, the flowers of which are 
white and glutinous. The air on the summit in the winter, and the 
shade, is generally about fifteen degrees, of Fahrenheit’ scale, lower 
than in the town: but in summer the difference is still greater, 
particularly when the fleecy cloud, called the ‘ table cloth,’ appears 
on the mountain, and gives a sure indication of an approaching 


storm. 

At the Cape they divide the year into two periods, called the good 
and bad monsoon ; but as these are neither regular, nor of any deter- 
minate duration, it is more advisable to adopt the quadripartite 
division. The spring, from the beginning of September to the end 
of November, is the pleasantest season; the summer, from De- 
cember to March, is the hottest ; the autumn, from thence to June, 
is variable weather, though generally very agreeable; and the 
winter, from June to September, is stormy, rainy, and cold. The 
two most violent winds are the north-west and the south-east ; the 
first being prevalent from the end of May till the end of August, and 
sometimes through the whole of September ; the other predominates 
for the rest of the year ; when the cloud shows itself on the moun- 
tain it blows in squalls with great fury. During one of these 
storms at night the heavenly bodies have a strange appearance, the 
stars being magnified, and the moon seeming to have a vibratory 
motion. The approach of winter is observed by the south-east 
winds becoming less frequent and violent, and the weather being 
more clear ; dews also begin to fall more heavily, and fogs hang in 
the morning about the hills. When the tempests cease, the distant 
mountains and the Table itself appear covered with snow. At these 
times the thermometer, about sunrise, is 40°, rising in the course of 
the day to 70°, but the general standard may be reckoned from 50 
to 60° during the season. In the middle of the summer it varies 
from 70 to 90° ; but the average is 83°, though it has been known to 
exceed 100° at Cape Town. The heat of summer, however, is seldom 
oppressive ; the mornings are sometimes sultry, but the}evenings are 
alwayscool. The south-east breeze usually begins about noon, and 
dies away towards night. From November to April there is seldom 
any rain; and it has been remarked, that notwithstanding the vio- 
lence of the tempests which occasionally arise, there is less thunder 
and lightning in the Cape than in any other part, except St. 
Helena. 

Such, indeed, is the happiness of this climate, that scarcely any 
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fatal disease occurs here except what proceeds) ftom the irregular 
habits of the people, who by their indolence and intemperatice, bring 
on consumptions, dropsies, gout, and liver complaints. ‘Timber of 
all kinds, for building and fuel, is very scarce and expensive at the 
Cape, owing to the negligence, of the Dutch residents, as the country 
beyond this district. is well-wooded.; and even, here, the oak, the 
white poplar, and the stone pine, are found;sufficiently to encourage 
cultivation. Veins, of,coal, however, have been..discovered in the 
isthmus, and no doubt can be entertained but that.iron also may be 
found, to answer, the expense of digging for both.these valuable 
articles. 

The district of Stellenbosch and Drakenstein includes the country 
from Cape L. Aguillas, the southernmost point of Africa, to the river 
Koussie, the northernmost boundary of the colony, being a line of 
380 miles in length, and the breadth 150 miles, comprehending: an 
area.of 55,000 square miles; in all which space 1,200 families only 
were under the old government. Part of this territory, indeed, 
consists of naked mountains and arid plains; but the remainder is 
a fruitful soil, and stvetching along the great chain of mountains, 
from, False Bay to the mouth, of the Oliphant’s, River. 


The drosdy of Stellenbosch, the residence of the landrost or super- 
intendent of this district, is. a very handsome village, consisting of 
about 70 houses, with offices and gardens, laid out into several 
streets or open spaces, planted with oaks, many of which are-of 
considerable size. In the village is a small and neat church, to 
which is annexed a parsonage-house, garden, and vineyard. The 
clergyman has a salary from government of one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, so that his: situation is.extremely desirable in a place 
free from taxes, and in a country abundant with every necessary of 
life. The establishment: of the landrost is still more sumptuous, 
his salary and emoluments being equal to fifteen hundred a-year: 
There are eight estates round this village, which produce wine, 
brandy, fruit, butter, poultry, and a variety of articles for the Cape 
Market, and the supply of. shipping in. Simon’s Bay. They yield 
also a quantity of corn.;. but this is. an article little cultivated*near the 
Cape, for the African peasants. or boors are wretched agriculturists, 
and so obstinate, that though an experienced English farmer, who 
settled among them, proved by the exuberance of his crops what 
could be done by labour, his neighbours only laughed at his experi- 
ments and advice. 


In this district, at a place called Baran’s Kloof, is a small settle- 
ment of Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum, the good effects of whose 
pious labours afford as striking a contrast to the Dutch system of 
colonization, as the mildness of Christianity itself does to the ferocity 
of Paganism. Since the transfer of the Cape to the English, the 
progress of these enlightened missionaries has been such, that a new 
settlement has. been formed: by them under the auspices of our 
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government. Not, far from Bavian’s Kloof is a chalybeate spring, 
chiefly recommended in rheumatic complaints and debilitated con- 
stitutions. The adjacent district of Drakenstein is very fertile, well 
watered, and contains many substantial farms. The Fransche Hoeeh, 
or French Corner, situated in the valley, takes its name from the 
refugees who sought an asylum in this distant part of the earth, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. To these people the 
Cape is indebted for the introduction of the vine, which has already 
proved highly advantageous, and promises to be still more when 
properly managed. On an acre of ground may be planted five 
thousand stocks, every thousand of which will yield a leaguer, or 
pipe of one hundred and fifty-four gallons. Of the rich sweet wines 
the colony produces a great variety; and it is remarkable that the 
muscadel grape gives a different flavoured liquor in every estate 
where itis planted. Some good brandy is also made here ; and the 
raisins are so excellent and reasonable as to leave no doubt of their 
becoming a considerable article of commerce, together with the olive 
and the almond, both of which are of a prime quulity. The sugar- 
cane grows here vigorously, but it has hitherto been entirely 
neglected. 


The district of Zwellendam runs along the coast, between the 
Breede river on the west, and Camtoos river on the east, running 
northerly to the Black Mountains. Its length is about three hun- 
dred and eighty, and the breadth sixty miles, giving an area of 
nineteen thousand two hundred square miles, occupied by no more 
than four hundred and eighty families. The principal village 
consists of about thirty houses, irregularly dispersed over a fertile 
valley, through which flows a fine stream of water. 


In this district, Mossel Bay opens to the south-east, the western 
point, called Cape St. Blaize, being in latitude 34° 10’ S., longitude 
22° 18’ E., and the distance from the Cape about two hundred and 
forty miles. When the winds blow from S.S.W., W. and round 
E.N.E., this bay affords safe anchorage for ships; here is a maga- 
zine for the reception of grain, the price of which article, at this 
place, is about twenty-two rix-dollars, the load of thirty-one Win- 
chester bushels. The Bay abounds with fish of various kinds, 
oysters of an excellent quality, and muscles ofa large size, but 
strong flavour. Great quantities of the common aloe grow upon 
the plains that surround the bay, the inspissated juice of which, 
was once an article of considerable trade, but it is neglected. The 
next division to Mossel Bay is the Autiniequas Land, extending as 
far as the Kayman or Crocodile’s River ; the mountains here, are 
covered with forests, and the land affords sustenance to immense 
herds of cattle, besides yielding a great quantity of corn. _Pletten- 
berg’s Bay begins at the Kaymans River, and continues to the inac- 
cessible forests of Sitsiskamma. This tract is exceedingly beautiful ; 
and within seven miles of the Bay are large timber trees, well calcu- 
lated for building, and exceedingly cheap. In the forests a creeping 
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plant grows in great plenty, the interior bark of which is a good 
substitute for hemp. ‘The iron ores, near the base of the moun- 
tains, might be worked by clearing the wood, of which there is 
an inexhaustible supply ; and should a settlement be fixed here, a con- 
siderable trade may be carried on along the coast, all the way to 
the Cape. 

Olifants, or Elephants River, runs at the foot of the second chain 
of Black Mountains to the westward, and falls into the Gauritz. 
The soil near it is strongly ferruginous, and the vegetation luxu- 
riant. The inhabitants cultivate the vine for home consumption, 
and distil ardent spirits from peaches and grapes ; but the articles 
carried by them to the Cape market, are chiefly butter and soap. A 
great quantity of gum arabic may be obtained here from the mimosa 
karroo, the bark of which tree is superior to that of the oak for 
tanning leather. The wild animals here, are the antelopes, hares, 
leopards, and tiger cats; while in the forests beyond, are found the 
elephant," buffalo, and rhinoceros. 

The district of Graaf Reynet extends to the eastern limits of the 
colony, five hundred miles from Cape Town. The Great Fish 
River, the Tarka, the Bambosberg, and the Zuureberg, divide it 
from the Kaffers on the east; the Camtoos River, the Gamka or 
Lions River, and Nieuveld Mountains from Zwellendam and Sut- 
tenbasch districts on the west; Plettenberg Landmark, the Great 
Table Mountain, and the Karreberg from the Bosjesman Hottentots 
on the north; and it is terminated on the south by the sea-coast. 
The mean length and breadth of the district may be about two 
hundred and fifty by one hundred and sixty miles, forming an area 
of forty thousand square miles, which is peopled by about seven 
hundred families. The inhabitants are entirely graziers, and almost, 
if not altogether, as great savages as the Bosjesman Hottentots, 
with whom they are perpetually at war, as they also are with the 
Kaffers. Here the springbok abounds to such a degree, that fifteen 
thousand are sometimes found assembled in one herd. Here also 
are zebras, lions, and buffaloes. Between the two last, sometimes 
fierce combats take place, in which the lion never fails to be the 
victor. The buffalo and the zebra might both be tamed, and ren- 
dered serviceable in an eminent degree ; but the Dutch, in this as 
in every thing else, have strangely slighted all the advantages which 
they possess in this rich and diversified region. 

Algoa Bay, in this district, is open to every point of the compass, 
from north-east to south-east, with good anchorage in five fathom 
water, not far from the shore. This bay, which is about twenty 
miles in compass, abounds with every sort of fish ; and is also the 
resort of the black whale in great numbers. As there is plenty of 
salt here, much advantage might be derived from salting beef and 
fish for the Cape, as well as for the supply of shipping. Hides and 
skins present another advantageous branch of trade, while the 
amazing quantity of forest timber furnishes the means of conveying 
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the productions of labour to other parts of the Colony. ‘The soil is 
excellent for grain; but unless a coasting trade be established, the 
settlers can have no inducement to extend the cultivation of it. 
‘The appearances of a rich lead mine have been indicated in this 
district; the working of which might be carried on, not only with- 
out much expense, but with every prospect of further and more 
valuable discoveries. 


Here the English built a fort, when they first got possession of 
the Cape; and on the restoration of the Colony to the Dutch, this 
establishment was considerably extended, under Governor Janssens, 
What renders this settlement of particular importance, is its situ- 
ation near the borders of the Kaffer country, and the facility with 
which, in consequence, any disagreements between the natives and 
colonists may be stifled in their birth. It therefore became an object 
of attention to the Dutch, though not till after we had set them the 
example, and then much money was expended upon the buildings 
which were left unfinished. It was in this neighbourhood that 
Dr. Vanderkemp fixed his residence, with another missionary, sent 
out by the London Society of Methodists ; but the deseription of 
Bethelsdorp, the settlement of these men, affords a melancholy. pic- 
ture of wild and misdirected enthusiasm. From this general and 
rapid survey it will appear evident to the reader, that while Pro- 
vidence has done every thing for Southern Africa, neither the na- 
tives nor the former settlers have done any thing. It might have 
been expected that a people, so proverbially industrious as the 
Dutch, would have turned this country to the best advantage, by 
improving its natural productions, and introducing such others as 
appeared adapted to the fertility of the soil. But, however diligent 
Hollanders may be at home, they are the worst of all colonianists, 
The Cape of Good Hope exhibits, in every part, proofs of their 
negligence, and how much nature may do for a country in spite of 
man’s idleness. Hada different line of conduct been pursued for 
the space of one hundred and fifty years, during which the Dutch 
quietly possessed this rich and extensive region, what an aspect 
would have presented itself on the eastern and western shores of 
Africa, from the apex of triangle to the tropic of Capricorn! Look- 
ing to what was accomplished in America within the same period, 
there can be no doubt bat that, in the same hands, and under a 
similar government, this vast continent would have, at the present 
time, displayed the proudest triumph of humanity, in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, and civilization of manners. _ Instead of all this, 
the great work of improvement is but in its infant state; and 
what renders it more difficult and vexatious, is the circumstance 
that, of all the beings in this vast settlement, the nominal Christians 
are the most.untractable, surly, cruel, and avaricious. While the 
Hottentots are both able and willing to become humanized, the 
African ‘boors, of Dutch descent, seem to take a pride in self- 
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degradation, They hate every thing that has a tendency to ame- 
liorate the state of the aboriginal inhabitants, over whom, they 
exercise a tyrannical sway infinitely more despotic than that of the 
slave-holders in the West Indies. The Dutch colonist. has suc- 
ceeded so far in brutalizing his disposition, that he considers the 
shedding of blood as nothing, and will talk of having shot half a 
dozen Bosjesman Hottentots with as much exultation as if he had 
gained by his prowess the hides of so many buffaloes. Thus. de- 
generate men are more ferocious than the children of nature, and 
are brought with greater difficulty to a state of honourable feeling. 
Of this melancholy truth the whole settlement at the Cape affords 
abundant evidences ; but one instance, among many, is sufficient to 
show the depravity of the peasantry in this colony. Provoked at 
the success of the Moravian Missionaries, in civilising the Hot- 
tentots, a party of boors, consisting of about thirty, entered into a 
confederacy to murder the three teachers, and to make slaves of 
their converts. Providentially for the missionaries, their horrid 
design was timely discovered by a Hottentot in the service of one 
of the assassins, and by him communicated to the devoted settlers. 
This was during the first English administration of the Cape ; and 
the Governor, Sir James Craig, immediately sent off a letter de- 
nouncing the heaviest judgment upon those who should disturb the 
missionaries. The consequence of this was, that the poltroons 
sneaked away, and from that time the settlement of the Moravians 
remained in a state of quiet, though not without being objects of 
hatred to the boors, on account of the improvement which they 
have effected in the poor Hottentots. 


The colonists may be divided into four classes, of which the 
following sketch will convey a general idea:—1l. People of Cape 
Town. 2. Vine-growers. 3, Grain farmers. 4. Graziers. 


The people of the town are an idle, dissolute race, who subsist 
chiefly by the labour of their slaves, each of whom is required to 
earn a specific sum every week, by various kinds of employment, 
as well as to attend upon the family to which he belongs. Why 
slavery should ever have been introduced into this settlement, it would 
be difficult for the most zealous advocates of that system to shew, 
since there is no calling carried on here but what might fully as well 
have been executed by the hired labour of the peaceful Hottentots. 
Such, however, has been the policy of the Dutch, that rather than 
give the least attention to the: improvement of the natives, they 
incurred a heavy expense in the importation of negroes and the 
purchase of Malays. Since the change that has taken place, slavery 
has: been on the decline ; and it is to be hoped the gradual cessation 
of it will produce a more elevated character, and more. industrious 
habits, among. a people who have too long disgraced themselves by 
a practice which, morally considered, is more injurious to the master 
than the poor creature under his control. This is exemplified at 
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the Cape; thé inhabitants of which confine their pleasutes sélély 
to the sensual indulgence of eating, drinking, and smoking,’ without 
having the least inclination to mental; improvement, soeial con- 
verse, or manly exercises. When the English gained possession of 
the place, a, theatre was erected, but the Dutch never frequented 
it; ang whether the entertainments were tragic, comic, or panto- 
mimic, all proved equally inoperative upon the phlegmatic minds 
of these people. But this is not to be wondered at when scarcely a 
book is to be found; even in the houses of the wealthier inhabitants ; 
and no persuasions could even induce them to establish a public 
school throughout the whole colony. 


The second class, ot the wine-growers, ate of a superior description, 
being; as was before observed, most of them déseendants of French 
refugees: Their farms ate chiefly freetiolds, in extent about 120 
English acres, laid out in virieyards and gardens. They have not 
only the best houses and estates, but in general their dortiestie 
economy is better than will be found in most country residences in 
this part of Africa. They raise little corn, because that is an 
article easily obtained in exchange for wine; their shéep, also, 
they procure in a'similar way: but they keep as many cows as will 
furnish milk for their families. The season for briiging theit wines 
to market is from September, to their new vintage in March; but 
usually, they do so in the four concluding months of the year, after 
which, their draught oxen are sént to their own farms, or those of 
others, till they are again wanted. The sandy roads at the Cape, 
requiré fourteen or sixteen oxen to dtaw two pipes of wine. A 
smali tax is laid upoh the wine and brandy brought to the Cape 
market; but all that is consumed, or sold in the country, is free 
from duty. . This is a very profitable concern, and the people ‘en- 
gaged in it, never fail to realize considerable property. 


3. The corn boors live in’ or near the Cape district, mostly on 
freehold estates ; and are in general a very wealthy people. They 
bring’a considerable quantity of grain to the market, besides sup- 
plying the wine-growers and graziers. More, however, might be 
raised) were thése farmers better agriculturists, but in reality they 
are indebted for their crops, rather to the goodness of the soil and 
the favourableness of the climate, than to their own industry. 
Their plough, a monstrous machine, drawn by fourteen or sixteen 
oxén, merely goes over the surface, so that where the ground is in 
the least heavy, it is not penetrated at all. Yet with all their 
bad» management, they rely upon a return of fifteen fold, and even 
double where the land is well irrigated. ‘The grain is not threshed, 
but trodden out by the cattle in circular floors. Part of the 
chaff'and straw is reserved for their horses, but the rest is aban- 
doned:as of nd use; though it’ would be of material service in the 
folds where their cattle are pent up’ at night. Netwithstanding 
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all this slovenliness, and want of care, these farmers thrive well and 
realize fortunes. 


4.The graziers live in the distant parts of the colony, and are 
scarcely a shade removed from the Hottentots in civilization. Many 
of them are Nomades, roving from place to place, without any fixed 
habitation, but erecting straw huts for their occasional accommodation. 
The hovels built by such as may be said to be stationary, are of the 
filthiest description possible, being seldom more than one room, in 
which the whole family, parents, children, and thirteen or fourteen 
Hottentots all herd together, as well by night as by day. The 
furniture, of course, is answerable to the mansion, and the dress of 
the inhabitants, both male and female, is equally appropriate. The 
stock of the grazier is as easily disposed of, as it is quickly reared 
and increased; the butchers at the Cape, sending their own 
servants regularly round the country, to make the necessary pur- 
chases, for which they give bills upon their masters, which are paid 
on the arrival of the cattle.’ As, therefore, the wants of these 
people are so few, and those supplied at a trifling expense, if they 
are not affluent, it must be their own fault. Till, however, they 
are brought to a proper respect for social habits, and the civil duties 
of life, they cannot be considered better than a plague to the 
country, the blessings of which are so grievously abused. It has in 
consequence, been judiciously recommended, that instead of suf- 
fering the butchers to collect their cattle in the manner just stated, 
certain fixed fairs should be established at Algoa, Plattenberg, 
Mossel and Saldanha Bays, which would have the effect of bringing 
ona reciprocal connection between the inhabitants of the several 
districts, and thus prove astimulus to industry and good manners. 


As these periodical meetings for trade, have been so long in 
request among most nations, and are of incalculable benefit, it is 
surprising that the Dutch should never have adopted any thing like 
them in this region, where they must have proved highly lucrative. 
Under our government, which has begun to ameliorate this portion 
of Africa, in earnest, the institution of fairs in different parts of the 
colony, will no doubt be made an essential point, for the purpose 
of converging the several local interests, and of stimulating the 
people on all sides, to exert themselves with energy, in the im- 
provement of their respective districts, by which means they will 
greatly enrich themselves. Hereby, also, the Kaffers. and the 
Hottentots may be brought to feel a relish for social intercourse 
and industrious habits; which would have the happiest effects in 
extending the light of knowledge, and mutual confidence between 
man and man, over this vast continent to the Straits of Mosambique 
on the one shore, and as far as Cape Negro on the other. This is 
no romantic idea, when the progress of the Romans in colonization 
is considered, and the still greater wonders that have been wrought 
within a century, on the vast western continent. Here the 
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obstacles to a rapid improvement, bear no proportion to the 
prospects of success, and experience shews that settlers have more 
to dread from indulgence than labour, in a country which yields 
spontaneously all that contributes to the wants and the luxuries of 
man. By the united efforts of an increased population, however 
fertile, this region may be rendered a mart for the supply of other 
pene of the globe with corn, wines of all sorts, brandy, dried fruits, 

oney, gums, olives, salted beef and fish; hides, ivory, cotton 
and raw silk, with many other valuable articles of commerce. This 
trade on the coast, will of course open new channels of traffic in 
the interior, and extend to an indefinite extent through Africa. 





YOUTH RENEWED. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


From the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ of 1826. 


SPRING-FLOWERS, spring-birds, spring-breezes 
Are felt, and heard, and seen ; 

Light trembling transport seizes 
My heart,—with sighs between ; 

These old enchantments fill the mind 

With scenes and seasons left behind :— 
Childhood, its smiles and tears,— 
Youth, with its flush of years, 

Its morning clouds, and dewy prime, 

More exquisitely tinged by time ! 


Fancies again are springing, 
Like May-flowers in the vales ; 
While hopes long lost are singing, 
From thorns, like nightingales ; 
And kiadly spirits stir my blood, 
Like vernal airs that curl the flood : 
There falls to manhood’s lot 
A joy which youth has not, 
A dream more beautiful than truth, 
Returning spring,—renewing youth ! 


Thus sweetly to surrender 
The present for the past, 

In sprightly mood yet tender, 
Life’s burthen down to cast,— 
This is to taste from stage to stage, 
Youth, or the lees refined of age ; 
Like wine well kept and long, 
Heady, nor harsh, nor strong ; 

A richer, purer, mellower draught 
With every annual cup is fraught. 





Sacrep Criicism, 
No. IIi. 


INTERPRETATION OF ScRipTURE-—Sources oF INTERPRETATION— 
tue Lancuaces, Transiations, CaroNnoLocy, Grocraray, 
Porrry, History, anp Rericious Rires or Scriprure—Qvo- 
TATIONS EXEMPLIFIED AND RECONCILED, 


Tue interpretation of Sacred Scripture is the most important sub- 
ject that can engage the mind of man. The Scriptures contain the 
words of eternal life: and if there is a subject in the whole uni- 
verse that deserves our individual attention, without all doubt it is 
this. That the study of the Scriptures is not free from difficulties, 
is frankly acknowledged, but what subject, in the whole circle of 
human knowledge, is free from difficulties ? or what object of human 
desire can be attained without labour and. exertion? It has long 
since been remarked that there is no royal road to learning. The 
man who wishes to acquire useful knowledge, must labour for its 
acquisition ; and in proportion to the value and importance of the 
object, should be the exertion which he employs, and the energies 
which he puts forth. 


There is a prejudice to be encountered at the very threshold of 
our inquiries, which it is desirable to remove at the outset. It is 
supposed that the Bible is a book peculiarly difficult, and that the 
biblical student must proceed in a manner totally different from 
what would be allowable apd. proper in the study of any other 
ancient book. This prejudice is altogether unfavourable, for al- 
though it is true that the Bible is the Word of God, given by the 
justification of his spirit, and delivered by Him who spoke as never 
man spoke, it does not by any means follow that it is either obscure 
or unintelligible. It is also not less true that its contents are more 
important than those of any other communication that ever was 
made to the human race. 


Yet it will be granted a priori that, if God intended to convey 
his mind and will to mankind, it must of necessity be in a language 
that is intelligible to them. Were he to address us in a language 
that could not be learned, the inference would naturally be that he 
did not intend we should understand it; that we were not bound 
to understand it ; and consequently that the revelation was of no 
use, or rather that it was not a revelation at all. But the absurdity 
of such a supposition is evident from the whole history of revelation. 
Before the confusion of tongues, God made known his will in the 
only language then existing. .Afterwards he continued to make it 
known in that language, which the people for whose use it was in- 
tended were acquainted with; and when that peculiar people were 
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captives in Babylon, and had become better acquainted with the 
Chaldee dialect than with their own, in that new dialect a portion of 
divine revelation was communicated. It is worthy of remark, in 
further illustration of this truth, that the message which God com- 
missions the captives to deliver to their heathen masters, is given 
in the Chaldee dialect, for the very purpose that it might be intel- 
ligible.—Jer. x. v.11. But what is still a stronger proof of this 
intention is, that, after the Greek language came to be more gene- 
rally known than any other, it was in the Greek language that the 
last and best revelation of the will of God was recorded. 


Much has been said, and much still needs to be said, with regard 
to the necessity of divine teaching. But let it be remarked that this 
necessity does not arise from natural causes, but from the moral 
state of our minds. ‘ Men love the darkness rather than the light, 
because their deeds are evil... A similar cause produces similar 
effects with regard to every branch of study. The mathematics are 
peculiarly a demonstrative science ; and about the conclusions of 
mathematics there is seldom any dispute, for this plain reason, that 
it is no man’s interest to controvert them: Never can it be the in- 
terest of any man to maintain in theory, that the three angles 
of a triangle are more or less than two right angles; or that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is not equal to 
the square of the base and perpendicular. But let these indubitable 
and demonstrated truths be applied to the mensuration of a field, 
or to any other practicable purpose, where there is room for the 
play of human passions, and where the interests of dishonest men 
come to operate, and you shall find that principles universally ac- 
knowledged in theory, give rise to endless disputes in practice. 


The rules of arithmetic too are abundantly plain, but their results 
are often disputed. Attend to the conduct of a dishonest man in 
settling a long account, the balance of which is against him. I 
shall venture to predict you will find him as difficult to be convinced 
of his error, as the most obstinate theological polemic that ever you 
encountered ; and for the very same reason-—because his interest, 
whether. real or supposed, steels him against conviction. I have 
borrowed this illustration from Hobbes, the Atheist, which, I may 
remark, affords an illustration of another important truth, that even 
the greatest enemies of religion are sometimes compelled to make 
concessions in its favour, 

Another obstacle to the study of the Scriptures, is an undue re- 
spect for human authority ; and implicit subjection to the opinions 
of others: No man can be expected to recommend a study which 


he has neglected himself; and with which, if worth the trouble of 
acquiring, he ought to have been acquainted. The critical study of 
the Scriptures has beei too long and shamefully neglected ; and 
therefore it is ndt to be wondered that deference to the dicta of 
others should sé frequently occupy the room of enlightened convie- 
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tion. ‘This may be illustrated by a short anecdote.' Asking once.of 
a venerable clergyman the meaning of a text which I did not under- 
stand, and for the explanation of which I had consulted every book 
from which I had hoped to derive information ; he replied by: in- 
quiring what I thought myself, and what books I had read on the 
subject, all which I candidly stated, and still professed that I had 
not been satisfied. All the information I obtained from him was in 
the following laconic answer, ‘Consult Dr. Guise ; it is probable he 
is of my opinion.’ 

From that moment I determined to study the Scriptures with 
more attention than ever I had formerly done, to trust Jess to the 
anthority of great names, and to yield assent to the opinions of 
great men, only when convinced by their arguments. I should ever 
regret if any thing I now advance should encourage in any one who 
does me the honour to attend these lectures, that pride of under- 
standing which despises assistance. But I must not withhold my 
conviction, that indolence in the neglect of the means, ignorance 
of the means themselves, and that culpable timidity which makes a 
man afraid to embrace the truth wherever he finds it, are the 
greatest obstacles to progress in knowledge generally,and in theknow- 
ledge of religion in particular, as much as in that of any other subject. 


I require only these two essential requisites in the study of the 
Scriptures; in the first place, that you bring to it a candid and 
teachable disposition, what our great Master calls ‘an honest 
heart ;’ and secondly, that you study to * know’ the will of God in 
order that you may ‘doit.’ And bringing with you these essen- 
tial pre-requisites, and looking up to God for the teaching of bis 
spirit, | exhort you to study the Bible as you would study any other 
ancient book to which your attention may be directed. 


Suppose, for example, that some ancient classic, of which you had 
never before heard, were newly discovered; and that you had suf- 
ficient inducements, to inspire you with the desire to understand its 
meaning ; what course, I ask, would you pursue, in order to become 
acquainted with its contents? Would you not, in the first place, en- 
deavour to acquire a knowledge of the language, in which it is 
written ? Next, would you not compare together all the copies of 
the classic you could collect, in order to obtain one as perfect 
and correct as possible? If there were translations into languages 
with which you were better acquainted, you would think it im- 
portant to procure them. If there were difficulties which could not 
be removed by these means, you would naturally direct your 
attention to other collateral sources of illustration; the geography 
and history of the country in which the author lived, or which he 
described ; the laws, manners, customs, &c., of the people, for whose 
use the work was written. _ If difficulties still remained, you would 
proceed to a more close examination, and critical analysis of the 
classic composition itself; comparing one part withanother, and 
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nning! with what was more plain, you would endeavour gra-~ 
dually to arrive at satisfactory results, respecting those passages 
which were more abstruse. And if after all your painful investi- 
gation, you ‘still felt apprehensive: of the danger of mistake, you 
would® naturally look up to the Father of lights, to bless your 
endeavours for the discovery of truth. 


Now this is the very course I should recommend to you in 
the study of the Holy Scriprures. First, it must be evident that an 
accurate knowledge of the original languages of the Holy Scriptures, 
is of primary importance ; especially the knowledge of the He- 
brew, in which greater part of the Old Testament was originally 
written, and which gives a tincture and colouring to the language 
of the New Testament Scriptures. Besides, a variety of words, 
such as Raca, Corban, Golgotha, Abbaddon, and a number of 
others, which frequently occur in the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, are of Hebrew origin. The idiom and structure of the 
language of the New Testament writers may in many cases be best 
explained, by a reference to this source. Blackwall and others, 
have endeavoured to prove, that the language of the New 
Testament is classical Greek, by producing expressions from the 
early writers in that language, similar to the peculiarities which 
occur in the Gospels and Epistles. In laying down these premises, 
the advocates of this hypothesis do not seem to consider that, in 
place of adding to the probability of their theory, they are rather 
affording a decisive proof, that the Hebrew is the most ancient of 
all languages, seeing that it early gave a tincture to all other 
languages, and that it is the primitive simplicity of the Hebrew 
which diffuses that inimitable charm throughout the language of 
the ancient writers, which constitutes at once their chief excel- 
lence and the most infallible criterion for detecting forgeries. 


The primitive simplicity of the Hebrew, the original language of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, is also a circumstance which 
facilitates the translation of them into other languages, and renders 
them better adapted than any other style of composition, to the in- 
struction of the ‘poor, to whoin the gospel is preached.’ The 
existence of a Greek translation of the Old ‘Testament, for several 
centuries prior to the dispersion of the Jewish nation, produced: 
what has been called, the Hellenistic dialect, that is, the Greek which 
was spoken by native Hebrews—having a strong tincture of. their 
native tongue. 

The attempt to explain the Scriptures critically, without the 
knowledge of the original languages, is an anomaly in science ; 
and it is only the frequency of it that prevents it from being obvi- 
ously observed. Allowing that the Scriptures are well translated, 
(and the excellence of our established version is generally submitted) 
yet as the words and phrases of different languages do not and 
cannot exactly correspond with each other, some degree of obscu- 
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rity, and sometimes ambiguity, are unavoidable in a translation. In 
many cases words cannot be found to express the precise meaning 
of the original. Complex terms in different languages, embrace 
sometimes more and sometimes fewer ideas. The translation is 
therefore in danger of expressing too much or too little; and among 
different terms which may be adopted for the translation, it is some- 
times difficult to determine which comes nearest to the truth. It is 
possible indeed, to translate such words by a paraphrase; but 
paraphrases, in proportion as they gain in perspicuity, lose in pre- 
cision, force, and beauty. And after all, the man who is ignorant of 
the original, whatever other assistance he may have, must, in most 
cases, take his information upon trust; and, in many instances, 
adopt opinions which he would not have done had he possessed the 
means of judging for himself. These observations are intended for 
those especially whose destination in life contemplates the instruc- 
tion of others. 


Nothing is more common than to hear preachers of this descrip- 
tion, remark an emphasis in the expressiens of the translations, 
where there is none in the original; such phrases as ‘trees of 
God,’ ‘mountains of God,’ which have been supposed to contain 
some mystical meaning, are intended simply to express large trees, 
exceedingly high mountains—such as human art is incapable of 
producing or imitating. On the other hand, a real emphasis is 
often overlooked, Of this we have a fine example in the transla- 
tion of II. Peter, i. v. 7, ‘Add to your faith virtue.’ In this 
passage, the word translated ‘add, is very inadequately rendered. 
The original word expresses a beautiful allusion to the chorus in 
the ancient tragedy, where the principal personage leads the way, 
taking by the hand the next in succession, who again leads by the 
hand the third, the whole choir in order, thus advancing, in a long 
compacted line, every part of which co-operates to the regularity, 
harmony, and perfect symmetry of the action. An emphasis has 
often been remarked in the passage, ‘I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people.’ But the distinction betwixt 
will and shall, on which the emphasis is founded, has no place in 
the original ; both verbs are merely expressed in the future tense, as 
promises usually are. 


Il. The peculiar structure and idiom of the original languages is 
important to be known and attended to. Every language has 
modes of expression peculiar to itself, which demand particular 
attention, in order to be understood. This is one of the chief 
difficulties in acquiring a foreign language; and it is a difficulty 
which we feel more sensibly when we attempt to speak, write, or 
translate a foreign language. This difference in the idiom and 
structure of languages, arises from numerous sources, and more 
especially from the diversified modes of thinking which prevail in 
different countries. All the uations of Europe have produced | 
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writers .ip.the Latin language, the greater part of whom, whilst 
they. wrote in a foreign language, have thought in their own ver- 
nacular idiom, The result of this has been tbat, instead of a classi- 

cal composition, they have respectively produced a semibarbarous 
jargon of their own, It would be endless to enumerate ridiculous 
instances of mistakes, arising from misconception or mistransla- 
tion of the peculiar idioms of different languages. This is a fertile 
and familiar source of entertainment in comedy, where foreigners 
are introduced as. speakers. A familiar example of such a mistake, 
may serve. to impress the truth of the remark on the memory. 

Gall and Spurzheim, the craniologists, had a parcel of stuceo casts 
of the human skull, which were exhibited for sale, in the window 
of the well-known Corri. It seems, that in the German, the same 
word whieh signifies a human soul, signifies also the skull. The 
appalling impression, therefore, may more easily be imagined than 
described, which was produced by the sage label that invited the 
passengers’ attention-——‘ Humun souls sold here.” 

ILI. A knowledge of the translations into other languages, espe- 
cially into the ancient languages, is not only useful for emendation 
of the sacred text, but likewise for understanding its meaning. 
Many corrections of the sacred text have been proposed, upon the 
authority of ancient versions, which, when rightly understood, 
show nothing more than the profound ignorance of both. 


IV. Much light may be derived in the interpretation of the 
Seriptures, from a knowledge of the geography and scenery of 
the country in which the writers lived, and to which in their 
writings, frequent allusiou is made. In the song of Deborah and 
Barak, for example, we read Judges v. 21, ‘ The river of Kishon 
swept them away, that ancient river, the river Kishon.’ Here a 
question, one would think, must naturally occur, (which in fact 
does not seem to have occurred to any of the translators.) Why 
is the river Kishon, which was, and is, in ordinary cases, a small 
stream (though at that time it appears to have been swollen by the 
rain) why is it styled ancient? If we examine the original, we 
shall find. that the word thus translated is Kedem, and that the 
primary meaning of that word is eastern, because the east was the 
cradle of the human race. Hena Cadmus, literally the eastern, is 
the name of the man who first brought letters into Greece. Turning 
again to a description of the rivers of Palestine, we learn that there 
were. two rivers called Kishon, both rising in the mountains of 
Tabor,—the one flowing west into the Mediterranean Sea, the other 
east into the Lake Tiberias. It was the latter of these—the eastern 
Kishon, which swept away such numbers, of Sisera’s army ; and 
now we discover the beauty and propriety of this graphic descrip- 
tion, ‘the river Kishon, the eastern river, the river Kishon swept 
them away.’ 


V.. A knowledge of chronology is in many cases important, and 
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peculiarly useful to correct mistakes, and reconcile apparent dif- 
ferences ; especially in the account of the lives of the ancient pa- 
triarchs, and of the Kings of Judah and Israel.’ To give you'a 
single example. It is generally taken for granted, that Cain and 
Abel were the first born children of our first parents ; though this 
is no where said in Scripture. But infidels, taking this for granted, 
have ridiculed Cain’s apprehension lest some one should find him, 
and kill him, seeing on their, assumption, there was none in the 
world, himself excepted, but his father and mother. Another class 
of them have presumed to account for the circumstance of Cain’s 
apprehension, by supposing that there were several races of men 
created coincident with, or prior to, the creation of Adam. But 
the ridicule of the one, and the gratuitous supposition of the other, 
are both set aside, by simply noticing the chronology. Adam was 
one hundred and thirty years old at the birth of Cain and Abel, who 
cannot well be supposed to have been less than twenty years of age 
at the death of the latter. The command, therefore, to increase and 
multiply, having taken effect at this period, that is, in the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth year of the world, according to the calculation of 
Lightfoot, (which any one, moderately skilled in the common opera- 
tions of arithmetic, may verify for himself) there may have been, and 
there is reason to believe there actually were, thousands of de- 
scendants from the original pair by that time. 

VI. History is another source of interpretation. To sacred his- 
tory in particular, there are frequent allusions ; especially in the 
poetical parts of Scripture. History and chronology reciprocally 
throw light upon each other. Thus, the age of the book of Job, 
is determined to be posterior to the flood, and to the destruction of 
Sodom and Gommorha, because it contains allusions to both. It is 
likewise determined to be anterior to Exodus, because in it. there is 
no allusion to that event. Bishop Stock, in his late translation, has 
rendered himself ridiculous, by an absurd and unsuccessful attempt 
to find out some allusion to the Exodus. 


In Psalm Ixxvii. v. 19, the general meaning is obvious, and the 
expression beautiful. But the beauty and propriety of the terms, 
are rendered more apparent, when we consider the historical fact to 
which the passage alludes,—God’s ‘way was in the sea,’ when 
through the Red Sea, he opened up a passage for his people, and 
conducted them safely over its channels as on dry land—and the 
traces of his footsteps, which he plants in the sea, were no 
longer to be discerned, when the impatient billow returned to its 
strength and overwhelmed his enemies. 


Sacred history is a fruitful source of Scriptural illustration. The 
Scriptures abound with an exhaustless variety of the most interest- 
ing allusions, drawn from this source ; many of which are passed 
over unobserved by careless readers and superficial thinkers. The 
apostle’s description of ministers as earthen vessels, has an allusion 
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to Gideon's earthen pitchers; by the breaking of which, alarm was 
carried into the camp of Midian, and the victory shewn to be of 
God. In the same manner he alludes to the falling of the walls of 
Jericho,. when..he says, ‘the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.’ 

Besides the sacred history, the history of all nations is sub- 
servient to the illustration of Scripture. From the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Genesis, we learn more respecting the origin of ancient 
nations, of the names, genealogies, destinations, and settlements 
of the various families and tribes of mankind, than could have been 
gathered from any other source,—nay, than from all other sources 
united. And to the names mentioned in these two chapters, there 
are such frequent allusions throughout the Scriptures, that many 
passages would be unintelligible without an acquaintance with them. 


There is such a close connection between promises and their per- 
formances, predictions and their accomplishment, that without the 
knowledge of history, it is impossible to perceive the force and 
exactness of both. ‘The history of Cyrus, by Xenophon, is a full 
and faithful development of the truth of the predictions regarding 
Cyrus; and Josephus’s History of the Jewish Wars, is the best 
comment upon the prediction of our Lord, respecting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 


VII. The manners and customs of the Jews in ancient times, 
and of the Oriental nations who still retain their ancient customs, is 
of the greatest utility. Many Christian expositors confiding in the 
dogmatical authority of German or Spanish Jews, (who knew as 
little of Oriental customs and manners as themselves, and far less 
than the bulk of the literary public now know from the writings of 
modern travellers) have thus rendered themselves ridiculous, and 
their writings fanciful and erroneous. Dr. Hammond among the 
Armenians, and Dr. Gill among the Calvinists, are writers of this 
description. In the natural history of the Holy Land, most others, 
until within little more than half a century, and many of them much 
later, relying on the authority of Aristotle and Pliny, (or, perhaps, on 
imperfect translations of them,) for their accounts of the botany 
and’ zoology of the Scriptures, have exposed themselves to be 
laughed at by ‘those who, from a reference to more authentic 
sources of knowledge have come to be better informed. ‘The ac- 
count of Sampson’s foxes, which has been ridiculed by infidels, 
admits no room, when properly understuod, for their prophave 
raillery ;» when it is considered that the same word which signifies a 
fox, signifies also a jackali—that the jackall resembles the fox in 
various respects, and even in the sound it utters,—that it is a 
gregarious animal—of which an equal number, to that which 
Sampson provided, could easily be collected at this day and em- 
ployed for any similar purpose of annoyance. 
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VIII. The consideration of the scope and: connection’ of a par- 
ticular book or passage, aid the coniparison’ of the words’ and 
phrases that occur in one passage with sittiilar words’ and phrases 
in other passages, or other books, which afford niore’atnple illustra. 
tion, is of immense advantage. Many men; of good plain sense, by 
the assistance of marginal references in their Bibles, have attained a 
knowledge of Scripture, which seems almost incredible to the indo- 
lent and inattentive. 


Many of you may have heard’ prudence inculcated under the 
name of holy guile, an absurd. phirasé which has! been universally 
exploded by all who have formed nioré correct’ ideas of the passage 
from which it is pretended it was originally borrowed.~-2 Corin. 
xii. 16. ‘ being crafty, I caught you with guile.’ Let any man of 
common sense read the whole chapter; and observe the scope of the 
passage ; he will find that the object of the Apostle is to defend him- 
self from the accusations of his enemies, that he was not sincere in 
the regard which he professed for the church to whom he wrote, 
that though he took no maintenance from them for himself, it was 
only an expedient to draw from them more liberally in future, He 
anticipates the objections of his enemies in these words, which must 
be rendered interrogatively. ‘ Be it so, I did not burden you; but 
being crafty I caught you with guile!’ And so far from appearing 
guilty, of what modern refiners would have justified, under the 
sanctimonious appellation of a pious fraud, he repels the objection 
by appealing to fact, ‘Did Titus make a gain of you by any of 
those I sent unto you ?” 

IX. The comparison of the Old Testament with the New, ¢s- 
pecially in those passages of the former which are quoted or alluded 
to in the latter, is an important source of interpretation. This de- 
partment opens up a wide field of investigation; the parallel pas- 
sages and other subjects of comparison are numerous, and many of 
them confessedly difficult. This isa subject teo which, notwith- 
standing its importance, has been less assiduously cultivated than 
most of the others I have already mentioned; most writers having 
treated it briefly and superficially , the only book expressly written 
upon the subject which has come to my knowledge, is ‘Suren- 
husius de formalis allegundi Scripturas.’ This work is quite ade- 
quate to the purpose which the writer intended, namely, to answer 
the objections of the Jews, by an appeal. to their own principles and 
practice in quoting Scripture in their own writings, some of which 
principles are solid, but many of them are such as cannot satisfy 
any rational mind, and are only calculated to bring. religion into 
contempt. 

Having cursorily pointed out several of the principal ‘sources of 
Scripture interpretation, I shall, im my fiture lectures, enter into 
@ more minute examination, in’ doing’ which ‘it stall be my en~- 
deavour to comprise and condense inté as narrow a compass 
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as, possible, the statements and reasonings which I shall bring 
forward. Instead of confining myself to the order above laid 
down, I shall commence with the principles of interpretation last 
mentioned, viz. Scripture quotations. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that we are much in- 
debted to the numerous scholiasts and commentators who have 
laboured ‘in this field of biblical literature ; both to those who have 
written upon the whole of the sacred books, and to those who have 
confined their attention to detached passages of Scripture. Even 
from the most defective commentators something may be learned ; 
and in consulting the best of them caution is to be used. Catholic 
commentators consider themselves bound to support the peculiar 
opinions of their church, as expressed in the voluminous writings 
of the fathers, and too many Protestants have proceeded upon the 
same principle. 

To this latter class of commentators belong Lightfoot; Schoet- 
genius, and Dr. Gill, who, from attachment to particular nostrums, 
seem hardly to think it safe to attempt to explain an obvious clause 
in the New Testament, unless they can find out something like it, 
however far fetched, in the writings of the fathers. This timidity 
on the one hand, and hair-splitting nicety on the other, are alike re- 
prehensible and ridiculous. A minister, in expounding the sermon 
on the Mount, thinking it necessary to say something with regard to 
every clause, sagely observed, (and, I think, quoted his authority to 
prove in reference to the exordium of that discourse,) that when the 
orientals spoke they opened their mouths. Grotius, Elsner, Raphe- 
lius, and others, seem to think it equally necessary to find some 
parallel passage in the Greek or Roman classics. A knowledge of 
the peculiar tenets and opinions of a writer is the best key to his 
commentaries, and enables us to profit by the perusal of his works. 
The anti-heretical zeal of Hammond, for example, serves to account 
for his having discovered, in almost every chapter of the New Tes- 
tament, the heresy of the Gnostics. 


It is much to be regretted, (yet impartiality demands the remark) 
that some of the most esteemed commentators, seem not so anxious 
to discover the mind of God, or to ascertain the precise meaning of 
an expression, or a discourse, as to fix upon them a meaning which 
will consist with and favour their peculiar creed. Others there are 
whose vague and ambiguous expositions serve rather to involve and 
perplex, than to elucidate and determine the meaning of Scripture. 
This is the great fault of Dr. Gill and of Dr. Guise. On all dis- 
puted es, it is their usual practice, first of all, to warn you of 
two or three things which a passage does not mean ; then to sug- 
gest three or four more, any of which it may mean ; but, after all, 
to leave you to find out for yourself, what it really does mean. 


Another observation, of no small importance, is, that the doctrinal 
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disputes which have subsisted among the various sects of Protes- 
tants, have confined their attention so exclusively to that peculiar 
province of texts and passages on which they rest their respective 
doctrines, church order, and modes of worship, that they have had 
little leisure, and still less inclination, to examine, with the same 
attention, other parts of Scripture, equally important, and equally 
deserving of their investigation. Yet, even from the most partial 
and polemic theologians benefit may be derived; for; whilst many 
of them are by no means safe guides upon doctrinal. passages, yet 
on subjects of common interest, information, both solid and inte- 
resting, is frequently communicated. 

Such writers as Estius, Locke, Pierce, Benson, M‘Night, may be 
profitably consulted upon many points of history, chronology, and 
general literature ; although it would be unsafe to trust them upon 
some others, Dr. Taylor's key, and M‘Night’s preliminary remarks 
and dissertations, (which are in a great measure borrowed from it,) 
do not exactly fit the Apostles wards ; but were contrived to suit the 
system which the writers had previously espoused. In his ‘ Harmony 
of the Gospels, M‘Night has seldom led his followers astray ; as he 
had less temptation to go astray himself. 

Calvin, Piscator, and Bengellius, are perhaps .as honest ‘and 
candid interpreters of Scripture, as any who have come down to our 
times. To the honour of the last of these, it may be said, that he 
often conveys more important information in a line or two, than 
some voluminous writers do in a whole page. And of Calvin, it 
has been said, “ Quod novit, clarissime explicabat ; quod non novit, 
calledissime conjicielet.’ I believe there is not one conjectural 
reading of of the New Testament, suggested by him, which has not 
since been.confirmed by original MSS. 

I trust this digression, (if it be really such,) will be pardoned ; as 
I consider it one of the most important services that can be rendered 
to the biblical student, to direct him in the choice of books, and to 
point out the cautions necessary to be observed in consulting them. 


Before entering on the subject of Scripture quotations, as a source 
of interpretation, I would only further remark of interpretation in 
general, that the felicitous rendering of a word or of a phrase often 
reflects light upon a whole passage ; and that idioms which are 
hardly transmitted into one language, may be advantageously trans- 
lated into another. In many modern translations, some passages 
are improved, brought nearer the original, while in others they are 
deteriorated and rendered less faithful. A judicious selection of 
what is most excellent in each, would form no conteimptible expo- 
sition of Scripture. 

I now proceed to direct your attention to scriptural quotations, a 
subject important in itself, but of especial importance to the critical 


inquirer. 
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Quotation from the Old Testament, and allusion to incidents 
therein recorded by the writers of the New, form a department of 
biblical criticism of great importance, and at the same time of no 
small difficulty. ‘Those who have not been at the pains to examine 
Scripture quotations and allusions, are not capable of appreciating 
either the one or the other. If you take a common English Bible, 
with the usual references; and turn from the quoted passages in the 
New, to the places in the Old Testament, from which they are taken, 
you will soon collect a number of variations and discrepancies that 
will perhaps puzzle and astonish you. But there are some considera- 
tions which will tend to lessen, if not to remove, the difficulty. 


I. The established translation of the Bible was not the work of 
an individual, but of a company of learned men appointed for the 
purpose, who distributed the books of Scripture among themselves, 
and each of whom executed that portion of the task of translation 
assigned him, separately. And although the whole, or greatest 
part of the translation thus executed, was afterwards read over in 
the hearing of the translators in company, yet it cannot be expected 
to be so uniform as it doubtless would have been, had the whole of 
the translation been the work of one man. This circumstance, 
therefore, produces an appearance of discrepancy in the translation, 
which does not exist in the original. 


II. The copies from which this translation was made were neither 
so numerous, nor so correct as those which we now have; only a 
comparatively small number of MSS., and those not the most 
ancient, having been collated for this purpose. And hence every 
defect in the copies and MSS. from which they translated, was cal- 
culated to give rise to corresponding defects in their translation. 


III. The authority of the Masorites in the translation of the Old 
Testament, and that of the Latin Vulgate, in the translation of the 
New, were regarded with a degree of reverence which they did not 
deserve, and which they would not now obtain. 


IV. A set of military rules were prescribed to the translators, in 
consequence of which they were in some cases prevented from fol- 
lowing their own better judgment. One of these rules was, ‘ you 
shall not change the old ecclesiastical words, such as congregation 
for church, overseer for bishop.’ Had this rule not been considered 
as imperious, we can hardly imagine that they would have trans- 
lated Pascha, Easter ; a name which had no existence in any lan- 
guage when the New Testament was written; and which, though 
it serves to point out the season of the year accurately enough, yet 
conveys to ignorant people the false idea that the observation of 
Easter was of apostolical institution. It would have been truly 
ridiculous had the same word in the original been rendered by the 
same term elsewhere ; as, for example, had they said that ‘ Christ, 
our Easter (passover) is sacrificed for us.’ 
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V. An acquaintance with the Cognate languages has since opened 
up the the more correct meaning of many words, the knowledge of 
which the Jews had lost ; and with regard to which they were only 
able to form conjectures. Of these conjectures, it is. only necessary 
to say that, in some instances they were rather calculated to mislead 
than to assist those who placed confidence in them; of which we shall 
have occasion to notice many instances in the course of this inquiry. 


VI. Another source of apparent discrepancy in the translation of 
the English Bible, was the defective knowledge which the transla- 
tors possessed, of some of the sources of Scripture illustration which 
I formerly mentioned, namely, of the geography and natural 
history of Palestine ; of the manners, customs, antiquities, &c., of 
the Jews, and other oriental nations. On these subjects our in- 
formation has, since their times, been greatly extended and ampli- 
fied, by the laborious researches of modern travellers, who have 
visited Palestine and other eastern countries ; and this information, 
together with a more correct knowledge of ancient nations, have 
furnished a large and valuable harvest to the biblical critic, have 
thrown much light upon the sacred page, and enabled us to form 
clear and comprehensive ideas, upon many subjects, of which 
modern laws can say nothing, or at least little tothe purpose. We 
have a recent and striking example of this in the case of Mr. Frey, 
a converted Jew, but still so much of a Jew and a German, that he 
directs us in the very beginning of his grammar, to pronounce the 
letter which in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets, holds 
the same place as B in the English, not as B, but V; and would 
have us to say Vavel instead of Babel, and Vethavara instead of 


Bethabara. 

VI. Another source of mistranslation has been, inattention to the 
several forms in which quotations are prefaced and introduced. 
Such forms as the following—‘ As it is written’—‘ He saith’— 
‘One in a certain place testifieth’—‘ That it might be fulfilled’— 
and a variety of other similar expressions, have frequently been in- 
terpreted in the same sense, as if their import were synonymous ; 
although it must be evident, even @ priori, that, when a variety of 
expression is used by the same writer, in correct and significant 
language, a shade of difference in the meaning is undoubtedly in- 
tended. Examples of such difference we shall have occasion to 
adduce in the sequel. 

The Sacred writers are so far from quoting Scripture at all 
times in the same way, that they exhibit all the variety that is to be 
found among correct writers, not sacred, either of ancient or of 
modern times. Sometimes they quote the express words of Moses 
and of the Prophets, in the precise sense in which they were used by 
the original writers ; and sometimes they give the obvious sense, 
but not the precise words. The force of a quotation often depends 
upon a single word, the import of which may be learned from 
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almost any translation; and which may not be materially, or at all, 
affected by the variation that occurs in the other words of the sen- 
tence. As for example, Galatians iii. 16, in giving a quotation of 
the promise made to Abraham, it was quite sufficient for the 
Apostle’s purpose to prove, that this promise primarily applied to 
Christ, ‘ He saith not—and to seeds as of many, but as of one,— 
and to thy seed which is Christ.’ 


The writers of the New Testament sometimes, though not so 
frequently as some have supposed, quote the words of the Old Tes- 
tament without any regard to their original and immediate intention ; 
but merely as language suited to express the ideas which they had 
in their own minds at the time they composed. We have two ex- 
amples of this in the tenth chapter of Romans. In the sixth verse 
the Apostle uses the words of Moses, Deut. xviii. 15, in which he 
describes the inexcusableness of the Jews, who pleaded ignorance 
as an apology for the violation of the Jaw; and adds such addi- 
tional words of explauation, as were fitted to express the guilt and 
folly of professing Christians, who rejected the gospel which was 
preached unto them. We have another instance still more decisive 
in the eighteenth verse, where the Apostle employs the language of 
the nineteenth Psalm, describing the universality of the information 
that may be derived from the heavenly bodies, ‘which spread the 
truth from pole to pole,’ to point outthe general extension of the 
gospel, by the preaching of the Apostles and other Christian mi- 
nisters at that period. ‘ But I say, have they not heard? Yes, 
verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the 
end of the world.’ 

In addition to all these modes of quotation, I shall have occasion 
to observe a number of instances, in which the sacred writers em- 
ployed references and allusions still more distant. It shall also be 
my endeavour to shew, that this mode of composition, so far from 
being a fault in the sacred writers, on the contrary, adds to their 
excellence and beauty ; and that a similar practice constitutes a 
principal charm in the writings of all men of general information, 
and of correct taste. 

What scholar does not know that Virgil was a stoic? and that 
many of his expressions allude to the absurd idea of that school, 
that God is the soul of the world?) And yet, who is not charmed 
with Mr. Wilberforce’s application of several expressions in that 
poet, to illustrate the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s operation upon 
the hearts of men? 

‘Mens agitat molem, spiritus intus alit.’ 

‘Mind agitates the sluggish mass, there is a spirit which operates 
within,’ &c. 

What man of taste and of correct sentiment, will not relish an 
Qo FE 9 
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apt allusion to the language of a fine poet, when Paul, at Athens, 
addressing the Grecians, quotes their own poet, Aratus ? 
‘rod yap Kau yévos eopev’” 
‘ For we are also his offspring.’ 

The poet meant to say that men are the offspring of Jupiter ; but 
the Apostle gleans a powerful weapon from the concession, and 
applies the quotation as an argument, that men who admit the 
principle of our derivation from, and relation to, the Creator, 
ought not to think that the Parent of a rational and intelligent 
offspring, is himself destitute of these qualities—‘ that he is like 
unto gold or silver, or stone, graven by arts and man’s device,’— 
or, that he, to whom we are indebted for existence, is in any manner 
dependent upon us. 

Having stated, and briefly explained these general principles, I 
shall proceed to illustrate the quotations from the Old Testament 
in the order in which they occur in the New: and no sooner do we 
open the sacred volume than we meet with several examples. The 
very opening of Matthew’s Gospel is a quotation—‘ The book (or 
the register) of the generation of Jesus Christ.’ It is universally 
acknowledged that this Gospel was written for the use of converted 
Jews, to whom it was of great importance to prove, at the very 
outset of the history, that Jesus is the lineal descendant—the ‘ seed 
of Abraham,’ and the rightful heir of David's throne. 


This genealogy is divided into three periods, of fourteen gene- 
rations each, in round numbers. With regard to the first of these 
periods there is no dispute. In the second period, three generations 
mentioned in the books of Kings and Chronicles, namely, those 
which occur between Joram and Ozias are here omitted. In order 
to the satisfactory solution of this difficulty, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that the three individuals omitted were wicked persons ; that 
their reigns were of short duration, and that they were omitted in 
the Jewish catalogues as persons who were not thought worthy to 
be interred in the sepulchres of the kings. It was enough for 
Matthew’s purpose, that he found the Jewish catalogues thus con- 
structed. If Joram was therein inserted as the grandfather of 
Ozias, the genealogy is as regular, and the line of descent as 
certain, as if he had been his immediate father. In the second 
period, verse 11, the name Jehoiakim, or Eliakim, is interposed 
before Jechonias. This is according to 2 Chronicles, as in the 
reading of several MSS., and completes the second period of 
fourteen generations. 


In the third period, Zorobabel is the last whose name is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. The names which succeed must 
have been taken from the Jewish registers; and their being correct 
according to these, was all that was necessary to satisfy the Jews 
upon this head, which was the chief use of the catalogue. 
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The catalogue of names, in the third chapter of Luke, was de- 
signed to prove to the Gentiles, for whose use it was written, that 
Jesus was not only the heir of David's throne, but also the fruit of 
his body, and the seed of the woman, who was predicted as he who 
should bruise the serpent’s head. How it comes to pass that, 
with Matthew's Register, neither the names nor numbers of Luke’s 
Catalogue agree, is easily accounted for, upon this principle, that, 
when a man died childless, the first born of the marriage betwixt 
his widow and his brother, was accounted to the deceased, and all 
the rest to the survivors. And it is upon this recognised principle 
that the Catalogue of the one is constructed. 


The next quotation, in the same chapter, is one of great impor- 
tance, and therefore requires to be considered with peculiar atten- 
tion. Matthew i. v. 23, is a quotation from Isaiah vii. v. 14. It 
is to be remarked, that, both in the Prophet and in the Evangelist, 
the English translation is faulty. ‘The emphatic article is used both 
in the Hebrew and in the Greek ; and the rendering, consequently, 
should be, ‘ The Virgin shall conceive, and bear a son.’ The Jews 
object to the application of this passage, that the Hebrew word, so 
translated, does not signify a virgin; but they do so without 
grounds. For the original word olmeh properly signifies one that 
is hid, which appropriately denoted a virgin, from the well-known 
practice in these, and most other eastern countries, of keeping their 
females, especially the youthful of that sex, secluded from the world, 
and not permitting them to mingle in society until they were mar- 
ried. There are two Hebrew words which signify a virgin— 
Bethulah, one who preserves her chastity, though living in society ; 
or, in other words, a young woman ;—and Olmeh, one who is above 
suspicion, as being excluded from society, and, therefore, out of the 
reach of temptation. 


The latter of these words occurs seven times in the Scripture. 
In one of the passages it is explained by a synonymous expression— 
. a virgin which had not known a man. In five of these seven pas- 
sages, the Jews acknowledge that the word signifies a pure virgin. 
This and one other passage are the only instances to which the 
Jews object to its being so rendered. The Targuin, however, and 
Septuagint translation, which were made, and commonly used, by 
all the Jews, uniformly translate these two passages in the same 
manner as is done in the English translation. Proverbs xxx. v. 19, 
is the only passage in which there is any difficulty, and yet it is 
capable of a very clear and satisfactory explication ; the words are, 
‘the way of a man with a maid,’ The passage is an allusion to 
the arts of seduction that are practised to corrupt virgin innocence, 
and to snare unwary youth, and which are yet shrouded under tle 
decencies of a fair profession, and plausible external deportment— 
the schemes of deception are no more to be discovered, than the 
flight of the ‘ eagle in the air,’—the artful guile, no more to be dex 
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tected than the sinuous windings of a ‘ serpent upon a rock,’—and 
the deciduous path of licentiousness no more to be traced than the 
rapid course of the ‘ship upon the sea.’ It is, therefore, evident, 
that in this passage also the word olmeh must mean a virgin, in the 
strict sense of that word. 

With regard to the other disputed passage in Isaiah vii., the 
emphatic article evidently refers its application, not to the Prophet's 
wife, who was already the mother of children, but to a virgin who 
had been formerly mentioned ; and who can this be but the mother 
of this promised seed, who was to bruise the serpent’s head. You 
will also remark, that this was not a sign which Ahaz required, but 
one which God gave without his asking; and that it was a sign 
given, not to Ahaz alone, but to the house of David. If it be asked, 
how could the declaration contained in this passage answer for a 
sign, seeing the period to which it referred was so distant? I 
answer, that the design of God, in reference to that event, was not 
now revealed for the first time: it had already been declared that, 
of the fruit of David’s body, God should raise up one to sit upon 
his throne ; and this promise was granted as a secarity for the pre- 
servation of the family of David, and his lineal descendants, until 
this promise should be fulfilled. 

The name given to the child, evidently can apply to no other but 
the Messiah— Immanuel,’-—‘ God with us,,—in our nature,—and 
upon our side; and that this name is to be taken in all the emphasis 
of its meaning, is evident from what is said with regard to Im- 
manuel, in the following chapter—that he should be ‘ for a gin and 
for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem,’ who should be offended 
at his cross ; but ‘for a sanctuary’ to those who trusted in him. 
The chief difficulty seems to have arisen from the fifteenth verse,— 
‘butter and honey shall he eat.’ These expressions, however, plainly 
intimate times of peace and plenty. 

But the sixteenth verse evidently refers to another child, which 
was already born; but who can this be but Shearjashub? And 
for what purpose was the Prophet commanded to take the child in 
his hand, if not that a reference was to be made both to his person 
and to his name? ‘ Before this child shall know to choose the 
good, and refuse the evil, the land which thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings.’ Pekah and Remaliah’s sons were to 
be conquered by the King of Assyria, and Judah delivered from all 
further alarm on their account. In fact, the whole prophecy, from 
the beginning of the seventh to the end of the twelfth chapter, 
throughout, pursues this double subject,—of a present deliverance, 
as an earnest and a pledge of one infinitely greater, to be accom- 
plished by the Messiah; as you will perceive by examining the 
whole at your leisure. I shall only add two other remarks, for 
vindicating Matthew's, or rather the Angel's, application of this 
prophecy. 
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I. That Shearjashub, that is——the remnant shall return—was 
not the only one of the Proplfet’s sons who had a prophetical name 
imposed on him. From the beginning of the eighth chapter, it 
appears that the name of the Prophet's second son was also signi- 
ficant. The Prophet is commanded to take a great roll, and to 
write concerning Mahershalalhasbay—that is, he hasteth to the spoil, 
he shall speedily take the prey. The prophet’s wife, it was re- 
corded before two witnesses, should bring forth a son, to be called 
by this name ; with an assurance, that before he should be able to 
name his parents, the kingdoms of Israel and Syria should be de- 
stroved by the King of Assyria. 

II. ‘The words in the eighth verse describing the progress of Se- 
nacherib over the whole land, evidently proves the dignity of the 
person who is called Immanuel—‘ The stretching of his wings shall 
cover the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.’ It is this considera- 
tion that gives the ground of confidence, because the land is Im- 
manuel’s. ‘ Associate yourselves together, O ye people, and ye 
shall be broken, for God is with us,’ or taking it as a proper name, 
‘for Immanuel shall frustrate your counsels.’ 

I have thought it useful to say'so much upon this quotation, be- 
cause it is extremely important in itself, because it has been violently 
opposed in its proper application by the Jews ; and, because by most 
Christian expositors, (not excepting even Bishop Lowth) its force 
has been weakened, and its meaning obscured, by their doctrine of 
a double sense of Scripture ; supposing that in its primary signi- 
fication, the prophesy refers to a virgin then present, who was to 
have the son here described ; and that it is only in a secondary 
sense, that it applies to the Messiah. This mode of interpreting 
the passage, is the more remarkable in Lowth, seeing that, in the 
conclusion of his note, he refers to what is said of Immanuel in 
the eighth chapter ; and very ingeniously observes, that Micah, a 
contemporary prophet, refers to this very prophesy, Micah v. 2, 3, 
‘He shall give them up, until she that travaileth bring forth,’—and 
that he that should be born ‘should be the ruler of Israel.’ It is 
still farther worthy of observation, that the name of Jesus, by which 
our Lord is called, may be interpreted to signify, Jehovah shall 
save. The prophesy was, therefore, legitimately quoted, and ac- 
curately fulfilled. 

Matthew ii. v. 6, is another quotation which has been supposed 
difficult to reconcile with Micah v. 2. In comparing the passages 
two questions occur ; first, how are we to reconcile the prophet and 
the evangelist as to the relative importance of Bethlehem? And, 
secondly, why does the evangelist leave out an important clause of 
the original? ‘whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.’ ‘I'o these questions I might answer, and answer truly, 
that the Aprstle is not responsible for the correctness of the quo- 
tation ; for it is not he, but the chief priests and scribes who made 
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it; and therefore, it is a full vindication of the Apostle’s character 
to say, that he has accurately recorded what they may have more 
or less correctly said. But I add, that the quotation as made by 
the chief priests and scribes in reply to Herod’s interrogatory, is 
very capable of being vindicated on its own merits. And in the 
first place, in reference to its real, or relative importance, it is 
literally true, that Bethlehem was a very small town consi- 
dered in itself; but it was ennobled by being the birth-place of 
David ; and still more, by being the birth-place of the Messiah. If 
we translate the prophet interrogatively, the meaning is clear, and 
the quotation harmonizes with the original—‘ Thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, art thou little to be among the thousands of Judah ?’ 
the answer in the negative is supposed, and the reason is given in 
the sequel of the sentence, ‘out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me, that is to be ruler in Israel.’ This reading accords perfectly 
with the interpretation of the priest’s ‘thou art not the least.’ In 
reference to the second question, why a part of the text is left out, 
the nature and extent of Herod's interrogatory affords a satisfactory 
explanation. Herod's enquiry related exclusively to the locality of 
Christ's birth-place ; it had no reference to the person or character 
of Christ ; he simply asked, ‘ where Christ should be born.’ To 
this question they afforded a direct and specific answer ; but de- 
clined annexing to it information, which was not solicited, and 
which would not have been acceptable. Had they quoted the sequel 
of the passage, and pointed out the obvious allusion to the pro- 
phesy of Isaiah, they would have still further irritated that haughty 
tyrant, who already laboured under the most alarming agitation. 


Matthew ii. v. 15, is a quotation that appears still more difficult 
than either of the former :—‘out of Egypt have I called my son.’ 
The words are found in Hosea xi. v. 1. ‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.’ The Targuins, 
and the Septuagint, ‘ both read, I called his sons out of Egypt ;' but 
the reason is evident, they knew not what sense to make of the 
words, except by referring them to the emancipation of the children 
of Israel from Egyptian bondage. The Hebrew, however, Aquila, 
Symachus, and Theodotian, all agree in reading ‘ my son,’ in the 
singular. It is to be remarked first, that Israel, in the literal sense 
is never called a child, although the Prophet, in this passage, uses a 
word of the same origin, which we translate, ‘ his youth.’ And the 
deliverance of Israel is uniformly expressed, not by their being 
called, but brought. Secondly, that Israel is one of the names given 
to Messiah by the Prophets,—that patriarch, like David, being a 
type of him. Thirdly, that the love of God to his son, is the chan- 
nel through which his mercy and love flow to his people in every 
age; and that the mention of his kindness to them for their fathers’ 
sake, ultimately resolves itself into the gracious promises made to 
them respecting the Messiah, who should spring from their nation. 
The father loveth his son, because he giveth his life for the sheep ; 
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and he showed kindness to the descendants of Jacob, because of 
them, ‘ as pertaining to the flesh, Christ came.’ In this view of the 
passage, then, the words of Hosea predicted that, the son of God 
should go down into Egypt, as an evidence of his Father’s love, in 
order that he might be preserved from the cruel designs of Herod ; 
and that he should be called out of Egypt, as soon as they were dead 
who sought his life. 


Matthew ii. v. 18, is a reference to Jeremiah xxxi. v. 15. 
With regard to the words of this passage, there is no dispute ; but 
whether the prophecy had a reference to the slaughter of the Benja- 
mites, at the time of the captivity; or whether it was a direct pre- 
diction of the slaughter of the young children by Herod, is not so 
generally agreed. It is to be remarked, the Evangelist does not say 
that this was done that it might be fulfilled, but that in the doing of 
it, was fulfilled the language of the prophet ; and this mode of ex- 
pression (as I have already shewn when pointing out the several 
varieties in the form of quotation and allusion) is fully justified, if 
the words of the prophet are adapted to convey the idea which the 
evangelist meant to communicate, whether they were originally in- 
tended as a prophecy of that event or not. 


Ramah was a town of Benjamin, near Bethlehem, where Rachael 
was buried. By a strong poetical figure, Rachel is represented as 
having come forth from her grave, looking for her beloved children, 
and inconsolable, weeping because none of them were to be found, 
they having been all dead or carried into captivity ; in the bitterness 
of her grief for their loss she refuses ‘to be comforted because they 
are not.’ That to this event the reference is made seems evident, 
from the consolation that is administered to the mourner in the 
sixteenth verse, ‘Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine eyes 
from tears, for thy work shall be rewarded, and they shall come 
again from the land of the enemy.’ I, therefore, doubt not that 
this is the plain meaning and proper application of this prophesy; 
the words whereof struck the ear, and occurred to the mind of the 
Evangelist, as language well suited to express the inconsolable 
grief of the daughters of Rachel, who had lost their children at 
Bethlehem. 


Matthew ii. v. 23, is a reference not to one prophecy, but to 
many, and therefore the plural term ‘prophets’ is used. There 
are two lights in which this quotation may be viewed, either as re- 
ferring to the place of Christ’s birth, or to his name. Viewed in 
the first of these lights, you have in Isaiah ix. v. 1—6, an express 
prophecy to this purpose, whose application is confirmed by its 
being afterwards adduced, Matthew iv. v. 14. Or if the passage 
is viewed as referring to the name of Christ, the same original word 
which is rendered Nazarene, is translated, Isaiah xi. v. 1, a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse; and Zech. vi. v. 12, the man whose name is 
the branch ; and this gives the origin of the name Nazarene, 
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Netor signifies separated, as a branch or rod is separated from the 
trunk ; and Nazareth was so called, because it was built on an 
isolated site, separated from the rest of the country.’ In calling 
him a Nazarite, the prophets pointed out Christ as a holy person, 
as the Nazarites under the law were accounted holy persons ; and 
although this term was, when applied to him by his enemies, meant 
as an epithet of contempt, yet it significantly expressed his true 
character who was ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners.’ 

Matthew iii. v. 3, from Isaiah xl. v. 3, ‘ the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness.’ In the beginning of the chapter, the prophet is 
commanded to comfort the people of God, and to announce the 
glad tidings of victory over their enemies, under the guidance of 
king Messiah. No sooner has the prophet received this commis- 
sion, than he hears the voice of Messiah’s harbinger proclaiming 
his approach, and exhorting the people to make preparation for his 
reception. 

The words are an evident allusion to the triumphal march of po- 
tentates in ancient times into the distant provinces of their domi- 
nions. Their practice on such occasions was to send heralds before 
them, to proclaim, and pioneers to prepare the way. The Romans 
were accustomed to call these precursors stratones. Diodorus 
Siculus, describing the march of Semiramis, says, when she came to 
the Zaracean mountains, which for several miles abounded in 
craggy precipices and deep ravines, she ordered the precipices to be 
cut down, and the valleys to be filled up; and wherever she went, 
she left a memorial of her presence behind her, which was called 
by her name. Such were the Roman causeways in more recent 
times, and such are military roads at the present day ; this splendid 
figurative description points, at once, to the guilty and miserable 
state of the Jews and of mankind in general, and to the amazing 
change which should be produced by the Gospel in humbling the 
proud, and in exalting the poor and lowly, to whom it was preached, 
Compare this passage in Matthew with Marki.v. 3, and Lukeiii.v.4, 

Matthew iv. v. 4, ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,’ is a quotation from 
Deut. viii. v. 3. The meaning of the latter clause of the verse is, 
that we ought to live by whatsoever God shall be pleased to ap- 
point; and that, therefore, instead of looking for miracles being 
wrought for us, without there being a necessity for them in our 
situation, we ought to depend upon Divine Providence in the use of 
appointed means. 

Matthew iv. v. 6, is a quotation from the ninety-first Psalm. The 
devil quotes only a part of the verse, and therefore, only a portion 
of the sentiment ; but be was so far correct, in applying the passage 
to Christ. Christ answers, and refutes him by quoting Deut. vi. 16. 
The devil finding his perversions uf Scripture fail, endeavoured to 
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carry his point by addressing his temptations to the principle of 
ambition—he spread out before his view, and offered as a reward 
for the homage which he demanded, ‘ the kingdoms of the world,’ 
or, the various provincial divisions of the land of Israel,—Canaan, 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and Perea. The Saviour answered him 
from Deut. vi. v. 13, and x. v.20; he adds a word to the text, but 
there is no addition to the sense, ‘him only shalt thou serve.’ In 
our language, to worship and to serve, may seem to be a tautology, 
without conveying any accession of meaning ; but in the Hebrew 
the double form of expression (which is of common occurrence, and 
of which this passage affords an example) has an additional em- 
phasis. 

Matthew iv.v. 14—16. I have already had occasion to allude to 
this quotation, which is from Isaiah ix. v. 2,3. I may here remark, 
however, that the Saviour was not only born in Galilee, and resided 
there during the years of nonage and of private retirement, but in 
that favoured province spent the greater period of his public mi- 
nistry upon earth. By referring to the prophet, it will be seen that 
the Evangelist does not quote the whole of the passage, but such 
parts of it only as were necessary for his present purpose,—which 
was to describe the wretched situation of that country, which had 
been so often harassed and afflicted with war. By the invasion of 
the Assyrians, who had carried away great part of the inhabitants 
captive, and afterwards by the intermjxture and compulsory settle- 
ment of foreigners amongst them, on which account the more 
northern district was called ‘ Galilee of the Gentiles ;’ the fertile 
plains of that province had been devastated, its political condition 
had been degraded, and its population had degenerated and sunk 
into the grossest ignorance,—so as to have become the objects of 
contempt to the rest of the Jews. 

That country, then, which was so sunk in ignorance and misery 
that its inhabitants were represented as sitting ‘in darkness, and in 
the region and shadow of death,’ disconsolate,: forlorn, despised, 
—that country was favoured and honoured above every other, by the 
presence of Christ, who is the light of the world; it enjoyed the 
most liberal share of his ministry, and what was of still greater im- 
portance, profited most by it. It was in Galilee that many of his 
most splendid miracles were performed ; and it was chiefly from the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee that he selected his little band of 
Apostles and earliest disciples. Such a change as is produced by 
the rising of the sun in a morning without clouds, after a dark and 
rayless night ; or by the return of summer, after a long and dreary 
winter.—Such was the change produced upon the land, and upon 
the inhabitants of Galilee, by the appearance of the Messiah ; and 
such too is the change that is effected, in the moral world, wherever 
the gospel is preached, and wherever men are brought to know, 
and persuaded to receive, the grace of God in truth. 
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The quotations in the sermon on the Mount are not necessary to 
be illustrated. Whether we ought to render the phrase by which 
these quotations are prefaced, ‘it was said by them of old times,’ 
or ‘it was said to them of old times,’ is a matter of indifference ; 
the latter, however, is the more obvious translation. This phrase 
does not import that God said what is mentioned in the quotation, 
(although his words are sometimes employed,) but that these say- 
ings had been used by the Jewish Rabbis and others, of old time, 
who had stated religious truth in such a form, and in such connec- 
tion, as tended to neutralize, and to prevent its influence on the 
minds of men. With three brief remarks, I shall conclude at 
present. 

I. Christ and his Apostles did not always quote the Septuagint 
version, as some seem to imagine ; but without exclusive deference 
to that version more than to any other, translated in such a way as 
at once accorded with truth, and appeared to them best adapted to ex- 
press the sense which they intended to convey tothe minds of their 
hearers, thereby teaching us that the words of Scripture are only 
then truly valuable, when they are the means of conveying to our 
minds the will of God. The mere words of any book are of no 
more value than the words in a dictionary, if their meaning is not 
properly understood. 

II. Christ and his Apostles did not always quote the plainest and 
most obvious texts of the Old Testament ; but frequently such 
texts as we should have been in danger of undervaluing or over- 
looking altogether, if their appropriateness and importance had not 
thus been pointed out to us. And from hence we may legitimately 
conclude a fortiori that, if those texts which they do quote can prove 
the doctrines and facts, in attestation of which they are adduced, 
how much more may we not rely on those that are plain without an 
interpreter. 

III. Betwixt the Old and New Testament, there subsists the 
closest connection ; the language and sentiments contained in both 
reciprocally relate to and illustrate each other. Like the cherubim 
whose expanded wings overshadowed the mercy-seat, their eyes are 
directed from different points of vision, but they are both turned 
towards and fixed on the same object, and that object is Christ ; the 
one looks forward to the future Messiah, the other looks back to 
Messiah already come. Let us then ‘search the Scriptures,’ seeing 
in them, ‘ we think,’ (and think truly,) ‘we have eternal life,’ for 
these Scriptures are ‘ they that testify of Christ.’ 
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Voyace From Bomsay to Mapras anv Cautcurra.* 


No. VI. 


Masulipatam—Coringa— Vizagapatam— Bimlipatam — Chiracole— 
Juggernaut—Diamond Harbour. 


Madras, May 20. 

Tue business of the ship being completed, we prepared to sail 
for Calcutta, intending to touch at Vizagapatam and Bimlipatam 
in the way. Three gentlemen of the Madras Civil Service, had 
taken a passage with us for the former place, and at the latter we 
were to call for some manufactured goods, to be sent by us to 
Bengal. ‘The gentlemen embarked at sun-set, taking with them 
about thirty servants, seven horses, with tent equipage, baggage, 
&c., for their land journey back. The object they were sent to 
accomplish at Vizagapatam was a temporary one, and their journey 
of return to Madras would, it was thought, occupy a period of six 
weeks, though our passage up by sea would probably not take more 
than three days. From the dilatory habits of all the men in office 
at Madras, and the useless and vexatious formalities with which 
every department is burthened, there was more difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary papers here, than in any part that I remember to 
have visited before. It was dark when I reached the ship, and 
though a strong southerly gale was blowing, accompanied with a 
tremendous swell, we attempted to weigh our anchor for sea. The 
ship pitched so heavily, as to take in water over the top-gallant 
forecastle, and to plunge her spritsail-yard completely under, and 
the surges were so violent, that we parted the messenger twice, 
and were unable to purchase the anchor in two attempts, the last 
of which was not abandoned until midnight. 

21st. At four a. m. the sea having in some degree subsided, we 
weighed and made sail. The breeze was now faint from the south- 
west, with a heavy swell still setting from the same direction, 
which occasioned us to roll and labour considerably. None of our 
ports could now be kept open, though the horses suffered much 
from heat below, and the straining of the ship was so great as to 
open the seams fore and aft, and occasion her to make a great deal 
of water. At one time, indeed, both pumps were hardly sufficient 
to keep her free, while a party of a dozen hands were constantly 
employed between decks to bale out the water shipped there in 
buckets, and all this was occasioned by the excessive rolling and 
labouring in this heavy sea. 

At noon we observed in lat. 13° 30’ N. and were in long. 80° 45! 





* This article is inserted in continuation of No. V., in order that the 
Series of the Voyage extending to Six different Papers, may be closed with 
the present Series of the Work itself. 
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E. with no soundings at fifty fathoms, and no land in sight, though 
abreast of the Pulicat Hills. 


We now shaped a course of N. E. by N. for Vizagapatam, leaving 
the great bay in which Mootapilly, Masulipatam, and Coringa, 
are situated, on our larboured hand, or to the westward of us. 
Towards evening the wind freshened, and drew round from 8S. E. to 
S. W. where it continued steady through the night, carrying us at 
the rate of six and seven knots, and still ac:ompanied with a heavy 
swell setting from the southward. 

22d. The sun rose through a thick bed of clouds, and the weather 
had altogether a threatening aspect. At eight a.m. it had drawn 
round to the W.N.W. and obliged us to take in studding~sails and 
topgallant-sails, and reduced the ship to her topsails. The wind 
blowing now from the N.W. and the swell still setting from the 
southward, a cross sea was occasioned, in which the ship laboured 
more heavily than before, and kept both pumps going to keep her 
free, besides a party baling from between decks. 


At noon we observed in lat. 15° 39’ N., and were in long. 81° 51’ 
E. with Masulipatam bearing from us N.W., distant about fifteen 
leagues. The bay in which this town is situated, being nearly of a 
semicircular form, is open to the S.E., but affords tolerable shelter 
from all other winds. The depths of water decrease regularly from 
twenty-five to five fathoms, but even this last depth is three or four 
miles off the shore, and ships anchor here with the flag-staff of the 
fort, which is distinct from the town, bearing W. The town itself 
was once the principal fortress of the northern Circars, and the 
chief port on the coast of Coromandel. The first English settle- 
ment was made here in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
but the oppression of the Native governors was so great, as to oc- 
casion their removal to Armagon, a port farther to the southward. 
The factory was re-established, however, in 1630; and the King 
of Golconda, for an annual payment of five hundred pagodas per 
annum in duties, allowed them the liberty of trading in this, and all 
his other ports, while the English engaged to import Persian horses 
and other articles in request by the king, for his accommodation. 
On the establishment of Madras as the seat of government for the 
southern coast of India, the settlement at Masulipatam was aban- 
doned, and the French obtained possession of it in 1750. It re- 
mained in their possession for nine years, when it was invested by 
the English on the 7th of March, and the approaches carried on till 
the 6th of April, when the town was bombarded, and many houses 
destroyed. Above four hundred barrels of powder were expended, 
with shot and shells in proportion, when it was resolved to storm it, 
which took place on the 7th. The English gained bastion after 
bastion until they approached the gateway, and cut off the commu- 
nication of the French from their detached ravelin. No quarter 
was given, and a terrible carnage ensued, until the French quitted 
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their arms, and repaired to the arsenal. The whole garrison were 
made prisoners, consisting of four hundred Europeans, and about 
two thousand Native troops. In consequence of this success, the 
Soubah of the Deckan, on the 14th of May in the same year, made 
the English a.free gift of the circle of Masulipatam, with certain 
districts belonging thereto, of which they have ever since retained 
possession. 

The trade of Masulipatam is confined chiefly to the export of its 
own manufactures, and the import of dyeing drugs, metals, some few 
naval stores, spices, and other luxuries of life, for their own consump- 
tion. Their own manufactures are chiefly from cotton produced in 
their own districts, and the punjums, or plain white cloths, chintzes, 
and palampones, which are dyed, or painted ones, with coloured cotton 
handkerchiefs, are in great esteem all over the East Indies, and 
sometimes even find their way to the West. The finest tobacco 
known in India is produced in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam ; 
and it is both exported as tobacco for smoking, and manufactured 
into snuff, used equally by Europeans and Asiatics. The country 
of the northern Circars, of which Masulipatam is the chief city, is 
so well watered, as to produce abundance of grain, and becomes the 
granary of the Carnatic in the N.E. monsoon, as the district of 
Tanjore, to the southward of Madras, is during the S.W. monsoon, 
the lands of each being watered at different seasons. The imports 
received in return are, raw silk from Bengal and China, which are 
manufactured into shawls and articles of dress ; drugs of various 
descriptions used in dyeing; dried fruits for domestic use; naval 
stores of various kinds, for the equipment of their coasting ves- 
sels ; and a large portion of their payments in coin. 


At present, the Fort of Masulipatam is garrisoned by a respectable 
force from the Madras army, and during our stay at the Presidency, 
we were in treaty with the government to convey from Madras to 
Masulipatam, fifty pieces of fortress cannon, besides bombs and 
mortars, with all their carriages and other requisites complete, as 
well as about 10,000 shot, 2,000 barrels of gunpowder, and a 
large quantity of musket ammunition. Our terms were not 
accepted, which deprived us of the opportunity of seeing this 
place ; but the fact is mentioned to show that, in a military point 
of view, it is considered as a place of some importance. It is 
seated on the river Kistna, and is one of the nearest sea-ports of 
consequence to the great inland capital of Hyderabad, from which 
it is distant about two hundred miles ; and during the reigns of 
Hyder and Tippo Saib, at the head of the Mogul government, the 
population of Masulipatam was chiefly Mahommedan. The abso- 
lute. number of its inhabitants is scarcely less now, than it was at 
that period, but the Mussulmans are said to be dispersed, and the 
Hindoos to form, at present, by far the largest portion of the people. 


The wind varied during the afternoon from W.N.W. to E.S.E., 
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in which quarter it remained at sun-set ; but amid all the changes 
of it, the high southerly swell still continued, and occasioned us to 
roll and labour excessively, keeping one pump constantly going, 
and a party baling between decks. 


u3d. At day-light it was a perfect calm, and the swell continuing, 
while the ship was totally unmanageable either by the sails or the 
helm, we rolled our gunnels under, and were literally expecting 
every moment to see the masts rolled over the side. The pas- 
sengers, the horses, and even the crew, suffered by this excessive 
motion, in a greater degree than they would have done by the 
heaviest gale of wind; and to exhaust our patience, the evil was 
so completely and so palpably without a remedy, that we were not 
able even to deceive ourselves with hope, by the trial of any. 


At noon we observed in lat. 16° 50’ N., and were in long. 
82° 55’ E., with the town of Coringa, and the outlet of the Gada- 
very river bearing W.S.W., distant about ten leagues. Coringa is 
a populous town, standing on the coast of a large manufacturing 
district, and having a Factory and a Commercial Resident of the 
East India Company, for the management of their trade there. 
The articles manufactured are mostly white cotton cloths, of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, all known by the name of Punjums. and 
mostly sent to Madras and Bengal, for exportation to Europe in 
the Company's ships. The bay of this place, which is formed 
between Point Gadavery to the S.E., and the town of Jaggernaut- 
poran to the N.W., affords excellent shelter, and is said to be the 
only port on the whole of the eastern coast of India, from Cape 
Comorin to the Hoogley, where a vessel of any burthen can be 
refitted with safety. During the N.E. monsoon, the whole of the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula is innavigable, but at some distance 
from it, as it then becomes a complete lee shore, in the same way 
as all the western coast of India is, during the S.W. monsoon. 
During this last, however, which is the fair season here, the bay of 
Coringa is said to be so smooth, as to admit of vessels being hove 
down ; and as there is a large ship-building establishment here, with 
a sufficient number of caulkers and carpenters, a ship might receive 
any repair of which she was in want. The bar of the Gadavery, 
on which river Coringa is seated, has fourteen feet water on it at 
high water spring tides, and would consequently admit the safe 
passage of vessels under that draught. An abundance of excellent 
teak timber is produced in the surrounding country, and vessels 
are built here both for the coasting trade, and the trade to the 
eastward. Water, and other refreshments, are easily procured for 
ships needing them, so that it is one of the most eligible places. at 
which vessels, needing either repairs or supplies, can touch; and 
one which affords better shelter, than any other on the coast. 


Soon after noon, we had a light breeze commencing from the 
northward, and afterwards veering to the N.E., where it continued 
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stationary‘for several hours, and at length drew round to the east- 
ward ‘at sun-set. This unexpected, and altogether unseasonable 
wind, obliged us to make several tacks on and off shore, and left us 
close hauled, ‘and barely able to lie on our course, even when it had 
veered round eight points from noon to night. In our passage 
from Bombay round Ceylon, we had experienced the N.W. and 
westerly winds, which precede the setting in of the S.W. monsoon. 
From Point de Galle, up ‘to Madras, we had the strong southerly, 
or long-shore winds, which also belong to that season ; and while 
the ship lay at this place, and at Covelong, it blew with the force of 
a gale from that quarter. As we approached the head of the Bay 
of Bengal, and advanced to the northward, we had reason to expect, 
according to all the Nautical Directions, and the experience of the 
best informed Indian navigators, a still stronger wind from the 
S.W., as the monsoon seldom fails to have set in with all its 
violence before the middle, or at latest, the latter end of May. Yet 
we were now here on the 23d of the month, with calm and baflling 
airs from the northward and eastward, rolling about in a swell from 
the southward, which equalled in violence any thing we had ever 
experienced, but with only occasional breezes from that quarter, and 
those always light ones. 


At two p.m. we made the land about Pigeon Island, or nearly four 
leagues to the N.W. of Vizagapatam. ‘This island is small in cir- 
cumference, but of moderate height. It seems to stand so close to 
the shore, that it is difficult to ascertain at first sight, whether it be 
an island or an isolated hill rising from the plain near the sea. It — 
may easily be distinguished at the distance of three or four leagues 
in fine weather, and may be known by its being of a darker colour 
than the land behind it, which rises higher than itself, is of a yellow 
hue, from being covered with sand, particularly near the sea. 


From hence we could perceive the high bluff promontory, called 
the Dolphin’s Nose, bearing N.N.E., distant about four leagues. 
We shaped our course for this, hoping to anchor in the road of 
Vizagapatam, of which this forms the southern boundary, before 
dark. As the day declined, however, the wind gradually sunk with 
it, and at sun-set we were still six or eight miles from the port, 
without a breath of wind from any quarter to steer by. At 10 p.m. 
a light land air came off from the hills, and being assisted in a 
slight degree by a northerly current, we hauled close in for the bluff 
point, which is quite steep, rounded it within half a mile of the 
surf, in seventy-eight fathoms, and anchored farther in towards the 
town of Vizagapatam, in fiye and a half fathoms, with the outer 
extreme of the Dolphin’s Nose bearing S.W.,?S., and the small 
fort which commands the passage of the bar of the river, bearing 
W.2N. 

24th. Having fired a gun at the moment.of our anchoring, and 
displayed ‘three lights at the peak throughout the night, we had 
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boats alongside with the earliest dawn. A captain of the East India 
Company's Engineers came off to congratulate his friend on his 
arrival ; and as no landing could be effected in our own ship's boat, 
on account of the surf, and there were no awnings in the. country, 
boats, we thought it advisable to go onshore together, before the heat 
became intense. The boats are of the same description as the surf 
boats at Madras, and though sufficiently well calculated to. pass 
through the surf, and effect a landing, where English boats could 
not, yet they are clumsily built, and destitute of every convenience, 
for passengers, which might be furnished in. them without at. all 
interfering with their fitness for the particular service they perform, 


The entrance to the river of. Vizagapatam, as it is called, is pic- 
turesque and beautiful. On the left, or to the S.W,, is the lofty 
and steep promontory of the Dolphin’s Nose, rising to an elevation 
of nearly a thousand feet above the level of the sea, which washes 
its very base, and from which its sides rise so abruptly, as to be 
ascended ouly by winding paths and steps. The mixed tints:of its 
surface, in projections of dark rock, patches of brown earth, and 
occasional tufts of the finest green, give a great richness of 
colouring, and the whitened mansion on the summit of the hill, 
with the flag staff, and a few large trees, all appearing as most 
diminutive objects from below, seem to increase its scale to that of 
a mountain in the estimation of one who surveys’ it from below. 
On the right, or to the N.E., is the town of Vizagapatam, stretching 
itself along, nearly East and West, on a flat tongue of sand, which 
has the ocean on one side, and an arm of the same, or a back-water 
as it is called, on. the other. There are, however, a number of 
trees and gardens within the town, and rising from amidst them are 
seen some large and well-built edifices, which give to:the whole an 
interesting appearance, and. present at one view the striking con- 
trast, of highly fertile lands, and barren sandy deserts. The bar of 
the river, or more properly creek, since it is merely an inlet of the sea, 
lias ten or twelve feet water it it at high water, and spring tides in 
the N.E. monsoon ; but at the present season it is nearly dry at low 
water, and has not more than four or five feet at high. The surf 
breaks in over it with such violence, that it would be unsafe to cross 
it in a ship’s boat ; and even in the surf boats, which are particu- 
larly constructed for the service, there is enough to alarm persons 
unaccustomed to the passage. After passing the bar, the scenery 
is still further improved. On the right, upon the side of a steep 
hill, is a whitened building, crowned with a dome, and most pro- 
bably the sepulchre of some distinguished Mohammedan, as just 
over it, on the brow of the same steep acclivity, is an edifice with 
pointed arches and pillars, indicating a Mussulman chapel. On the 
left is a deserted battery, at the foot of the bill, which commands 
the passage of the bar, the walls and embrasures of which have 
fallen into ruins. Immediately in front, the narrow opening of the 
creek presents the most romantic. combinations, of lofty hills and 
gentle slopes, of fertile vallies and verdant plains, lining the banks 
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of two distinct arms of the sea, extending in different directions, 
while the hulks of large vessels laid ashore for shelter from the 
monsoon,—the number of smaller ones dismantled and refitting, 
and others again of the smallest size ready for crossing the bar and 
getting to sea, gave to the whole picture an animation, and a variety 
that was quite charming. 


We landed at the beach, where we found conveyances ready to 
take us all to the house prepared for the reception of the gentlemen 
who came passengers with us, and found there the best accommo- 
dation that we could desire. In the course of the day, I had oc- 
casion to ride out to a place called Waltair, to confer with the 
Collector of the district, on the subject of landing the copper coins, 
which we had brought to this place, from Madras, In the course 
of our interview, I learnt, that not long since a quantity of copper 
coin, from the manufactory of Bolton and Watts, having been had 
from England for the use of the Madras Government, it remained 
at. the Presidency so long, without their being able to force it 
into circulation, that the Governor in Council ordered its sale by 
public auction, and it was sold, accordingly, to the highest bidder, 
at a loss of about thirty per cent., and afterwards melted up by the 
natives, into copper vessels and domestic utensils. The present 
investment of similar coins that the Company had sent out, was now 
to be distributed, if possible, at the out-stations—but the opinion of 
the best-infurmed here was, that the sum of 12,000 pagodas, which 
was the amount we had brought up in it, would not be distributed 
in circulation for half a century at least. The spot, called Waltair, 
is about three or four miles distant from the town of Vizagapatam, 
in a northerly direction. A number of petty dwellings are here 
collected about the summit of a promontory, which is steep and 
rocky, and projects so far out into the sea, as to admit of an exten- 
sive view of the coast, both to the northward and southward of 
it. As the road leading to it from Vizagapatam is excellent, and 
the scenery of the way interesting, most of the English gentlemen 
have their residences. at Waltair, though their offices are in the 
town, and the difference in the climate is at least seven or eight 
degrees of the thermometer at any given time, besides that the air 
of Waltair has a freshness and purity which is scarcely ever felt on 
the low level of Vizagapatam. 


This town is nearly.of an oblong form, and little more than a 
mile in its whole circumference. About the centre of it is a military 
square, with guard-houses on one side, an European shop, and 
officers’ dwellings on the other—an arsenal of military stores, and 
an. isolated bomb-proof magazine on a third side, while the fourth 
is open to the sea, and defended by a battery of eight or ten guns. 
The houses appropriated to the residences and offices of the English 
here, are mostly buildings of two stories, with a verandah and balus- 
trades in front below, but none above ; and as they are solidly built, 
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and constructed more after the Native than European fashion, from 
being wholly the property of the Natives themselves, they are rather 
closer and warmer than the houses of the Presidencies. The dwell- 
ings of the lower orders, though humble as elsewhere, have clean- 
liness and neatness about them not usually seen, and the general 
appearance of the town, bespeaks competence and comfort among 
its inhabitants. ‘There are two rich Bramins residing here at pre- 
sent, who rival each other in the display of their wealth, and are 
each considered to be worth twenty lacks of pagodas, or nearly a 
million sterling ‘Lheir religious feasts and shows are frequent, and 
most expensive, and serve to distribute their superfluous riches 
among the poor. I had, myself, an opportunity of seeing one of 
them take his evening ride, which was man English barouche, 
drawn by two English blood horses, that had been brought out to 
this country, either for the field or the turf, and which he had 
bought of a military officer, at a most extravagant rate, more than 
double their original price and charges for bringing them to this 
country, merely to possess what his rival, however widely he opened 
his purse, would, for some time at least, be unable to obtain. 


The population of Vizagapatam, which, in the reigns of Hyder 
and Tippo, was mostly Mohammedans, is now composed chiefly of 
Hindoos, though some Mussulmans still remain, and are.generally 
employed in occupations about the sea. The present. number of 
the inhabitants does not exceed five thousand, and those are all 
subject to the British Government. In stature and person they are 
a superior race of people to those about Madras, and they are less 
black in colour—effects most probably of a more hilly country, and a 
more ‘northern climate. The military force here consists of two 
battalions, an European and a Native one, under the command of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, as Governor of the Garrison, or Military Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There are, besides, a large body of European 
Invalids, from the East India Company’s regiments, who remain 
here on their full pay, and having nothing to do, and very little 
authority exercised over them, are to be seen staggering drunk 
about the streets at all hours of the day. The civil officers are a 
Collector of the Land Revenues, and one of the Sea Customs, a 
Commercial Resident, and half a dozen others in the rank of Depu- 
ties and Assistants, with a Master-Attendant for the management 
of all port business. The Native inhabitants of the town are mostly 
engaged as writers and inferior servants in the public offices ; as 
merchants and shopkeepers, and as porters, boatmen, &c. for the 
shipping off the manufactures of the district. There are a few 
ingenious mechanics, who execute chess-boards and men, ladies’ ’ 
work-boxes, toilet tables, dressing-cases, &c., in ivory, ebony, and 
variegated woods ; but these meet with too few purchasers to sup- 
port a large body of workmen. In the interior of the district, the 
people are nearly all cotton growers and ‘weavers, and there is not 
a village throughout its whole extent, that has not many looms. 
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The manufactures are wholly white cotton cloths, known here by 
the name of punjums, or, as we more commonly call them, calicoes, 
of every degree of fineness, from muslin down to sail-cloth. The 
quality most in demand, and of which by far the greatest quantity 
is made, is that which would be sold in England for a shilling a 
yard, but which costs nearly eighteen pence here. It is a fact estab- 
lished beyond all doubt, that the English manufacturers can import 
their cotton from India, at a great expense of time, risk, and actual 
cost, work it into cloths in England, return it to this country again 
with renewed expences of conveyance, and sell it profitably after 
all, at a less rate than the same kind of goods can be made for in 
India—where the cotton, the looms, the labourers, and the buyers, 
are all upon the same spot. This is owing, no doubt, to the wonder- 
ful facilities granted to manufacturers by the use of machinery. 
The consequences of it promise to be most important, and at Bombay 
and Madras, where this fact has been completely verified by import- 
ations from England, and profitable sales of such goods, among the 
natives themselves, I have heard several most intelligent men ex- 
press their belief, that the whole of India would, bye and bye, be 
clothed in the manufactures of Britain. The East India Company 
have already lessened the amount of their supplies of these articles 
for the European market, since the value which the name of India 
gave to every thing of the kind imported into England has worn off, 
and since the nations of the Mediterranean, who consumed so much 
of them, have found a substitute in the cheaper and finer manufac- 
tures of Glasgow. It was night before the business of the ship 
was closed, when I prepared to embark. In parting from the very 
excellent and amiable men whom I had the good fortune to convey 
from Madras to this place, I confess that I felt as if I were separating 
myself from friends of a much longer standing. I[t was gratifying 
to me to believe that the feeling was reciprocal, for though polite- 
ness and good breeding will urge some men great lengths in their 
expressions, yet it was impossible not to perceive that there was 
much more than empty sounds in the interchange of our adieu. 


25th. Though it was past midnight when I reached the ship, and 
there was not a breath of air stirring, we weighed immediately 
under the hopes of getting a land breeze to take us to Bimlipatam 
by day-light. In this, however, we were disappointed, as the calm 
continued, and we rolled about without making any progress for 
several hours. With the first gleam of the dawn, a light air came 
over the hills whieh enabled us to steer, but it was nine o'clock 
before we had the sea-breezes. We stood in with this to the road 
of Bimlipatam, and anchored there at eleven a. m. in seven fathoms 
water, with the flag-staff bearing N.W.3 W. distant off shore nearly 
two miles, 

By sights for our chronometer taken this morning at nine 4. M., 
while Vizagapatam was in sight, as well as by others taken yes- 
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terday, while the ship was at anchor in the roads, we bad an op- 
portunity of correcting the longitude of that place, which is in 
$3° 13’ 45’ E. instead of 63° 26’ E. as given by Horsburgh, in bis 
Directory ; or, 83° 30’ E. as laid down in his chart ; and Rimli- 
patam in long. 83° 22’ E., the latitudes being both correct. 


A shore boat having been sent off by Messrs. Suter and. Connell, 
merchants here, to convey me on shore, I left the) ship/in it, and 
landed in about half an hour afterwards. The appearance of Bim- 
lipatam from the sea is interesting. A high range of land sloping 
downwards to the north, forms the southern boundary of the inlet 
here, and at the foot of this slope, or on:the left hand .on entering 
the inlet, the town itself is seated. Some good looking houses and 
an abundance of trees are seen, and including the surrounding 
country, the view on the whole may be said to be picturesque. On 
approaching the bar of the inlet, or arm of the sea, which runs up 
here, the same dangerous surf is met with as. we had yet found in 
all the ports of the Coromandel and Golconda coasts, and this cannot 
be passed with safety in ship's boats; but is always crossed in the 
inconvenient and uncomfortable boats of the country. “The ‘most 
prominent objects seen on landing, are three obelisks near the ‘flag- 
staff, which are probably monumental, and a little rotunda, built 
with open niches, quite inthe Roman style, overhanging the sea, 
and apparently forming either an evening pleasure-seat, or a’duy- 
station for revenue officers superintending the landing or shipment 
of goods, for it would answer for either. 


After some little detention at the warehouse in dispatching off to 
the ship some bales of punjum, which we were to take to ‘Bengal 
I found a conveyance ready to take me to Mr. Suter’s house, 
which was nearly four miles in the country. In passing along the 
skirts of the town, the ravages of war were most apparent—and 
among a number of buildings seemingly battered down by cannon, 
was a large edifice with a highly ornamented facade, which had been 
probably the residence of the former Dutch governors. Several 
still larger buildings, probably barracks and military store-houses, 
were also seen in ruins, and the place looked: as if it had been’ once 
abandoned, and but now recently peopled again. ‘The road to 
Mr. Suter’s country residence, was over a plain. of considerable size, 
but uncultivated, as far as I could perceive, throughout its »whole 
extent. There were severa! detached houses seen in the way, each 
having a garden attached to it: but there were no fields either of 
cotton or of grain. The interior of the country to the N.W. ap- 
peared to be hilly, and resembled in general features. the scenery 
about Vizagapatam. 

T found at Mr. Suter’s an agreeable party of military officers, 
who had come down from their stations in the interior, to breathe, 
during the hot months, the less oppressive atmosphere of the sea- 
coast. The Dutch Resident, Mr. Van Braam, was also of the com- 
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pany. ‘This settlement having formerly belonged to the Dutch, had 
come into our possession during the late war, and had been restored 
again to the Dutch, by the English East India Company. The 
Resident ‘took charge of his post here about a month ago only, and 
the Dutch flag had been displayed here ever since, but the customs 
and revenue departments were still filled by gentlemen of the Madras 
establishment. 


' The whole of the district around Bimlipatam is a manufacturing 
one, and the people of it, who are almost all weavers, make the 
same kind of putijums, or white cotton cloths, as those manufactured 
all along the coast of Golconda. At Chicacole, about thirty miles to 
the northward of this, the finest muslins are made, and all these, 
as well as the coarser calicoes, are sent to Bengal, and from thence 
transmitted to Europe, or elsewhere. “Ihe people of the country 
are mostly Hindoos, and are altogether a much finer looking race 
than those about Madras. 


, 26th. We had weighed immediately on my coming on board, and 
made séme ‘little offing to the eastward, but the wind falling light, 
and a heavy swell rolling directly on the shore, we anchored again 
at two a. M. in six fathoms. At sun-rise we weighed with a light 
air from off the land, and stood out East, to clear the Santapilly 
Rocks, “This is a dangerous reef, standing at the distance of eight 
or nine ‘miles from the shore, and occupying a length of more than 
a mile. Its latitude is about 17° 58’ N. and long. 83° 32’ E., or 
eleven miles from Bimlipatam, on a course of N. 63° E. There is 
a Chatinel between ‘these rocks and the main, with ‘nine or ten 
fathoms water, and perfectly safe, and on the outside there are 
sixteen and seventeen fathoms close to their edge. 


At noon we observed in lat. 17° 55’ N., and were in long. 83° 30’ 
E. with the breakers on the Santapilly Rocks, bearing N.N.E. distant 
about three miles, and our soundings in sixteen fathoms water. 
We now steered a course of N.E. by E. with a light southerly wind, 
keeping in the stream of fifteen to eighteen fathoms throughout. 
At sun-set it fell calm, and continued so all the night. 


‘27th. We had a light air at sun-rise from the eastward, which 
veered round gradually to the S. W. and gained a little strength 
before noon, though it at no time carried us more than four knots, 
while the heavy sea continued, and occasioned us to roll and labour 
excessively. 

At noon we observed. in lat, 18° 25’ N., and were in long. 84° 20’ 
E., with soundings in twenty-three fathoms. The whole of the coast ot 
Orixa, which we had passed since leaving Vizagapatam, is high 
near the sea, and safe to approach to ten or twelve fathoms, which 
is within a mile or two of the shore. The longitudes of the places 
on it‘aré'too far easterly in the charts and directories, and the coast 
from Vizagapatai thus far extends more easterly than it is there 
delineated. 
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.. The dews had fallen heavily ever since we had-left Madras, but 
they had now become like nightly. showers of rain, and wetted every 
thing as effectually as.a smart squall could have done. ' As on the 
preceding night, our wind declined at sun-set, and left us before 
midnight in a perfect calm. 


28th. The day opened with light S.E. winds, and the weather 
was so hazy, that no object could be distinctly seen at a greater 
distance than a mile. Our course was now N.E.,. and.as we had a 
light or concavity in the line of the coast abreast of us, we deepened 
our water gradually from 25 to 45 fathoms, and as gradually shoaled 
again as we approached the land. 


At noon we observed in lat. 19° 6’ N., and. were in long. 85° 5! 
E., with 38 fathoms water, the town of Ganjam, bearing N.N.W., 
distant about twelve or fifteen miles. This place has, till very 
recently, been one of considerable trade, being seated in a populous 
manufacturing district, and having the advantage of a navigable 
river for coasting vessels. It; has been lately however completely 
depopulated by the ravages of the cholera morbus, and the Ganjam 
fever. The first it is said to have received from Bengal, where that 
disease has raged with unprecedented violence. . The. last is a 
disease to which the place is constantly subject, from some local 
causes affecting the healthiness of the spot. During our stay at 
Vizagapatam, we saw there a Captain Colley, who commanded a 
small brig of his own called the Fairy. He was the Master Atten- 
dant of Ganjam, and was now absent on leave, and we learnt. from 
him, that from deaths and removals, there were not now a hundred 
individuals left in the place, and that these were. of that class. of 
society who cannot afford to change their place of abode, 


We had a fresher breeze toward the close of the day than we had 
before experienced, and as it blew from. the southern quarter, it 
deceived us into a hope of its continuance., It died away, however, 
about ten o'clock, and left us becalmed, at midnight, in, fifteen 
fathoms water, and in sight of the illuminated pagodas of Jagger- 
naut. It was, probably, some festival. here, which. occasioned. the 
illumination of these temples, as all the feasts of the, Indians, 
whether sacred, or merely social, are held at night, and accompa- 
nied with a profuse display of lamps. The celebrity of these .pa- 
godas, and the astonishing scenes of infatuation witnessed there, in 
the ‘self destruction of devotees at every annual festival, furnished 
a subject of reflection, of wonder, and of regret. 


29th. We had scarcely any wind throughout the night, and at 
sun-rise the pagodas of Jaggernaut were still in sight, bearing about 
north, ‘and distant from seven to eight miles, our. soundings still, in 
fifteen fathoms water. 


The high land of the coast which commences on the borders of 
Golconda, between Coringa and: Vizagapatam, ends here on the 
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coast of ,Orixa, between Manikpatam and Ganjam.. The pagodas 
of Jaggernaut, which are to the N.E. of this last place, are seated 
on, a low sandy shore, and the first appearance of them, when seen 
from the sea, is like that of a large ship under sail, since the build- 
ings themselves are distinguished before the ground on which they 
stand can be seen. There are three of these which, as they appear 
in one in a bearing of W. by N.., are distinctly open in a bearing of 
N.W.to N. They are, however, so close together as to appear to 
be connected ‘at the base, when seen from a distance, which is partly 
occasioned by their being all surrounded within one inclosure. This 
is said to be a square wall of 600 feet on each front, constructed of 
enormous masses of black stone, and having a gate in each face, 
fronting the respective cardinal points. They are of a conical form, 
lessening in diameter from their bases upward, and are all crowned 
with white balls, and painted spikes rising above them. The 
westernmost is the largest, the central one next in size, and the 
easternmost the smallest of the three. Around them are seated 
many small buildings, probably for the residence of the officiating 
Bramins, or for the accommodation of the Hindoo pilgrims, who 
are said to exceed in number those of the whole Mohammedan 
world assembled yearly at Mecca, though there are many other 
places of pilgrimages in India, of almost equal celebrity with Jag- 
gernaut. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 19°40’ N., and were in long. 86° E., 
with the Jaggernant pagodas bearing W.N.W. distant about five 
leagues, and the Black Pagoda, due North, distant about three 
leagues, in fifteen fathoms water. The appearance of the Black 
Pagoda, so called from its actual colour, when seen from this point 
of view, is that of a huge pyramidal building, with a tall and slender 
minaret, or column, rising just from its western base. In some 
points of view, it appears exactly like a vessel under sail, and in 
others, again, like a rude mass of rock. It is seated, like those of 
Jaggernaut, on a low and sandy coast, with shoal water, and is, 
therefore, seldom approached nearer than five or six miles, from 
which very little of its peculiarties, or details, can be seen. 


Our:surprise had been excited at the kind of weather which we 
had experienced since our leaving Madras, and which was quite un- 
seasonable. We had expected strong southerly winds, with all the 
fury of the S.W. monsoon here, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
whereas we had hitherto experienced only light baffling airs and 
calms. At four p.m., the sky began to assume a threatening ap- 
pearance in the N.W., from whence arose most rapidly a dark thick 
cloud, having its base in the horizon, and extending an arched, or 
semicircular edge, projecting towards the ship. It rose, and with 
so much rapidity, that we had scarcely time to reduce our canvas, 
before it burst upon us in all its fury. As it came, immediately 
off the land, it contained no rain, but its force was sufficient to make 
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‘our masts’bend, when every sail was taken’in, and to split several of 
‘those sails after they were clewed up and ‘hauled down. It lasted 
about an hour, and then fell a dead calm, which left us ‘again un- 
amanageable by the helm, and tossing about ‘in a cross sea. 


At eight p.m., a second squall, but of Tess violence, came off the 
land from the 'N.W., bringing a strong smell of earth, and of 
shrubs burnt up by the sun, with a dryness that almost crackled the 
skin. ‘This reduced us to the topsails while it lasted, and then left 
us again becalmed. 


30th. At day-light, we had light airs from the eastward, the ship 
going only two knots. We steered a course of N.E. by E.,through- 
out the morning, shoaling our water gradually, from . twenty-five 
‘fathoms at midnight to twenty at sun-rise, and fifteen at noon, when 
we observed, in lat. 20°6’ N., and were in long. 86°45’ E., with a 
projecting piece of low land, bearing N.N.W., distant about six.or 
seven miles, and green and shoal water between it and the ship. 


We continued standing on the same course of N.E. by E., having 
fifteen or sixteen fathoms throughout, until at ten a.m., having run 
our whole distance of forty-six miles, to the point of Palmiras reef 
by the log, and deepening suddenly from sixteen to twenty fathoms 
water, while steering N.E. by E., we conceived these to be sufficient 
proofs of our being to the northward of it, and accordingly ‘hauled 
in W, for an anchorage under its lee. We stood on this course, 
occasionally edging off to W. by N., fur about twelve miles, shoaling 
our water gradually from twenty-one to sixteen fathoms, when, con- 
ceiving ourselves to be near the anchorage of the pilot vessels, we 
brought up for the night. 


Sist. At sun-rise, we had hands at each mast head, but no land 
or vessel were to be seen. We therefore weighed, and stood in 
still to the westward, under easy sail, shoaling to fourteen fathoms, 
very gradually. At ten a.m. we saw a vessel in the S.W. quarter, 
standing towards us, under a press of sail, and taking her for a pilot 
brig, we made the signal with a gun, tacked off shore, and hove to. 
At twenty minutes past eleven, she passed within hail, and proved 
to be the Ocean, from Bencoolen, standing on in search of a pilot, 
as well as ourselves, the commander haying unaccountably taken us, 
as we presented a whole broadside to bim from the moment of his 
first seeing us, for one of the pilot schooners, which are vessels of 
200 tons, and brig rigged. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 20°34’ N., and were in long. 87°20’ E., 
when finding ourselves still to the southward of Point Palmiras, by 
the effect of some strong southerly current, or tide, we bore up, 
and made sail to the N.E. accordingly. 


At ‘two p.s1., having ran our distance by the log, hauled in north, 
N.W., and W.N.W. successively, and at three passed over the tail 
of Palmiras Reef, at its north-eastern extremity, in ten fathom 
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The water here was of a dull muddy yellow, and its edge accurately 
defined, where it joined the purer green water of the sea. The 
soundings in the yellow water was ten fathoms) at its very edge; and 
that of the green twelve fathoms, within a ship’s length of it. In 
the day-time, the colour of the water alone, would be.a sufficient 
guide to keep ships clear of the shoal, for the whole of the sea to 
windward of us, as we steered in west with a southerly wind, was 
like a lake of yellow mud, while, to leeward, it was the green water 
of a sandy bottom. 

Steering along upon the edge of the shoal, we could just distin- 
guish the trees of Point Palmiras, and the breakers off it, when:in 
twelve fathoms, and standing in for about twelve or fifteen miles, 
we shoaled to seven fathoms, in which depth we anchored for the 
night, with Poiut Palmiras bearing S.S.W., and the entrance to 
Kannaka River W.S.W,, each of them distant six or seven miles. 
As this is called in all the late Charts and Directories the New Pilot's 
Station, we expected to have found a light-house here, on the Point, 
and pilot vessels at anchor under the reefs, but in both these hopes 
we were disappointed. We considered ourselves fortunate, however, 
in attaining a good anchorage, as the night was exceedingly tem- 
pestuous, with alternate squalls from the N.W. and S.W., accom- 
panied with thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. We rode in smooth 
water, with fifty fathoms of cable, and all our yards down, and were 
much more snug than we could have been, if we had continued 
under sail for the night. 

June Ist. Finding no pilot here in the morning, we weighed, 
and made all sail to traverse the bay in search of them. Having»a 
fine breeze from the southward, we shaped a course of N.E., for the 
tail of the Western Brace, deepening to twelve, and shoaling to ten 
fathoms on its edge, at noon, when we observed in lat. 21°12’ N., 
and had yellow muddy coloured water all along to the northward 
of us. 

Having seen no pilot-vessel in the way, we now wore ship, and 
stood over west, towards the Old Pilot’s Station, in Balasore Roads. 
We had scarcely trimmed our sails on the larboard tack, before the 
sky gathered up black in the S.W., and within ten minutes after the 
first threatening appearance, we had every sail taken in, from the 
violence of the squall. It was accompanied with much thunder, 
lightning, and heavy rain, and kept us for about three hours with 
every sail in, and so thick, as to prevent our seeing more than the 
ship’s length a-head. the wind was from the N.N.W., and we 
were in ten fathoms, we still stood along W.S.W., with the wind 
a-beam, taking the whole range of the Balasore Roads, in search of 
a pilot, but without finding one. 

We had shoaled into seven fathoms at four p. m., when the wind 
chopped round suddenly to the W.S.W., and threw us a-back. As 
the change of wind had moderated the weather, we wore round, and 
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‘stood away E.S.E., with an intention to cross the tail of the reefs, 
and make the floating light, so that if no pilot was found by that 
time. we might stand up the Saugor Channel, as far as was practica- 
ble, in search of one. 

At five p. m., having stood about an hour on this course, and 
being in twelve fathoms water, we discovered a pilot-brig at anchor 
right a-head. We accordingly shook out all reefs, and crowded 
every sail, to come up with her.. We had neared her at six p. m. 
to within about four miles, when she bore due east of us, and were 
certain, in our own minds, of being alongside her before dark, when in 
an.instant the wind shifted round to the eastward, and precluded all 
hopes of our reaching her. We fired several guns, however, and 
kept both the signal for a pilot, and our nationai colours displayed 
during a full hour, without any answer being made to us.. We 
stood on, close hauled, to the N.E. until dark, when we brought 
up in thirteen fathoms and a half, with the pilot-brig S.E. about 
four miles. Still giving no answer to a gun, and two lights at the 
peak, which we fired and hoisted on anchoring. 

At ten 30/ p. m., the wind shifting to the S.W., and admitting of 
our fetching the pilot-brig at anchor to the S.E. of us, we weighed, 
and made sail, firing guns, and wearing a light at each cat-head, to 
give the most ample warning of our approach. The last gun, 
which was a twenty-four pounder, was fired within half a cable's 
length of the brig, and just as we hauled our coursers up, to pass 
under her stern. Notwithstanding all this, it will scarcely be be- 
lieved that we hailed with a trumpet seven distinct times, before 
we received any answer, by which time we shot so far past her, as 
not to be able to distinguish any other reply than that she was a 
pilot-vessel. Shame on them was cried out by every voice on 
board, for such gross and unaccountable inattention, as our move- 
ments and intentions must have been known to them early in the 
day, and our guns and lights must have been heard and seen by 
them, though both remained unanswered. 

While in the act of passing under this vessel’s stern at midnight, 
the weather had the most threatening appearance, and we had 
scarcely got clear of her, intending to anchor within a short dis- 
tance of her until morning, when a squall burst upon us with such 
violence, as to oblige us to take in every stitch of canvas, and let 
her drive at the mercy of it; the thunder, lightning, heavy rain, 
and pitchy darkness increasing the evil, and absolutely terrifying 
the crew. When its force abated sufficiently, we let go the anchor 
in fifteen fathoms, and veered to eighty fathoms cable at once, to 
ride out the night. 

June 2d.—Finding the brig to be about a mile to the N.W. of 
us, still at,anchor, we sent a boat on board her at daylight, with 
an officer, ‘to receive a pilot from her, and to obtain an explanation 
of the extraordinary conduct which we had witnessed on the pre- 
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ceding evening, and during the night. This officer, on his return, 
brought us information of its being the pilot-brig Flora, bound to 
Kannaka, with four or five Commissioners of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who were going there to enquire into some grievances of 
the Natives. She had neither pilots or officers to supply us with, 
but advised our standing to the eastward, in the parallel of 21° of 
jatitude, and the line of seventeen fathoms water, in which track we 
should be most likely to fall in with other pilot-vessels, since they 
seldom or never went into Balasore Roads, except for shelter, and 
the anchorage under the reef of Point Palmiras had not at all been 
frequented by them at any time or season. The Commander re- 
proved his officers for the neglect of which we complained ; and 
as he so easily got rid of his responsibility, by casting it on the 
shoulders of his mates, they took a still more effectual method of 
exculpating themselves, by positively and flatly denying the fact of 
our having either fired guns, or shown lights, or hailed more than 
once in passing ! 

At eight a. m., we weighed, and stood to the eastward, with a 
light air from S.S.E., and at ten discovered a sail right a-head, just 
visible from the royal yard. At noon we observed in 20° 59’ N., 
and were in longitude 87° 35’ E., with seventeen fathoms water. 
At four p. m., we closed in with the sail a-head, which proved to be 
the Henry Meriton pilot-brig. As she had no pilot, or officers, as 
they are called, on board, the Master, a branch pilot, came on board 
to take charge of us, and sent his own brig away to the Reef Buoy, 
to get an officer out of some other brig to relieve him. 


We now made all sail, and as the tide was setting to the south- 
ward, steered E.N.E., to pass over the tails of the Sea Reefs, and 
within, or to the northward of, the floating light. The situation of 
this light vessel was formerly in the Eastern Channel, or between 
the Eastern Sea Reef and Saugor Reef, or Sand ; but she had been 
recently removed into the Western Channel, or between the Eastern 
and Western Sea Reefs, as a better guide for ships approaching 
from the westward. In standing on towards the Reefs, we shoaled 
our water gradually from twenty to ten fathoms, and then more 
rapidly to nine and eight, in which depth we first began to see the 
Floating Light, at nine p. m., bearing E. by S., and thus knew our- 
selves to be on the Western Sea Reef. We stood across this Reef, 
on the same course, in seven and six fathoms and a half, in the 
shoalest part, and then deepened, in the Western Channel, to ten and 
eleven fathoms. After running about an hour, we shoaled again, 
rather suddenly, to nine, eight, seven, and six fathoms, by which 
we knew ourselves to be on the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef. We 
crossed this on the same course in quarterless six fathoms, on the 
shoalest part, and deepened gradually to six and seven fathoms, 
which brought us out into the Eastern Channel, or Fair Way. 
Here we anchored about midght, in the last named depth, with the’ 
Floating Light bearing S.W. by W 
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3d. At day-light, it was our intention to have weighed, and 
stood up the Eastern Channel with the flood tide, but we were pre- 
vented from doing this by a heavy squall from the N.W., accom- 
panied: with thunder, lightning, and’ torrents of rain. Sent down 
the royal and topgallant-yards, the ship lying over with her guns 
in. the water ; but as we were riding athwart, with a weather tide, 
we veered ‘out no more cable. 


The wind soon veered round to W. and S.W., accompanied with 
thick rain, but moderating gradually in its force. At eight a. m., 
we weighed, and made sail, steering from N.N.W, to N.W. up the 
Eastern Channel. At IT, 30/ falling calm, with the ebb making; 
anchored ‘in six fathoms and a half, and kept the sails aloft. Seve- 
ral ‘vessels being in sight, dropping down towards us with the ebb, 
and among them the Sea Horse and the Guide, pilot-brigs, we 
procured’ from the former a Master in the service, who relieved the 
branch pilot on board, and took charge of us. 


We weighed at three p. m., with the first of the flood, and having 
a light southerly breeze, stood N.N.W. up the Eastern Channel, 
in six and six fathoms and a half, until. sun-set, when we anchored 
in the last depth, between the Spit and Reef Buoys, and veered to 
thirty-five fathoms cable. 


4th. We had a night of fine weather, and a light southern air at 
day-break, with which we weighed and made sail. We. had scarcely 
got our anchor stowed, however, before the wind shifted suddenly 
round to the westward, and obliged us.to brace sharp up. On first 
getting sight of the southern buoy of the Gaspar Sand, which has 
a red ‘spiral top, and an open basket-work cage at the top, it bore 
N.W., and had we been able to have steered this course, it was the 
pilot's intention to have gone close by it into Thoruhill’s Channel, 
on the western side of the Gaspar Sand, but the wind heading us off, 
we were obliged to steer N.N.W. for the Old Channel, or that on 
the eastern side of the Gaspar. When we brought this southern 
red buoy to bear about west, distant a quarter of a mile in five 
fathoms and a half water, we steered due north through. the Old 
Channel, shoaling to five and a quarter, and deepening to six and a 
half when we passed the Black Spiral Buoy of the Middle Ground 
on our starboard side, and soon after, as the wind was light and the 
ebb making, we anchored in six fathoms and a half with these 
bearings. 

Western Extreme of Saugor Island 

Eastern Extreme of ditto E.4S. 

Upper Buoy in Thornhill’s Channel .,........ S.S.W.2W. 

Do., do. of the Gaspar Sand S. by E.4E. 

Do, do, off the nearest part of Saugor..... ,. a mile. 


At 3° 30’ the ebb-tide falling slack we weighed and made sail to 
the N.N.W. up the Saugor Channel, carrying five and six fathoms 
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with the first of the flood, and deepening to eight and nine andva 
half at sun-set. The day-light having closed upon us too soon to 
go through the narrow channel, between the New Anchorage and 
Kedgeree, we brought up for the night with the light-house of. 
Kedgeree, bearing N. by W. 4 W., and the buoy of a flat. running 
off the western edge of Saugor Island E. by S.4S., distant half a 
mile, in nine and a quarter fathoms, and the nearest part of Saugor 
about a mile and a half to the eastward of us. 


5th, At eight a. m, the flood having made. strong, we weighed 


and made all sail up the river—but at ten, attempting to cross over. 


from the eastern to the western channel, just abreast of Kedgeree, 
the wind failed us, and we were obliged to anchor in the strength 
of the tide in ten fathoms. Kedgeree light-house bearing W.4N. 
and the town about a mile off on the western bank of the river. 
There were lying here an American, a French, and an English ship, 
all fine vessels, laden and bound to sea. We were visited here, 
too, by the government post-boat, which brought parcels of letters, 
addressed to ships on their arrival here, for us to examine, and 
took our own letters to send by the post to Calcutta, which is a run 
of one night only. The town itself had a very humble and mean 
appearance, and derives its support chiefly from the stay of 
shipping near it, on coming up or going down the river. 


At 11 30’a. m., a breeze freshening up from the S.E., we weighed 
again, and making all sail, fetched across into the Western Channel, 
and steering a course of N.E. northerly, made good progress against 
the young ebb. At 2 30’ p. m. it gathered up squally and black in the 
S.E., and shortly after it burst upon us with such violence, that we 
were reduced to our topsails on the cap flying before it, and so 
thick from heavy rain, that we could not discern either bank of the 
river. ‘This continued for about an hour, during the whole of which 
time we held a steady course of N.E., and shoaled from eight to six 
fathoms gradually. It then fell a dead calm, and shortly after we 
were taken a-back with a squall from the N.E., which obliged us to 
clew all up and anchor. We brought up, therefore, a little above 
a large Banian, called the silver tree, having it to bear S. by 
W.iW. about a mile—and the White Pagoda, of Kulpee, N.N.E. 
3 E. five or six miles, in five fathoms and a half water, and half a 
mile off the eastern shore. 


6th. At day-light, the ship driving from her anchor in a hard 
squall from the northward, and a strong ebb-tide, we were obliged 
to let go a second bower to bring her up. At 7 30’ a. m., the ebb 
having slacked, we hove up, and made sail towards Diamond Har- 
bour, having no ground at seven fathoms the greater part of the 
way. The appearance of the banks of the Hoogley had been dull 
and uninteresting from our entrance of the river thus far, but the 
eastern one particularly began now to assume.a more fertile and 
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pleasing aspect from the woods, the villages and the herds seen 
along it. 

On approaching the anchorage at Diamond Harbour, we made 
the signal of the Union Jack at the fore, with a gun, to signify that 
we intended taking in the East India Company's chain moorings 
there, our cables not being sufficiently good to be trusted to. It 
was about noon when we anchored, and the harbour-master coming 
on board, we warped to the buoy, and took the chain in, mooring 
with our two bower cables as bridles—and lying right a-breast of 
the creek of the harbour-master’s house, bearing N.N.E., distant 
about a quarter of a mile. 





Tue BeniGuTeD TRAVELLER. 


Tis when the ‘* witching time of night ” 
O’er nature draws her sable hood, 

Pale Superstition’s phantom sprite 
Reigns in the glen or haunted wood. 


Forsaken by the moon’s mild light, 
O’er lonely path, or desert fell, 

No dwelling cheers the traveller’s sight, 
‘* Nor soul the lonely way to tell.” 


The time—the hour—and dreary place, 
All press upon his soul with dread ; 

Echoes his faultering footsteps trace, 
And doubt and terror check his speed. 


List’ning, he hears (in fancy) stealing 
The robber from the forest glade ; 

Foe to man, remorse, and feeling, 
Woe to him who meets his blade ! 


Hark! the mighty torrent’s roaring 
’Midst night’s silence fearfully ; 

And the bird of night is wailing 
From ruin grey or lonely tree. 


Or when the moon-beams through the trees 
A ghastly lustre sheds around ; 

And whistles the autumnal breeze 
A thrilling, deep, and mournful sound. 


It sounds like voices from the dead, 

Who love to haunt some well-known spot ; 
Again life’s former scenes to tread, 

Though now they sleep—unarm’d—forgot. 


Thus—imagination wanders 
O’er gloomy scenes of night display’d ; 
Whilst the mind in terror ponders, 
Superstition lends her aid. 


’Tis when the ‘‘ witching time of night” 
O’er nature draws her sable hood, 

Pale Superstition’s phantom sprite 
Reigns in the glen or haunted wood. 
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SuBSTANCE OF THE Speecu or J. S. Buckxincuam, Ese. 


Delivered at the Eleventh Anniversary of the Whitby Auxiliary Bible 
Society, on Friday, the 18th Sept., 1829. 


In rising to second the motion which has been so ably and eloquently introduced 
to your notice by the accomplished speaker who has just concluded his address, 1 
may venture to say that I participate as largely as any individual member of this 
crowded assembly in the general satisfaction which the object and conduct of this 
meeting are so well calculated to afford. I might, perhaps, under ordinary 
circumstances, have contented myself with merely expressing this satisfaction, and 
permitting the motion to pass at once to the vote; but, having been so pointedly 
alluded to by the several speakers who have preceded me, and invited by name to 
give some details respecting the countries I have traversed in the East, I should be 
wanting in respect to those who have so honoured me, and in justice to the cause 
itself, were I to remain entirely silent on this occasion. I fear, however, that what 
I have to offer will be infinitely less agreeable than what has been already pre- 
sented to you; for, hitherto you have been chiefly flattered with the pleasing 
representations of the great good which your united efforts have actually achieved : 
while it must be my less grateful province to point out to you how much yet re- 
mains to be accomplished, and thereby, if possible, to stimulate you to new 
sacrifices and to renewed exertions. The greater number of ‘those whom I have 
now the pleasure to address must, of course, be aware that the immediate object of 
my visit to Whitby is of a specific and peculiar nature; it being my wish to call the 
attention of its inhabitants, as ship-owners and merchants more particularly, to the 
importance of improving our political and commercial relations with the East: but, 
though this is the main purpose of my visit here, yet so important do I hold the 
object which has brought you together in the same place, that I pledge myself to 
forget, for a moment, the predominant feeling of my own mind, and to confine 
myself, in what I shall now say, to the strict limits of our present purpose, by 
shewing you the condition of the Eastern World generally, with reference to its re- 
ligious wants and the best means of supplying them, and the state of India more 
especially, with reference to its degrading superstitions, and the wide field which 
that country offers for the exercise of your benevolence and zeal. 

Before I enter upon this topic, however, allow me, in support of the views main- 
tained by those who have already addressed you, to supply a very striking example, 
which seems to have escaped them, from our own history, of the wonderful and 
beneficial change produced by the circulation of the Scriptures in countries where 
they before existed, but only as a sealed book: because, from what has been, may 
very fairly be inferred what may again be the result of sucha step. The period to 
which I allude is that of our great, and as it is often most appropriately called, glorious 
Reformation. The principal feature of that great work was to break down the 
spiritual dominion then exercised by the Lie. 2 and to place the Scriptures in the 
hands of all classes, in a language intelligible to all, with perfect freedom, not 
merely of perusal, but of interpretation or acceptation of its contents. And what 
was the issue? Why, that men becoming possessed of what was hitherto sealed 
up from their inspection, exercised their diligence in examining, and their judgment 
in interpreting it for themselves; so that the dominion of the priesthood was de- 
stroyed, and religion became what it ought every where to be, a free and unfettered 
communion between the soul and its Creator. Take, then, the picture of England, 
Holland, Germany, and other northern countries, then under papal sway, and lay 
it beside a picture of the same countries since they have been emiancipated from the 
priestly yoke, and see the amazing difference : in the one case, bigotry and igno- 
rance were the greatest characteristics of the age; in the other, liberality and intel- 
ligence have ‘happily succeeded: and to this no single event has perhaps more 
powerfully contributed than that which placed the Scriptures in every man’s hands, 
with full liberty to judge for himself of all that they contained. In short, in com- 
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paring, even at the present moment, the several countries of the earth that are no- 
minally under what are called Christian Governments, you will find that where the 
Bible is still withheld from the inspection of the people at large, and where even 
the few who are permitted to read it are obliged to shape their faith according to the 
dictates of their spiritual teachers, as is especially the case in Spain and Portugal, 
bigotry and ignorance still prevail ; while in those countries in which the Scrip- 
tures are most freely circulated, and where religious liberty is most extensively 
enjoyed, as is the case in England and America, there the very opposite picture is 
presented, and there freedom, intelligence, morality, and happiness, are the fruits 
which it produces, But let me pass to the condition of that portion of the globe 
which I have been more especially called upon to describe. 


The first of the eastern countries which it was my lot to visit, as a traveller, 
was Egypt; and it was, of course, impossible for me to tread the banks of the 
Nile, from among the bulrushes of which Moses was taken up by the daughter of 
Pharaoh,—to traverse the land of Goshen, or cross the Red Sea to the Desert of 
Wandering,—to behold the stupendous monuments, in the erection of which, it is 
at least probable, that the enslaved and captive Israelites were employed—and 
not to feel an additional interest in every thing connected with its Scriptural his- 
tory, or to be indifferent to the state and condition of the people among whom 
those Scriptures were still held in esteem. The government of that country, as 
you are aware, is in the hands of Mohammedans, by whom Christianity is rejected, 
and its professors subjected to disabilities and oppressions, Accordingly, the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures is extremely limited in Egypt. Nevertheless, inasmuch 
as there are still a number of professing Christians, of the several sects denomi- 
nated as Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Nestorians, Maronites, &c. having religious 
establishments and places of worship in Egypt, the introduction of the Scriptures 
among them might not be a work of difficulty, and from them it might the more 
readily pass into the hands of those who would be otherwise inaccessible ; while 
in consequence of the degraded and corrupt state of the Christians themselves, it 
may be said that the Scriptures, if presented in a language in which they could be 
familiarly read, would be likely to effect as great a change among them as among 
those who profess not their faith; for scarcely any thing can be conceived more 
remote from the simple purity of Christianity, than the rites, ceremonies, and 
dogmas designated by that name in the East. 


The countries that I next visited, and which may well be associated together on 
this occasion as one, namely, Palestine and Mesopotamia, possessed a still stronger 
Scriptural interest than even Egypt ; for, while gazing on the walls and towers of 
Jerusalem,—crossing the brook Kedron by the Pool of Siloam,—treading the 
Mount of Olives, and entering Bethany and Bethpage, Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
—who could be indifferent to the Sacred Volume that recorded all the events of 
which these spots were the scenes and witnesses ?—If I bathed myself in the 
waters of the Jordan, or lingered on the shores of the Dead Sea,—if [ hung with 
delight on the glorious prospects from Lebanon, or reposed among the bowers of 
Damascus,—in short, whatever path my footsteps traced, whether it led me 
through the ruins of Tyre and Sidon, or the fields and vallies of remoter solitudes, 
every rock and every eminence, every brook and every rivulet, had its own espe- 
cial history, and roused up a thousand Scriptural associations. Yet here, too, as 
in Egypt, the government is in the hands of Mohammedans ; and though there 
are not wanting professing Christians in considerable number and variety, both as 
residents and as pilgrims, yet the Scriptures are so little known and understood 
among them, and so little vigilance is exercised by those whose duty it is to be 
always active in the cause, that they correspond exactly with the description 

iven by the prophet, when he speaks of the ‘shepherds that sleep” while the 

ld is in danger, and the ‘watchmen who slumber” while the citadel is 
invaded, 


In Mesopotamia, the darkness is even greater still. At Ur of the Chaldees, the 
birth-place of Abraham, and over all the country beyond the great river Euhprates, 
Christianity is less and less to be found, even in name, and still more remote 
from its original purity in character ; so much so, that there is one sect who con- 
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sider themselves to be in some degree Christians, as they profess to follow a gos- 
pel of St.John ; but their claim, to that appellation may be judged from the fact 
of their actually paying divine honours to Satan, and quoting a passage of this 
gospel in their ce. The awful ruins of Nineveh and Babylon stand upon the 
banks of their respective streams, the Tigris and Euphrates, in all the silent gloom 
of utter desolation; and traversing their vast remains with the Scriptural descrip- 
tions of their grandeur fresh in my recollection, it was impossible not to feel all 
the sadness which characterized the captive Israelites of old, when, instead of sing- 
ing the songs of Zion as in happier days—they hung their harps upon the willows, 
and sat themselves down by the waters of Babylon and wept. 

In passing from thence into Persia, there was not much improvement, although 
there a ray of hope had begun to illumine the general darkness. In every part of 
that country, the European character is so highly respected, that almost any mea- 
sure coming from Europeans, and Englishmen especially, would be sure to meet 
wath Jess resistance than in any other part of the Mohammedan world. While 
Persia is, therefore, quite as destitute as all the other countries of Asia, in a moral 
and religious sense,,it appears to me that it offers a less obstructed channel for the 
introduction of a en change in this particular respect, than any other of the sur- 
rounding states. I may add to this general assertion a fact which came under my 
own, personal observation, and which tends to shew what might be done in Persia 
by judicious men and judicious measures. The Rev. Henry Martyn, whose name 
must be familiar to most of you, and whose character stands high wherever his 
name is known, was in Persia, just previous to the period of my passing through 
that country; and at Shiraz, I met with several Mollahs, or teachers of the 
Mohammedan faith, from whom I learnt that Mr. Martyn’s life and conversation 
had produced the most surprising effect in softening the usual hostility between 
Mohammedans and,Christians ; that the most learned Muitis had conversed freely 
with, him, on poiats of faith and doctrine, and that they had come to the conclu- 
sion,.that there were not such insuperable barriers between them as they had at 
first. conceived. Such a step as.this is most important, because from the moment 
those who.are in error can be brought to listen patiently to the truth, hopes ma: 
be entertained of its final triumph; for, as Milton has beautifully observed, 
“ though all the winds of doctrine were let loose upon the earth, so truth be 
among them, we need not fear. Let her and falsehood grapple: who ever knew 
her put to the worst, in a free and open encounter ?” 


From Persia I proceeded to India, and there I remained as a resident for 
several years. It might be expected, that in a country so long under our domi- 
nion as that has been, the same backwardness with respect to the spread of truth 
and sound religion would not have been observed ; but I regret to say, that while 
in India, the reign of superstition is more widely spread, and more terrible in its 
degrading effects, than in any of the countries I have yet mentioned ; the obsta- 
cles thrown in the way of those who are impatient to substitute a better order of 
things, are quite as great as in either of them. Let me mention only one or two of 
the revolting practices which their superstition engendered, and still upholds, and 
you will then see what a vast field a hundred millions of beings, so immersed in 
darkness, must afford for British benevolence and Christian reformation. 


The most popularly known of these Indian rites, is that of the burning of 
Hindoo widows on the funeral piles of their husbands. To such a frightful extent 
is this carried, that, in the course of ten years, according to a parliamentary 
report made on this subject, nearly seven thousand Indian widows were burnt 
alive! Even if the practice were undoubtedly enjoined by their sacred books, and 
were always performed voluntarily, there is something in it so revolting to 
humanity, that it ought not to be permitted ; but it rests upon very doubtful autho- 
rity, even in their own writings, one of the most learned of their Brahmins having 
written several works to shew, that the practice is at least but optional, and of 
comparatively recent date ; and in by far the greater number of cases, it is not 
voluntary, the parties being drugged with opiates, deluded by priests, and terrified 
by threats, into compliance. In addition to this, they are frequently bound down 
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with cords and ligatures to the funeral pile, so that their escape would be impos- 
sible, however much they might desire it ; and in those few instances in which the 
parties have been left unbound, and have leaped off the pile as soon as the flames 
begun to envelop their slender frames, they have been most inhumanly seized by 
the fanatic by-standers, and flung back again into the flames, with their scorched 
and mangled limbs dropping off from their bodies, thus expiring amidst the most 
horrid and protracted tortures that the human imagination can conceive! And all 
this under the sanction, by the authority, and with the countenance and protec- 
tion, of a Government calling itself Christian !—that of the East India Company. 


What appears to me to add greatly to the horror of this diabolical sacrifice, is 
the consideration that it puts out of existence those who are the most worthy to live ; 
as, whatever there may be of voluntary submission to this rite on the part of those 
who are its victims, must spring from one of these motives: either, first, the devo- 
tional motive, or a willingness to offer up life, and all that can endear it, rather 
than forfeit the hope of future happiness, or incur the displeasure of the Supreme 
Being—which, though their faith be grounded in error, they may most sincerely 
believe, and act upon in the way they think most conducive to that end; or, 
secondly, the domestic motive, an extreme attachment to the object of their affec- 
tions, and an unwillingness to survive him who was not merely their husband and 
protector, but their best and only friend; or, thirdly, the social motive, or an 
abhorrence of living in a society without a full participation in its honours and 
enjoyments, and an unwillingness to have their lives prolonged, if they could only 
live as outcasts, repudiated by their relatives and families, and despised even by 
strangers as well as friends. These appear to me to be the only conceivable 
motives of such a submission to suffering on the part of the unfortunate, but still 
amiable and interesting, widow of the East. And yet, surely, these are motives 
which do them honour, and which prove what excellent materials must exist in 
a suciety capable of producing such instances of self-devotion, for the construction 
of a better and happier community. For who is there among us that does not 
honour, with the highest distinction, the female penitent and devotee, who, rather 
than do that which should forfeit her the hope of heaven, would sacrifice her life, 
and all that she held at her disposal? Who is there among us that does not 
equally honour with our sympathy and our admiration, the young and affectionate 
widow, whose sorrow at the death of her husband and lord so surpasses all ordi- 
nary bounds, as to evince itself in paroxysms of grief that drive the unhappy victim 
sometimes on the verge of insanity, and leave her in such a state as will permit 
her to see nothing but perpetual aed in the prospect of the future, so that if 
the sublime faith of Christianity had not taught her that self-destruction was a 
crime against the awful majesty of the Creator, she would be as much disposed as 
the Indian widow to sink at once into.the grave that seems about to close upon 
the remains of all that the earth held dear in her estimation? Who, I may also 
ask, can there be among us, who does not equally honour the female, be she 
virgin, wife, or widow, whose strongest feeling, next to devotion, is her love of an 
unsullied reputation, who could not bear the thought of sustaining existence other- 
wise than honourably, and who would rather die a thousand deaths, than live to 
have the finger of scorn pointed at her as one who had outlived her untainted 
name? And shall all these be deemed virtues in Britain, and vices in Hindostan ? 
It is impossible. The motive is in both cases equally honourable ; and the mis- 
direction of that motive in the case of the Indian widows, appears to me only to 
strengthen their claims on our sympathy and commisseration; as, where so good a 
soil exists, the seed cannot be sown in vain. 


The other abominable rite of which I shall now speak (for I confine myself to 
the two prominent ones, although there are a hundred that might be detailed), is 
the pilgrimage to Juggernaut. This is the name of an idol which is worshipped 
at a place called, Pooree, on the sea-coast of Orissa, between Madras and Bengal, 
and to whose shrine pilgrimages are made from different parts of India. The lives 
annually sacrificed to this monstrous idol surpass ail credibility ; but it may be 
sufficient to say, that the approach to the temple is indicated, for fifty miles on all 
sides round, by the mangled and decaying carcases of those who have perished as 
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his victims. Will it be believed that the East India Company, not content with 
remaining merely indifferent spectators of all these atrocities, which, of itself, 
would, I think, be sufficient to warrant their condemnation—absolutely make these 
horrid and revolting rites a source of pecuniary profit to themselves ? “Nay, more; 
not only do they receive all the revenues arising from fees and tribute paid to the 
idol, themselves defraying the costs of his maintenance, providing him with meat 
and drink and clothing, and keeping up a brothel, or establishment of courtezans 
and prostitutes, for the service of the priests! paying, therefore, the wages of sin 
and death, and placing the surplus among the unholy and polluted gains which 
swell their common treasury ; but they go farther stil!, and, in order to augment 
these gains, they have organized a body of pilgrim-hunters, under the name of 
Pundas and Purharees, whose especial business it is to go abroad all over the 
country, and traverse it in every direction, in search of pilgrims, for the purpose 
of bringing them incompanies to Juggernaut. Lest the ordinary motive of super- 
stition should be insufficient to induce these wretched emissaries to perform their 
tasks with proper zeal, the East India Company have supperadded the motive of 
what, in this instance, may be truly called ‘‘ base lucre:’” for these pilgrim- 
hunters are actually paid, at a fixed rate per head, for every fresh victim they can 
bring! They accordingly extend their excursions for hundreds of miles from the 
bloody and revolting scene; and wherever they find a man who has a sufficient 
sum of money in his possession, the hard earnings, perhaps, of years of industry 
and frugality, they seize on him as their victim, persuade him to leave his wife and 
family, and go on apilgrimage to Juggernaut. He quits his home, with the promise, 
perhaps, of a speedy return ; but, alas! the hour for his recrossing the threshhold 
of his cottage never arrives. He is led, by these delusive guides, to the idol and 
his car. In the expense of his journey, in fees to the India Company, and in the 
premium, or head-money, paid to his decoyers, every farthing will be exhausted. 
He enters the temple, joinstin the horrid din of its filthy and brutal uproar, comes out 
of it naked and pennyless, and, before three days are passed over his head, perishes 
for want, in the very precincts of the temple, where thousands are annually ex- 
pended in the grossest sensualities! and the whole plain, for fifty miles round in 
every direction, is literally whitened with the bones of the victims thus offered up 
as sacrifices to this most monstrous of all superstitions, or, should [ not rather say, 
to its chief supporters and abettors—the bigotry and fanaticism of the Brahmins, 
and the heartlessness and avariciousness of the Kast India Company ? 


These things are so extraordinary, as well as so revolting, that I should have 
almost hesitated to put my own reputation for veracity in jeopardy, by even alluding 
to them at all, were I not speaking under the sanction of the highest ahd most un- 
questionable authorities. 1n a very copious and excellent Report of a Speech made 
at the East India House, only a year or two ago, by a te paca of East India Stock, 
Mr. Poynder ; in avery valuable little volume, entitled ‘* India’s Cries to British 
Humanity,” written by Mr. Peggs, a resident of Coventry, who resided some time 
in India : in a still more recent work, entitled ‘‘ Reflections on the Present State 
of British India,” published by Hurst, Chance, & Co. of London, in the present year, 
1829 ; and in the various Parliamentary Papers that have been, from time totime, 
produced on this subject, all these facts are stated in detail, on the authority of men 
in the service of the East India Company itself, and in such a way as to render 
its accuracy and authenticity beyond all doubt. 


And shall the Christians and philanthropists of Britain remain silent and inactive 
under such a state of things as this? It would be so deep a reproach to them to 
suppose it, that I will not, even for a moment, entertain the bare supposition, 
That the existing government of India, with all its repeated professions of a readi- 
ness to assist in the spread of Christianity in the East, have no such wish really at 
heart, I could adduce a thousand proofs ; but their supporting and profiting by such 
a superstition as this that I have just described, will, no doubt, be deemed sufhi- 
cient. Let me add to this the fact, that the largest establishment of Missionaries 
now in India, those at Serampore, were obliged to plant themselves in this foreign 
settlement, (for it belongs to the Danes,) rather than in Calcutta, or any other spot 
under the dominion of the English ; because, in the foreign settlement they were 
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allowed perfect toleration, and the enjoyment of a free press; whereas, in the 
English settlement they could only be tolerated from day to day, with the liability 
to be transported at a moment’s warning, without trial or hearing of any kind 
whatever, and for any reason of no reason, as the Government need not condé- 
scend to give any to those whom they banish ; besides being subject to a rigid cen- 
sorship or control over the press, which gives to the India Company’s servants the 
same monopoly of religion as their masters enjoy of political power and trade ; 
which, therefore, enables them to compel every writer to shape his opinions and 
expressions dccording to the Government standard of orthodoxy, (not allowing even 
Mohammed to be called a false prophet, though any Mohamniedan in India} may 
preach in any mosque of the country that Christ and his apostles wére impostors): 
and which, if Christians should be sufficiently imbued with their Diviné Master's 
spirit to love truth better than falsehood, and to speak plainly and honestly, whe- 
ther those in authority liked stich qualities or not, gives to those invested with rule 
in that country, power to suppress any publication they dislike ; first interruptitig the 
public good it may be doing, and then inflicting ruin by the déstruction of all the 
property of those who may be instrumental in domg it. The last law passed on that 
subject in India, the work of Mr. John Adam, during his brief and temporaty rale of a 
few weeks only, but never yet repealed, gives the Government the power to prohibit, 
not merely the printing dnd publishing, but also the selling, distributing, or even 
lending for perusal, any book or paper whatever, whether ptinted in England ot 
elsewhere, to which the Governor-General, in any fit of caprice or ill-humour, may 
happen to take a dislike! 


This, Sirs, is the actual state of things in India at the present moment: and the 
monstrous and absurd pretence upon which it is age oy to be defended is, that 
if knowledge be saree among the natives of India, they will be alarmed at our 
intended interference with their superstitions, and this will lead them to rebel and 
expel us from the country. In such an assembly as this, I need hardly waste a 
moment ‘in combating so monstrous and untenable a position. We all know that 
increased knowledge produces better and happier effects: and as to any danger to 
be apprehended from afy reasonable, persuasive, and legislative measures, to in- 
terfere with the superstitions of the natives, I need only refer you to the publica- 
tions T have already named, to show you that in every case in which this has yet 
been done (and they are numerous) the change has been effected without a mur- 
mur; and that, according to the testimony and opinions of the best informed among 
the civil and military servants of the East India Company, whose evidence has 
been given on the subject, the two revolting practices that 1 have already described 
to you, the’ burning of human beings alive, and the sacrifice of victims at the shrine 
of Juggernaut, might be as easily abolished by a mere decree embodying the wish 
of the Government, as was the destruction of female infants in Guzerat, and the 
throwing children into the Ganges at Sangor. 


But I will not detain you longer than to express my hope that the earnest 
attention with which you have listeued to these details, may be an indication of that 
zeal with which you will follow up such measures as seem best to you for amend- 
ing the existing state of things, In the circulation of the Scriptures where the 
people most need them, you are actuated by a desire to increase the temporal, and 
secure the eternal happiness of those to whom it is presented. In my humble, but 
not altogether different sphere, I am anxious to attain the same great ends, by other 
though not opposite means, In seeking to arouse the dormant spirit of this great 
and wealthy nation to a due sense of the importante of destroying the present, 
and substituting a better system of commercial and political government for India, 
I have really no personal motives whatever. I am neither 4 merchant, a ship- 
owner, nor a manufacturer ; and as to pecuniary benefit, I know of none that I 
could derive from the adoption of my views respecting India to-morrow. But, as 
a philanthropist merely, without reference to any particular system of speculative 

ief, itis impossible not to feel an interest in the fate of a hundred millions of 
human beings, be they in what quarter of the globe they may. Asa patriot, that in- 
terest becomes greatly increased by the consideration that these hundred millions are 
under British dominion. And, as a Christian, the Interest rises stil] higher, by con- 
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trasting the advanced condition of those countries in which Christianity is most 
pure, with those in which it is still encumbered and disfigured with the grossest 
corruptions ; and,f therefore, I desire strongly to see the simple yet sublime pre- 
cepts of the Gospel supplanting the degrading and demoralizing superstitions of 
idolatry, in every portion of the habitable globe. I believe good political institu- 
tutions and free commercial intercourse to be among the best pioneers in the cause 
of morality and true religion. Where the former are established, justice will hold 
her seat, and tranquillity and contentment be found ; where the latter is permitted, 
knowledge will flow in from a thousand different directions, and through a thousand 
different channels, until its united streams so overspread the land, that those things 
only which are just and true, and holy, can retain their place in general esti- 
mation : and, believing that both your labours and mine will each, in their re- 
spective spheres, conduce, under the blessing of God, to this great end, I rejoice 
at the oceasion which has now presented itself for our acting together in so holy 
a Cause. 





MEETING OF THE Mercuant Company or EpINBURGH. 





TRADE TO INDIA, 


On Monday, the 19th of October, a meeting of the Merchant Company was 
held.—Thomas Allan, Esq., Master of the Company, in the chair, and after the 
usual ern business had been gone through, he called on Mr. Macfarlan to bring 
forward his motion on the subject of opening the trade to India. 


Mr. J. F. Macfarlan then rose and spoke nearly as follows :—I had not originally 
intended to say any thing more on this subject than I formerly did, when I intro- 
duced the question to the Company’s notice; but from what then took place, I 
understood it to be the general feeling that it ought to be more fully discussed, that 
the Company might be better able to come to a deliberate opinion respecting it. I 
do think it will hardly be disputed that restrictions on trade are injurious ; or that 
where any such exist—or are proposed to be laid on—the burden of proof of the 
necessity must rest upon those who seek to impose or to continue restrictions— 
freedom of commerce being universally admitted to be absolutely necessary to its 
prosperity. The East India Company has long enjoyed one of the greatest, if not 
the very greatest, monopolies that ever existed, and one which, unless it be for the 
benefit of the country, ought not to be continued. This brings us to the point at 
issue between the Company and the country. No one seeks to deprive them of 
their incorporating charter ; it is only with respect to the exclusive privileges that 
any question exists, These were granted for certain periods and purposes ; and it 
would be for Parliament to say whether they are to be continued. And for this 
purpose it would be necessary for the Company to show that they are advantageous 
to the country: for the first charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, was under this 
condition —“ that if it should appear that the grant, or continuance thereof, in whole, 
or in part, should not be profitable to the Sovereign or the realm, that, upon two 
years’ notice it should cease, be void, and determine ;—and though those exact 
words did not run through all subsequent charters, still the same spirit pervaded 
the whole—that the exclusive privileges were only to be permanent if beneficial ; 
and were those privileges to be removed to-morrow, the Company would still re- 
main a chartered incorporation, I will now advert, first, to the present state of the 
trade with India ; and secondly, to the propriety of remoying the restrictions still 
existing, In 1813 great concessions were made, but limited by several restraints. 
No vessel was permitted to trade under 350 tons burthen—on account—as it was 
alleged, amongst other reasons, of their more respectable appearance. This was, 
however, done away in 1822, and in consequence, several vessels, one of them as 
low as 120 tons, haye since sailed from Leith, making, as I understand, very fair 
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returns; and from the harmony which is now likely to prevail between Edmbuigh 
and Leith, I hope, through our united exertions, that this trade will be pursued 
with spirit and success, in ships of all sizes, whereby the produce of the East will 
be brought to our own doors, taking in return the manufactures of our country. 
The next restriction to which I should allude, is the system of licenses—of them I 
will say no more than merely quote the opinion of a committee of the House of 
Lords, which declares that ‘they were productive of no public benefit, and sub- 
jected individuals to some expenses.’ The next restriction which I shall notice, is 
that which prohibits intercourse with the interior. ‘The order by Mr. Lushington, 
preventing individuals on commercial business from travelling more than ten miles 
from a presidency is already before the public. I could have understood the mean- 
ing of this order, if it had been to restrain persons going about for seditious pur- 
poses, but when the object was purely commercial, I can only look upon it as throw- 
Ing an obstacle in the way of trade, which necessarily must give rise to gluts in the 
market, and therefore be highly injurious to the merchant. The want of right of 
settlement and colonization in India has also been productive of very great evil even 
to ourselves, as could be established by referring to the low state of value in which 
articles of Indian produce are held. For instance, in the article of cotton wool, the 
annual consumption in Great Britain is 197 millions of pounds, of which America 
furnishes 151, Brazil 17, Egypt 6, the West Indies 9 millions of Ibs., and the East 
Indies only about 12 millions of !bs., while in fact it ought, and it would with pro- 
per care and cultivation, supply almost the whole. The preference did not arise 

rom our merchants being fonder of American than Indian produce, but because it 
was cultivated in a superior manner. The arbitrary power of deportation was ano- 
ther part of the Indian system very injurious to the improvement of the country. 
No man would invest 10,0001, or 20,000/., when he knew he might at one moment’s 
notice be obliged to leave his affairs, perhaps to go to ruin. I do not say that the 
Government should not have the power of sending improper persons out of the 
country, but I hold that it ought ally to be used when a verdict of a jury said the 
individual was guilty. As to the advantages of free trade, I will refer to a pam- 
phlet lately published by a gentleman in defence of the Indian monopoly, who has 
with the greatest simplicity added as an appendix to his work, certain returns which 
prove the great advantages that have resulted from free trade. By these documents 
it appeared that the Company in 1814 exported 1162 yards of plain cottons, and in 
1828, 306,000 ; while the private trader had exported-in 1814, 212,246 yards, and 
in 1828, this trade increased to 22,940,349 yards, and of printed cottons, 12,327,379 
yards. But the more remarkable article was that of cotton twist, for in 1814, only 
8 lbs. were exported ; but in 1828, the quantity was 4,558,185 Ibs. by the private 
trader, and 90,040 by the Company. The export of iron and steel had. increased 
from 4000 tons, by the private merchants, in 1814, to 19,924, in 1828 ; while the 
Company’s exports had decreased from 7085 to 3984 tons. Besides, while the ge- 
neral official value of the exports of private traders had increased from 578,8891., 
in 1814, to 4,085,000/. in 1828, that of the Company was stated in the same docu- 
ment, at 117,000/. in 1814, and in 1828 at 1,126,000/. In the article of imports, 
on the other hand, (to say nothing at present of tea) of sugar in 1814, 40,000 cwt. 
were imported by the Company, and 3500 by the private trader ; while in 1828, 
75,000 cwts. were imported by the Company, and 441,000 by the private trader. 
In indigo, also, the increase was great; the import had risen in 1828 to upwards 
of 2,000,000 Ibs. by the Company, and 7,500,000 Ibs. by the private traders, In 
1828, the quantity of coffee imported by the Company was 13,136 lbs., while there 
were 7,361,571 lbs, by the! private trader; and to mention no more than cot- 
ton wool, in 1828, the quantity imported by the Company was 1,098,000 lbs. while 
31,241,000 lbs. were imported by the private trader. The sum total of the imports 
of 1828 was 5,576,905/., (including tea), while that by the private trader was 
5,643,671/. Thus showing an enormous increase in the extent of trade ; and were 
I to go into particulars, it would be easy to show that that increase: was altogether 
occasioned by private trade, that of the Company, with the exception of tea, having 
declined. I may therefore fairly ask, to which of the two—the Company or the 
private trader—the country is most indebted ? And if these have been the results 
under restrictions, it is but reasonable to suppose, were those obstacles removed, 
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and British capital and British industry to operate fully on the fertile soils of India, 
that the increase would go on progressively, especially when it is considered that a 
very great taste everywhere prevails for English dress, manufactures, &c. As an 
instance of this, Bishop Heber mentions, that when he visited the King of Oude, he 
found the furniture of his palace at Lucknow, altogether English; and from the 
growing desire for English manufactures, I have little doubt, in a few years, were 
the trade opened, that India itself would consume the greater portion of those 
goods for which at present we cannot find a market. In this way, too, great advan- 
tages would accrue to the native population by the employment thus given them. 
It is true the question of colonization is a knotty point, but the propriety of allowing 
merchants to settle is generally admitted. Bishop Heber states, that in Calcutta 
but one opinion exists on the subject. We have heard much of the wealth of India, 
and undoubtedly there is wealth there, but it is not circulated generally amongst 
the pengle as here, diffusing happiness and comfort along with it, but is confined to 
the highest classes—for the squalid wretchedness of the miserable ryots of which, 
we are told, would almost exceed belief. The question of colonization has, how- 
ever, been settled by the Company itself, by liberty having been given to British 
subjects to hold lands in their own names for the cultivation of all kinds of produce. 
They have passed the Rubicon, and cannot recede: and I trust, through the in- 
troduction of British capital and intelligence, that the condition of the people will 
be improved. The benefits to be conferred are not merely upon seven millions, a 
number of which we have heard so much, but upon the seven times seven—nay, 
twice seven times seven millions—(Applause). On this branch of the subject a 
great deal more might be said, but I deem it unnecessary ; and will now proceed 
to make a few remarks on the trade to China, which divides itself into two branches 
—the circuitous trade carried on hetween America, China, the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and Europe; the other the direct trade between China and this 
country. One of the circumstances which led, in the first instance, to the indirect 
intercourse was the fur trade, in which very large profits were made. To give one 
instange—an American captain, with a small vessel, left New York with a cargo 
which did not cost him more than 100/. which he exchanged for furs, and with 
these he proceeded to China, exchanging them for the produce of that country, and 
returning to America, procured a fresh supply, again visited Colombia river, 
and purchased furs, which he disposed of in the same manner. This traffic he 
carried on for three years and a half, when he returned to New York with a fortune 
of 30,000/.—(Hear).. Our own countrymen were not insensible to the advantage 
of this traffic ; and, accordingly, the North West Company entered into it with 
spirit. They obtained leave from the East India Company to carry furs to China, 
but were not permitted to take a return from that country. The consequence was, 
that the expense became so great, that they were compelled to abandon that mode 
of conducting their trade, which was, however, still carried on, but through the 
medium of the Americans. The manufactures which were destined to purchase 
the furs, were sent out from England, transhipped into American vessels, which 
roceeded to the Colombia River,fand from thence to China, and in this way more 
neficial returns were made than in the former. The new trade with South Ame- 
rica was conducted in a similar way—manufactures being sent out to Buenos Ayres, 
and copper and silver obtained, with which vessels go to China, and the islands, and 
trade, joo the produce of those distant parts to the European markets. The 
American trade itself is carried on in a similar way, and its progress is exceed- 
ingly instructive. In 1783, only two or three American vessels had made the 
voyage ; but it has, increased to such an extent, that upwards of two hundred ships 
have been absent at one time from the United States on this voyage; and from 
being allowed to go wherever they please, have become the chief carriers of 
Europe. Some idea may be formed of the extent of their trade, from a report made 
by Mr. Lownes to the House of Representatives, from which it appeared, that, 
while the exports from America did not exceed twelve millions of dollars, as much 
was brought to Europe as repaid the whole, the supply for America being obtained 
from the mere profits of the trade, Nor has this trade diminished, for, by the 
official. documents laid before Parliament in June last, there appears to be a 
gradual increase, so that, while on an average of years about 1804, it amounted to 
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1,600,0001 ; on the average of the last six years it amounted to 3,145,000l. The 
East India Company's trade with China, however, had decreased. On the average 
of the last twelve years, the first half of that period was at 3,830,000/., while the 
last half was only 3,175,000/, Nor is it only the merchant, but the shipowner 
that suffers ; and, as an example, I may mention the case of a Spanish house that 
wished to engage an English vessel on a voyage between Lisbon and China, the 
freight of which would have amounted to 13,5001. ; but the English house could 
not, from our injudicious restrictions, — the freight, which was, however, 
readily taken by an American, then lying idle in the river. I will now ask, what 
the friends as well as the enemies of free trade will say to this? Here is an ex- 
tensive branch of commerce in which the East India Company does not engage, 
(for if it did, it would be some consolation, as it would so far be advantageous to 
Britain, ) and from which at the same time they prevent all other British subjects 
from engaging in ; thus at once injuring the merchant and ship-owner, without in 
the least degree benefiting themselves.—On this point the report presented to the 
House of Commons in 1821, speaks so strongly and beautifully, that I beg leave 
to quote its language—‘ If, then,’ says that document, ‘ the American trade with 
China, no longer secondary and subordinate to that of the English Company, has 
indeed met it in successful rivalry, the wisdom as well as the equity of excluding 
British subjects from the competition becomes more and more questionable.’ In 
consequence of — from both Houses of Parliament, a request was made b 

Government to allow British subjects to engage in this branch of trade, whic 

reasonable request was refused. Now what are the objections that were made to 
it? The first was, the characters of our sailors, who were represented as so much 
worse behaved than the Americans, as to. endanger the e altogether. This, 
however, was not made out to the satisfaction of either House, and may safely be 
set aside. The next objection was, as to the mode adopted by the Chinese of 
carrying on trade, it being confined to a single port, limited to one set of merchants, 
called ‘ The Hong,’ and subject to various regulations, This appears rather a 
strange objection on the part of the India Company ; for, if the principle be so 
injurious in that country, it cannot be better in this—the India Company itself 
being a somewhat similar establishment. This, in fact; however, affords no ob- 
jection. Its trade is conducted easily and well. Another objection was, the 
smallness of the trade—that it was not worth; though it is remarkable the 
Company itself made its greatest profits when its trade was confined to the islands. 
But the chief and real objection was, the fear that it would interfere with the 
direct China trade—a trade, the importance of which might be judged of both by 
the supply the East India Company itself took out in woollen manufactures, the 
great quantity of British goods taken thither by Americans, who find them better 
than dollars, and also by the fact of British manufactures finding their way to 
China through Russia, an overland journey of about five thousand miles, being 
disposed of at Kiatcha to great advantage. As to the returns from China, their 
value are well known. Tea, forexample, which is brought home in such quantities, 
and the increased consumption of which may be safely calculated upon—for the 
quantity introduced is not equal to that which would be consumed, if the price was 
lower. It is about 180 years since the India Company ordered from China, a cwt. of 
the best tea that could be had, and now the quantity brought home amounts to above 
30,000,000 of Ibs. annually ; and the Americans who began the trade much later, 
bring away 12,000,000 of Ibs, per annum. The importance of this trade is 
therefore self evident, and the grand objection to it is the alleged necessity of the 
China trade to the Company, to enable them to carry on the Government of 
India. I have no wish whatever to interfere with the government of India. It is 
a matter of the most perfect indifference to trade in whose hands the Government 
is, provided it is a good Government, that there is security of property and freedom 
of commercial intercourse, which may be as well affected under the Government 
of the Company as under the Government of the Crown. But, with respect to 
the objection, we must bear in mind, that the very same language was held 
respecting the opening of the trade in 1813 as now, and the result has been quite 
the reverse of the prediction. The territories of the Company have been extended 


very greatly ; and the Government itself eyen more secure. Besides, there is no 
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connection, m thé abstract, between successful commerce and territorial power ; 
this is distinetly made out by the annals of the Company, which was more successful 
in trade before it obtained the sovereignty of India, and which now carries on so 
profitable a commerce with ‘China, without possessing any territorial dominion 
there. ‘The connection between them is only created by the necessity of realizing 
the dividends upon the Company’s stock, amounting to about 600,000/. per 
atinuih ; and, by refefring to the official documents, we find that an average of 
profit has been realised for the last two years of upwards of two millions sterling, 
the tea being purchased at an average cost of about 1s. 4d. per Ib. and sold at an 
average of 2s. 1ld., declining, however, of late years to about 2s. 5d., while the 
same teas are sold in Hamburgh at an average price, not amounting to the prime 
cost to the a in China. To the cost price in China is, however, added the 
expente of the establishments of the Company; but be that as it may, however, 
the effect isto impose a very heavy tax of more than two millions annually upon 
thé public ; and I shall take the liberty of applying to it the language of a noble 
lord (Melville, ) to whom this country has been, in a particular manner, indebted, 
and to whom, I trust, it will yet be laid under deeper obligations. ‘ If,’ says his 
Lordship, in a letter to the Directors of the India Company, respecting the trade 
to India, ‘the Company carry on their trade more extensively, anit with less 
activity and industry than private individuals, it is unjust to the country, as well 
as to the inhabitants of British India, that the exclusive monopoly should be con- 
tinued; and in such a state of things the trade is more likely to be advantageous 
to the individuals in their hands than in those of the Company.’ In addition to 
this, the Com has the privilege of paying their dividends out of their territorial 
revenues, when there is any deficiency from commerce, and the revenues of India 
are ample, being no less than from twenty-two to twenty-three millions sterling. 
Respecting this point, I beg to refer to the statements of the late Marquis Hastings, 
who, in a small volume, remarkable for its perspicuity, modesty, and elegance, 
says, that, ‘ After revolving circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot 
find any reason why, subsequently to the oo year, an annual surplus of four 
millions sterling should not be confidently reckoned upon.’ This shows what 
may be doné by careful management; but should the Company be unable to 
accomplish this out of such means, and any change be necessary, what evil would 
result? The Company is already entirely under the direction of the Board of 
Control. They cannot appoint officers, ot give directions, without their consent. 
I am far from saying the Company has done no good: they have done much 
et my is more secure, and justice better administered, than under the 

ohammedan Government. ‘They have abolished human sacrifices, the murder of 
female infants, and the burying alive of widows,—humanity thanks them for this ; 
and had they proceeded a single step farther, and abolished suttees, they wou 
have been Well entitled to the approbation and gratitude of their country ; and, as 
far as I can learn, this was rey in their power ; for the practices prevail most 
in those districts of India that have been longest under our government. That 
the Company has power to put a stop to this inhuman practice, I need only refer 
to the of the magistrates and chief of police of Bengal. The same might be 
said of the superstitions of Juggernaut, and if the effect of a change to the mild and 
beneficent sway of our gracious Monarch should be to elevate the nations of India 
from the demoralizing effects of their degrading idolatory, to that of the pure 
morality of the Christian religion—from a state of poverty and wretchedness to a 
state of wealth and happiness—the Indian would then be led to esteem us not 
merely in the light of mighty conquerors, but as their greatest benefactors and best 
friends. As to this question, however, it may be left with perfect safety in the 
hands of the present Government, which, with the will to do good, has the ability 
and power to perform it. It is for us merely to direct our efforts to remove re- 
strictions and to petition Parliament ; and I doubt not, if the country unite in so 
doing, we shall obtain a true commercial emancipation.—(Great cheering.) Mr. 
Maefarlan coneluded with moving a series of resolutions. 

Mr. Sprrrat, in seconding the resolutions, expressed his surprise at not seeing 
any of his Leith friends present. 

Mr. J. Grarc—This is a fast-day in Leith. 
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Mr. Spirrat.—I am glad there is so good an excuse for their absence. Although 
they have already petitioned in their corporate capacity, I should like to have had their 
countenance also. Mr. M‘Farlan having gone so minutely into the subject, that I 
will not take up your time with a long speech, but, in a question of such vast im- 
portance, I trust it will not be considered out of place if I say afew words. It is 
well known that infant establishments often require the aid of monopolies and ex- 
clusive privileges, which are withdrawn in after years,. This has been exemplified 
in the case of the Hamburgh Company, the Russian Company, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the South Sea Company, and others, who, at their commencement en- 
joyed exclusive privileges. The fisheries, too, were encouraged by bounties, but of 
late years had been allowed to find their own level ; and I believe that in a year or 
two, even the bounty on the herring fisheries will also be withdrawn. The India Com- 

any could not now be called an infant establishment, it might rather be said to be in 
its dotage, for it had now existed 250 years, having been begun in 1579, and was 
confirmed in 1600. Atthe commencement of the Company the profits realised were 
so great, that Government found it necessary to repress them, ordaining that the sur- 
plus should be expended in making roads and bridges in India. The Company agreed 
to do this, but never fulfilled their engagements. For many years the Company 
has been retrograding ; and to such a state was it reduced in 1783, that it was 
sm Nps by that great statesman, Mr. Fox, witha view of liquidating its debts— 
or it was then almost insolvent—to place it in the hands of commissioners. At 
that period the debts of the Company was eleven millions, and its assets only three 
millions. Ever since that period the Company has been endeavouring to convince 
Government of the necessity of carrying on the monopoly, with a view to pay off 
their debts ; but in place of liquidating, they are pe sy getting more deeply in- 
volved. In 1793, twenty years of exclusive privilege was asked to pay their debts, 
but in 1813 the deficiency was tripled. Upon a similar reason, twenty years more 
were then granted ; and! have no doubt that in 1833 the debts will be found propor- 
tionally increased. Another argument made use of, and strongly urged for the con- 
tinuance of exclusive privileges, was to give the Company an opportunity of remitting 


their surplus revenue’ to England in produce to pay those debts. In this. they also 

failed ; for since that argument was used they have had no surplus to remit, there 

being a deficiency in the revenue to meet the expence, to the amount of one, and some- 

times to two or three millions. And how can it be otherwise, when they declare that 

in place of having a profit on the goods carried, they incur a loss upon every article 

brought from the East, except tea. The advocates for exclusive pavileses always 
t 


hold out the doctrine, and endeavour to convince, how much wealth is, by means of 
this Company, showered into the lap of the mother country ; but the contrary !s the 
fact. The mother country has had to support her child, being in 1808 impoverished 
to no less an extent than ten millions: as was asserted in a very able article on 
this subject in the Edinburgh Review, I have not the least hesitation in asserting, 
that such a ruinous trade would long ere this have been put a stop to, had it not 
been for two weighty considerations: first, the great capital at stake ; and, secondly, 
the immense patronage it conferred upon the directors—the Lords of Leadenhall- 
street, as they are sometimes designated. Iam well aware that such a trade, and 
such a system, cannot be broken in upon without overcoming many difficulties and 
great sacrifices being made ; but if the nation at large is to be benefitted, no doubt 
the Government will take care that the burden shall be spread, and justly spread, 
over the whole community. It will be but fair, if the nation is benefitted, that it 
bear a portion of the loss; which, by the imposition of moderate duties, would 
easily be made good. Past experience has established, that the Company cannot 
carry on trade with a profit ; but recent experience has also shewn, that trade may 
be carried on with advantage, in a national point of view, by throwing it open. 
In 1814, the last year of the old charter, the exports were two millions and a half 
to India and China, while in 1826 the exports to India alone amounted to five 
millions. In 1814 the imports were six millions ; but in 1826 they amounted to 
eight millions, although British subjects remained excluded from participating in 
the commerce with China. Mr. Macfarlan had given a number of instances of 
the increase ; I will only give one, that of cottons, to shew the advantages our 
manufacturers haye derived from the partial opening of the trade. In 1814, 
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818,000 yards of cotton goods were exported, but in 1826 the exported amounted 
to twenty-six millions of yards,—an increase of neatly 3000 times the number of 
yards in twelve years !—( Hear.) Indeed, were the trade fully open, there would be 
a demand nearly equal to all we could manufacture, notwithstanding the aid of the 
powerful machinery of Arkwright, and the fruits of the genius of Watt. But for 
the India Company to go on as at present, would only be to plunge them still 
deeper in debt. This was well illustrated by what took place in 1797. In that 
year the Governor-General, with a view to recruit the finances of the East India 
peor gr © imposed a number of new taxes, whereby the revenue, at that period 
eight millions annually, was raised, in 1808, to fifteen millions, This looked like 
doing business ; but it so happened that the expences of the Government kept pace, 
so that in 1805, the same year, they amounted to seventeen millions, Monopoly, 
indeed, has always been the parent of indolence and profusion. ‘ By the establish 
ment,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘ of the commercial monopoly of the East India Company, 
the other subjects are taxed very absurdly in two different ways ; first, by the high 
price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could buy much cheaper ; 
and, secondly, by their total exclusion from a branch of business, which it might 
both be convenient and profitable to carry on. It is for the most worthless of all 
purposes, too, that they are taxed in this manner; it is to enable the Company to 
ee the negligence, profusion, and malversation of their servants, whose dis- 
orderly conduct seldom allows the dividend to exceed the ordinary rate of profit in 
trades which are altogether free, and frequently sinks it much lower.’ ‘ A Com- 
pany,’ says another writer, ‘ who carries a pee | in one hand, and a ledger in the 
other—who maintains armies, and retails tea, is a contradiction, that if it traded 
with success would be a prodigy.’ At the same time, let it be understood that, in 
our petition, and I trust the same feeling will prevail throughout the country, it is 
merely as to the trading interest which we are expressing a desire to have opened ; 
not to interfere with the local government of the country. With such a person as 
the Noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s Government, aided by that en- 
lightened statesman, the Right Honourable Robert Peel, I have not the least doubt 
that they who eased the consciences of seven millions of his Majesty’s subjects, on 
a late occasion, without interfering with their political franchise, will be able to 
bring to a happy issue the grand erg as to the East India Company. Trust- 
ing that this maybe the case, and that it may increase the commercial interests 
of this great nation, I beg leave to second the resolution of Mr. Macfarlan.— 
(Cheers) 


The Master said, that. after the very luminous details which had been laid 
before the company in the able speeches of Mr. Macfarlan and Mr. Spittal, little 
was left to be said ; but he should still be happy to hear the sentiments of any other 
member who wished to speak on the subject. For himself, he had always con- 
sidered the India monopoly as a very delicate and difficult subject to deal with; it 
had existed for upwards of two centuries, and had finally resulted in rendering the 
India Company lords of upwards of a hundred millions of people, who, whatever 
sufferings they exposed themselves to by submission to the most absurd superstitions, 
still, he believed, were infinitely more happy, take them all in all, than any other 
similar mass in the universe. It was, therefore, a very delicate matter to interfere 
with the internal management of such a mass of population ; and if the Company 
found it necessary to have the power of removing individuals whose conduct was 
calculated to interfere with the comfort and happiness of the natives, he thought it 
a wise measure that that power should be reserved to it, When he knew that the 
Company had assented to the domestication of foreigners, as well as our own coun- 
trymen—when he knew that the Company consented to open their trade, so as 
to lead to the great results so ably detailed by Mr. Macfarlan—he thought there 
was little to be desired that might not be expected from negociation. It was said 
that the China trade was absolutely necessary for the existence of the Company. 
Be it so ; but without now entering on the policy of that monopoly, let them for 
the present be allowed to enjoy it, so far as regards England. It is unreasonable, 
however, in them to desire the prohibition of our trade between China and other 
parts of the world ; and upon this. point he thought that the exertions of the Com- 
pany should principally bear. Here was a trade enjoyed by all the maritime 
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nations of Europe, and more particularly so by our Transatlantic friends ; and 
surely no policy could be shorter sighted than to restrain our own people from com- 
peting on their own element with their American rivals. He i wish the reso- 
utions of the Company to steer clear of all interference with internal management, 
whether political .or religious. Mercantile matters were the legitimate object of the 
Merchant Compaiy, and on these their voice had clearly a right to be heard. 


Mr. Grieve said, in 1813 a public meeting was held in Glasgow on the same 
important subject, when Mr. Kirkman Finlay filled the chair. If he recollected 
well, that gentleman said, he should not be surprised to live to see Glasgow muslins 
exported to India. This statement was considered so romantic at the time, as to 
excite almost universal derision; but it had ‘been fully realized. Mr, Macfarlan 
had said there was sufficient scope in India for all the goods this country could 
manufacture, and his prediction was not more unlikely to be realized than pre- 
diction of Mr. Kirkman Finlay was at the time it was uttered. 

Mr. G. Yue thought that the resolutions should be published in the news- 
papers ; and expressed a wish that a resolution should be added against the burning 
of widows. 

Mr. A.Crarc seconded Mr. Yule’s proposition of publishing the resolutions, 
and thought the Company ought to give them all publicity. 

The Master had no objection to the publication of the resolutions, but was 
opposed to any thing not mercantile being mixed up with them. 

Mr. Macrartan said it would give him great pleasure to see petitions for the 
abolition of suttees sent from all of the kingdom; but in their character of 
merchants of Edinburgh, it would be perhaps as advisable to make a distinction 


between mercantile and religious affairs. 
Mr. A. Scorr said ‘this was a very delicate subject ; inasmuch as one of the most 


enlightened administrations that ever governed India, discountenanced Christian 
missionaries, on the principle that they would interfere with the established religion 
of the country. —( Laughter.) 

Some other gentlemen delivered their opinions against the Company then adopt- 
ing any resolution not purely commercial ; upon which Mr. Macfarlan’s resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 





STANZAS 
Written arrer Arrenpinc Mr. Ruckincuam’s Lectures. 


I envy not his step who strays 
Upon the Ganges’ sultry shore, 

Where cooling zephyr never plays, 
The languid spirits to restore. 


Nor his, who on the lofty spires 
Of Moslem temples casts his eye, 
While Evening’s glittering sun-lit fires 
Seem flashing back from sky to sky. 


And where proud Babylonia throws 
Her giant shadow o’er the plain, 
Where neither tree nor flowret grows, 
Oh! who would visit it again ? 
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And where the bounding waters leap 
With thundering sound from rock to rock, 
And ‘their wild roar tumultuous keep, | 

} 

| 

4 
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Though the earth trembles with the shock. 











No, ’tis not there that I would rest, 
Nor ’neath the Banian’s green alcove ; 

Nor could the islands of the west 

E’er tempt my wandering feet to rove. 












But where the Kidron’s silver stream 
Pursues its unobtrusive way, 

Beneath the placid moonlight beam, mM 
Would I with pensive pleasure stray. 







There would my spirit lingering weep 
Sweet tears of grateful love and joy ; 

And holy thoughts their watch should keep, 
And glory in the blest employ. 








For who has visited the spot | 

Where Jesu’s sacred footsteps trod, tbh i 
And ever in his heart forgot + 
The sufferings of the Son of God! 











Yes—let me weep ;—for there he wept, 
In yon lone garden’s deepest shade ; 

And while his poor disciples slept, 

He, groaned—he agonized—he prayed ! 









And say for whom those bitter tears 
Mysterious—merciful—were shed ? 

Fall they not yet, like heavenly dews, 

On the repentant sinner’s head ? 








Yet oh! we need not wander there, 
Blest tokens of his love to find ; 

His mercy meets us everywhere, 

By clime, by country unconfin’d. 







So yonder world of waters rolls, 
Sublimely on from land to land ; 
Now visiting the distant Poles, 
Now breaking on our native strand, 






Rejoice! we need not search the deeps, 
Nor seek our God from sphere to sphere ; 
His promise faithfully he keeps— i | 


We feel it, for “* Lo God is here!” ve 
P. T, Mriier. ie 
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In addition to the information on this subject, contained in our last, we have the 
pleasure to state, that the large and porplese towns of Newcastle, Shields, and 
Sunderland, have made arrangements for forming East India Associations, in con- 
sequence of the Lectures delivered at each—so that these towns will now be added 
to the others, in which such Associations have been formed, and the co-operation 
will be accordingly general and powerful in the day of need. In addition to the 
several articles that have pane d | in the London Papers, during the last month on 
the subject—we may state that the Country Papers have continued to render the 
most valuable services to the cause, by their frequent publications on this topic. 
Three of these we may safely repeat as being remarkable for the clearness of view, 
as well as simplicity of statement, which characterizes them ; and as shewing that 
in every part of the country, the question is now too well understood to permit of 
the former fallacies urged by the India Company, exciting any other feeling than 
pity or derision. 


FREE TRADE. 


TO JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ. 
Gloucestershire, Oct. 12th, 1829. 


Srtr,—I am induced to address a few observations to you and to the public, in 
consequence of some opinions reported to have been expressed by you in the town 
of Whitby, when animadverting on Mr, Sadler’s speech, as relating to the shipping 
interest. 

The Liverpool Times, in commenting on - those opinions, designates the argument 
contained as con¢lusive and unanswerable, and founds upon it conclusions which I 
am satisfied, were they to prevail, would prove injurious to the best interests of this 
great (country, and especially its agriculture, by far the largest investment in the 
state. Itis the opinion you expressed of the necessity of adopting the reciprocity 
system, as regards our shipping, and the idea that a country which has the greatest 
number of its wants supplied from without is the most favourable to the shipping 
interest, that I am about to comment on, and the results impugn. 


You are engaged in a most important undertaking, and you have succeeded in 
creating an interest with regard to our Indian possessions—greater perhaps and 
more universal than has ever been previously experienced ; but I trust, in the pur- 
suit of that object, you will forbear from appealing to the exclusive personal interests 
and peculiar prepossessions of those classes whom this great question more imme- 
diately concerns, if you wish to promote an important and unmixed national good ; 
and that in seeking most meritoriously to advance the prosperity of the great Asiatic 
continent, you will be careful that you do not attack and injure some of the most 
important pillars in the British state. 


At the very point where the Liverpool paper leaves your argument, in complete 
satisfaction with its being unanswerable, I desire to take it up, and (admitting all 
the premises it claims, that foreign nations would exclude our ships, if we excluded 
theirs) deny the soundness of the conclusion that it is therefore desirable to admit 
them into our ports, upon terms as advantageous as our own. Great Britain has at 
least the control over her own ports; her prices are necessarily higher in nearly 
every point than those of the surrounding nations ; her commerce, in proportion to 
the country, can employ more shipping than any rival state ; her imports are all of 
a bulky kind ; her exports, chiefly of more finished articles, require only a smaller 
space ; her own colonies are most extensive and widely spread; her capital is 
great, and her internal industry and resources of the highest class: is it wise, then, 
burdened and encumbered as she is with taxation and with debt, to attempt a race 
of competition with nations comparatively free? Is it desirable to give admission 
upon equal terms to every foreign flag, to admit them toa participation in such a 
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market, for the poor return of a similar privilege in the country from whence they 
comet Why have we not had courage to curb regret at seeing the fair portion of 
traffic which has arisen since the peace in other countries, and to leave it undis- 
turbed to them? and why have we sought possession of a portion of it at the enor- 
mous cost of equal admission here? If it be good for such a connexion to take 
place, it must be equally discreet for the beggar and the man of capital to divide 
their means together—for unincumbered youth to wrestle or to race with more 
advanced years. 

The whole of our British trade would surely equal in employment for shipping 
the half we now retain, and the meagre portion we receive from abroad, while the 
profits on the trade would not be unnaturally destroyed by a rivalry ruinous to 
the more expensive vessels. This principle of reciprocity tends universally to in- 
troduce equality in prices : the advantages of the older country are shared with its 
neighbour, while all its burdens remain its own. These are a few of the reasons, 
which I have briefly traced, for considering that it was better to have retained the 
supply of all British wants for British ships, and to have allowed the smaller 
traffic of other states to be ministered to where they desired it by their own. 

I will now add a few remarks on your second principle—that for the shipping 
interest of this country it would be better if none of its requirements were produced 
at home ; or, in other words, if Great Britain were a barren rock, dependent on 
winds and waves for every want, for every source of wealth. I trust it will never 
be necessary to show that the shipping interest of this country, an interest which 
must be dear to every British heart, requires the sacrifice of still more substantial 
sources of our strength—it has no such claims—it bears a due proportion to other 
branches of the state, and requires an equal care; but beyond this relative im- 
portance it cannot be fairly advanced, nor should it sink below. Whatever, 
therefore, the benefits might be which commerce could derive by an act of direct 
aggression upon other interests of the state, it is what justice can never recommend, 
and what I trust the shipping interest of the country would neither require nor 
accept. 

A greater connexion with our Indian possessions, it is considered by many, 
onl be a great national good ; bnt if arguments are advanced to promote that 
cause, as connected with a system of general trading, which is free to introduce 
the most extensive mischief from its extreme unfairness and inequality, even this 
more natural connexion with our own colonies will be looked upon by many as a 
similar evil, and will perhaps undeservedly meet with similar opposition.—I am, 


Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WEBB HALL. 


We insert in another column a letter which we have received from Mr. George 
Webb Hall, the Gloucestershire agriculturist, addressed to Mr. Buckingham, and 
contraverting the opinions expressed by that gentleman at Whitby in defence of 
Free Trade. In noticing Mr. Buckingham’s lecture we designated his arguments 
as conclusive and unanswerable, and Mr. Hall’s object is to show that the Lec- 
turer and ourselves are alike mistaken. We cheer ully insert his letter, being 
friends to discussion, and we shall also insert any reply which Mr. Buckingham 
may think proper to send, if indeed the pressure of that gentleman’s engagements 
should permit him to give an answer. Lest, however, he should be too much 
soon for this purpose, we shall take the liberty to make a few comments of 
our own on Mr, Hall’s letter. 

Without meaning any disrespect to Mr. Hall, whose talents and manly candour 
we gladly acknowledge, we must say that his letter appears to us to be filled with 
false principles and untenable positions. He sets out with stating he means to 
impugn Mr. Buckingham’s ‘ idea that a country which has the greatest number of 
its wants: supplied from without is the most favourable to the shipping interest.’ 
We are surprised that Mr. Hall should attempt to contravert this position ; first, 
beeause it seems to us to be a self-evident truth; and, second, because that truth 
in itself has no bearing whatever on the agricultural question. Can it be for a, 
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moment questioned that that country (especially if an island) will need the greatest 
number of ships, which receives the most of its supplies from foreign parts? or that 
that country will need the fewest ships, which raises every thing it consumes 
within itself? Mr. Buckingham did not assert that a country ko required the 
greatest number of ships would be wealthiest or happiest ; but, in pointing out the 
especial absurdity of Mr, Sadler’s attempt to enlist the ship-owners against Free 
Trade, he shewed that they, of all classes, were most interested in extending our 
foreign commerce, and in opposing the narrow doctrines which would teach us to 
eschew all dependence on foreiguers for the supply of any of our wants. Mr. Hall 
has evidently understood Mr. Buckingham as contending that the country which 
had most of its wants supplied from abroad was the wealthiest and rg for 
this is the notion which he sets himself to confute ; but this was not Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s meaning, and what he really said amounted to little more than a truism. 
We may here say, however, by the bye, that foreign commerce cannot be un- 
favourable to domestic industry, but just the reverse; for a country which would 
buy from others must produce something wherewith to pay them, and precisely in 
proportion to the amount of foreign commodities she imports must be the amount 
of domestic products which she exports. 


If we understand Mr. Hall aright—though we confess that we feel a dullness of 
apprehension with regard to parts of his letter—he means to contend that it would 
be for the interest of this country to discourage (if not absolutely to exclude) the 
vessels of all foreign countries in our ports, even though the certain consequence 
would be the exclusion of our vessels from their ports. Alas! poor Liverpool! if 
Mr. Webb Hiall’s doctrine were acted upon, five-sixths of our trade would be 
destroyed, our ships dismantled, our docks and warehouses emptied, and the town 
itself well nigh depopulated. Mr. Hall is still more unlucky in the choice of his 
readers than Mr. Sadler in the choice of hiS audience. He may not perhaps be 
aware that the most important port of the trade of this town, both import and 
export, is carried on in foreign bottoms, and that if his principle had been acted 
upon, Liverpool could not have risen to half its present wealth and population, 
Yet we can assure Mr. Hall, notwithstanding the appalling number of foreign 
vessels in our ports, that we have risen and thriven on the commerce of these very 
vessels: we can assure him that our Liverpool merchants do not transact all the 
business of the Americans for nothing: it is really true that we do not take the 
cotton of America, and send there our manufactured goods, out of mere com- 
plaisance, or free bounty: if the Americans buy of us, we make them pay: if 
we buy of them, it is for our own convenience: if we sell for them, we charge a 
good commission ; in short, we act sternly upon the principle of ‘ nothing for 
nothing,’ and Mr. Hall may take our word for it that those English merchants who 
do all their business by means of American ships, have as good coats on their 
backs and as good houses over their heads, give as splendid dinners and shake as 
heavy purses, as the most old-fashioned ship-owner of the port. 


When Mr. Wezs Hatt writes so complacently about resigning our foreign trade, 
does he reflect that the amount of that trade is between forty and fifty millions 
sterling, per annum, taking merely the amount of our exports? Part of this, indeed, 
we might retain, even if we excluded all. foreign vessels from our ports, and were 
ourselves excluded from all foreign ports: our own colonies—(and preciously costly 
some of them are to us! )—would still remain ; but from North and South America, 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and all Europe, we must be content to be shut out. 
This may be a joke in the eyes of Mr. Hall, but our merchants, manufacturers, 
aye, and ship-owners too, would look upon it with different feelings. For example, 
we send seven millions sterling of em every year to Germany: suppose we were 
to exclude German ships from English ports, and English ships were in turn to be ™ 
excluded from German ports, the trade would of course be annihilated—Germany 
would be supplied with the woollens, cottons, and hardware of France.and Bel- 

ium, and half our manufacturing districts would be ruined. Is this what Mr. 

ll would approve? 

He asks—“ Is it desirable to give admission upon equal terms to every forei 
flag, to‘admit them to a participation in such a market, for the poor return of a 
similar privilege in the country from whence they come?” We think the wisdom 
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of this ey xa bag” be illustrated by bringing the case home to Mr. Hall’s “ busi- 
ness and .” Supposeat Mr. Hall’s annual sale of wool, a poor wool-stapler 
were to attend with the view of purchasing, and one of that gentleman’s neighbours 
were to say to him—‘‘ Mr. Hail, is it desirable to give admission upon equal 
terms to every buyer, especially to that beggarly woolstapler,—to admit him to a 
participation in such a market as your wool sale, for the poor return of a similar 
privilege to you in his wool warehouse?” We apprehend Mr. Hall would quickly 
reply—‘‘ My worthy friend, he comes here to buy, and he shall not have a pound 
of my wool unless he pays for it; and if he pays, what care I whether he is rich 
or poor: as to going to his warehouse, if I want any of his goods I shall go there, 
but not otherwise. Rely upon it, I can lose nothing by such a customer, but the 
contrary, unless he pockets some of my silver spoons, which I will take care he 
does not.” If Mr. Hall were to treat his own customers as he would treat the cus- 
tomers of the nation, that is, were he to turn away from his door every buyer who 
was not as wealthy as himself, his attendance would be soon so exceedingly select, 
that he might shut up shop. And—still further to apply the figure—could Mr. 
Hall imagine any thing more stupidly perverse and preposterous, than that he 
should insist on having the cartage of all fis wool to the doors of the buyers, and 
refuse to let any of them take away a single bag in their own cart or waggon? 
If this would be a likely way to invite customers, and to secure a great run of busi- 
ness, then are Mr. Hall’s principles with regard to British and foreign shipping 
most wise and politic. 


Of the same cast as the doctrine last noted, is Mr. Hall’s observation respecting 
the impolicy of allowing other countries to share the benefits of our trade. ‘ The 
advantages of the older country are shared with its neighbour, while all its burdens 
remain its own.’ Advantages! we thought (according to Mr. Hall’s principles) 
there was nothing but disadvantage iu trading with such a country as England ; 
for whilst we shall not give a penny more for Virginia tobacco, or Smyrna figs, 
than the merchant of Amsterdam or Marseilles, whatever we send back in return 
for the figs and tobacco, is laden with its full share of our taxation, Such are the 
advantages we confer on those who trade with us! As to their sharing our ‘ bur- 
dens,’ if they get paid for what they sell us, or if they buy from us so much as a 
Brummagem tea-pot, we defy them to do it without helping us to bear our 
burdens. 

Mr. Hall is to the last degree inconsistent: he falls into error on both sides. 
We have seen just now that he grudges allowing any other nation a share of the 
‘ advantages’ of our commerce ; and anon he compares England to a decrepid and 
infirm old man; whilst other countries are likened to ‘ unincumbered youth.’ Yet 
in the same paragraph he says of England, that her ‘ capital is great, and her in- 
ternal industry and resources of the highest class!’ We have only to set these con- 
tradictory views against each other, to show that he must be grossly in error. The 
fact is, however, that with all the weight of her taxation, England has more avail- 
able wealth than any other country,—that she can manufacture not only better, 
but cheaper, than any of her competitors,—that it is, therefore, not only possible 
for her to trade on equal terms with other countries, but most eminently her inte- 
rest to cultivate foreign commerce to the greatest possible extent,—that she thereby 
adds to her wealth, and makes every nation that deals with her contribute to bear 
her burdens,—and that of all the perverse and mad steps that ever government 
took, the worst would be to cut off our commerce with the nations with whom we 
now deal both profitably and fairly, and to confine us to the trade of our own 
troublesome, burdensome, and expensive colonies. 


The London papers contain a correspondence between certain officers of the 
East: India Company’s army in Bengal and the governing powers at Calcutta, 
which illustrates very strikingly the precarious tenure by which the British pos- 
sessions in India are held, and the danger which there is in continuing the presen 
system. No one can read this correspondence without perceiving that the British 
authority hangs by a single thread, which may be cut at any time, and which is 
almost as’ likely to be cut by those who are hired and paid to protect the Com- 
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pany, as by the professed enemies ef the British power. The strongest feelings of 
discontent evidently exist in the army ia India, and it will require great prudence, 
united with great firmness, to prevent an explosion, which, if it should take place, 
must inevitably be fatal to the English authority, as the East India Company, hav- 
ing founded their empire on force alone, have not a single resource left if the army 
should declare against them, The discontent which at present exists has arisen 
out of an attempt which the government has made to reduce certain allowances of 
the Bengal army, or, as it is called in the correspondence, to place the army on 
half batta. These regulations principally affect the officers, and the remonstrances 
come from them, The officers of the artillery declare that they are ‘ wholly unable 
to bear quietly a permanent reduction from that which was before hardly adequate 
to a decent maintenance ;’ those of the cavalry, that they ‘ cannot submit silently’ 
to the operation of the order; and the infantry announce to the government, that if 
it is persevered in, the cheerfulness and promptitude heretofore evinced by them in 
the discharge of their duty, will give place to feelings of ‘ dissatisfaction and 
despondency.’ The medical officers also remonstrate with equal firmness. This 
language is, however, nothing in comparison to that which is used in private letters, - 
and by officers of rank. A letter will be found in another column of our paper, 
addressed to the Editor of the Globe, in which the writer states plainly that the 
government cannot keep the people, especially the Mohammedans, in subjection 
without the army, and intimates, that ‘ unless redress is given, the country will be 
in open rebellion’ very shortly. 

We are not able to decide without a much greater amount of information than 
we at present possess, whether the reduction proposed by the East India Company 
is reasonable or not. We suspect, however, that it will be impossible to enforce 
it, against the sentiments of the army ; for if it should refuse to submit to the regu- 
lation, who will possess either the courage or the power to enforce obedience ? 


This correspondence is highly important, inasmuch as it shows how hollow and 
dangerous the system is which has been established, and which is stiJ] maintained, 
by the East India Company. Every thing depends on the obedience of an army, 
nine-tenths of which is only held in subjection by a body of European officers, 
who are themselves placed beyond the reach and influence of public opinion, and 
strongly bound together by an esprit de corps, If these officers are once disgusted, 
every thing is lost. The common soldiers, who have not forgot the massacre of 
Barrackpoor, would easily yield to temptation, and the people are too heavily taxed, 
and have been too recently subdued, to feel attachment to the government. There 
is no European population, influenced by early attachments, or by European ideas 
of honour, loyalty, or patriotism, to act as a check on the discontented. The 
government is essentially one of force, and not of opinion. It has no resource ex- 
cept in the bayonets and sabres of the army, and if those are once turned against it, 
it is at an end, 


The tranquillity which has been enjoyed in countries in which large standing 
armies have existed, and the strict subordination which it has been found possible 
to preserve, have done much to remove the prejudice which at first existed against 
them, and they are now complained of more on the grounds of expense than of 
constitutional principle. But the army of the East India Company is very dif- 
ferently composed from the standing armies of Europe. The men by whom its 
ranks are filled, that is, the privates, are destitute of those feelings of patriotism 
and loyalty by which the soldiers of Europe are more or less actuated ; and their 
national and religious feelings are decidedly against us. As for public opinion, the 
East India Company have taken care that there should be no such thing in their 
dominions. Whatever may be the result of the present differences. between the 
East India Company and their army, it must be evident to all, that there is no 
slight danger of our Oriental Empire being lost almost as suddenly as it was gained. 
This is a danger to which it is impossible to apply any immediate remerly ; but the 
course which common sense obviously suggests, is, to permit the establishment of 
an European population in India, actuated by English feelings and opinions,. and 
bound to this country by early associations, and by the ties of blood, friendship, 





and of interest. The moral influence of such a population would do much to 
secure the permanence of the British Empire in the East, which, under the pre- 
sent system, is liable to be overthrown by the first ebullition of military discontent 


that may break forth, [From ‘ The Liverpool Times,’ Oct. 27.] 


Tae East Invia Company’s Cuarrer, AND THE TRADE TO 
» Inp1a AND CHINA. 


From ‘ The Staffordshire Mercury,’ Oct, 24. 


Wuar is the East India Company’s Charter? What is the nature of its opera- 
tion? Who does that Charter benefit, and who does it injure? Whoare concerned 
with these questions? What is to be done in the matter? 

The Company’s Charter is a law, giving to a certain body of men the almost ex- 
clusive privilege of carrying on trade between ‘Britain and India. The operation 
of this Charter is, that it excludes private traders, it prevents the natural increase 
of commerce, and it keeps the prices of all articles brought by the Company from 
the East far above what they would otherwise be. The persons benefited by the 
Charter, are those, and those only, who are immediately connected with the Com- 
pany, arid derive gain from such connection : all other persons, without exception, 
are more or less injured by the Charter. It follows, therefore, that every one who 
18 not actually deriving a positive profit from the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany, is concerned with the preceding questions, and must, if he consult his own 
interest, carefully examine the subjects they involve, and then he will see that he 
is injured by the Charter, and find out what he is able to do, and what he ought to 
do, towards preventing its renewal.: 


The history of the Charter is briefly this. In 1599, Queen Elizabeth granted 
a company of merchants a Charter to trade to India; and in order to do so, 
those persons subscribed the sum of 30,000/., as a capital, in 101 shares, ny: 
ing in amount from 1001. to 3000/. From this period to the death of Charles L., 
the trade and authority of the Company were marked by much vicissitude and un- 
certainty, and at the troubled time of that monarch’s execution. the Company, and 
its trade to India, had become almost extinct, or perhaps existed only in name, 
Charles II. annoyed the Company, when a little revived, by selling licenses to pri- 
vate merchants to trade to India. And soon after this, a Charter was granted by 
Parliament to a new Company, on condition of its advancing to Government the 
sum of 2,000,000/. at eight per cent. The old and new Companies harassed and 
injured each other exceedingly for a time, but in 1702 they effected aunion. This 
joint Company lent Government 1,200,000. free of interest, in order to bring 
the former and latter loans, put together, to five per cent. interest. In considera- 
tion of this act of the Company, Parliament granted an extension of its Charter, 
and conferred on it the title of ‘ The United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies.’ 

The Charter thus granted in 1708, was from time to time prolonged, till 1730, 
when it was renewed for thirty-three years, on condition that the Company should 
lend to the Government as much more money, without interest, as would reduce 
the interest of the whole debt to three per cent. From that time to the present, 
the Charter has been continued, by repeated renewals, with some alterations. 
The present Charter extends to 1834, when it will expire,’ and the trade to India 
be open to all, if the Government give the Company at least three years notice 
that the Charter will not be again renewed. ' 


But as the Company is powerful and influential, is deeply interested in a-renewal 
of its Charter, wed has such connections with government, as enable it to put in 
motion an immense influence in its favour, it is next to certain, that the necessary 
notice will not be given, and, consequently, the Charter will be renewed, unless a 
counteracting power, sufficient to overcome that of the Company, be opposed. 
This shows at once what ought to be done by every man who is not gaining by the 
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monopoly of the East India Company. He ought to raise his voice against this 
monopoly. He should stand ready, willing, aud even anvious, to petition Parlia- 
ment, that it will give the Company notice, that the Charter will not be renewed. 
If every man would petition, the notice would be given, the Charter would expire, 
the trade to India would be thrown open, and every individual in the United 
Kingdom, besides the small number which has been already excepted, would be 
materially benefited by the change. 


To the people of this country in general, to earthenware manufacturers, to iron 
masters, to silk throwsters and weavers, to workmen, to shop-keepers, to masons, 
carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, and every other trade and e¢alling, and also to 
every profession, is the East India question of vast importance. No person who 
has not given particular attention to the subject, can be at all aware of the extent 
and magnitude of the evils that arise to him out of the Company’s monopoly. In- 
deed, the injury done by it to every one is scarcely credible; yet it is hardly 
possible te ascertain the whole amount of injury that each man really sustains. It 
may, however, awaken attention, call forth a spirit of inquiry, and superinduce a 
disposition to petition the legislature on the subject, if some of the injurious effects 
of the present mode of trading to India and China be brought into view. Nor is 
it too much to say, that a full development of the mischiefs resulting from the 
Company’s monopoly, would prove this question to be far more important than was 
the Catholic question, than is the Corn question, or than can be any other public 
question which stands connected with the interests of this country. 

Such a development would show that our empire is groaning under a compli- 
eation of the greatest commercial difficulties with a market at command, were it 
but opened, in which all the goods we could make, not only by hand, but also by 
machinery, might find a ready sale. It would evince, that the opening of India, 
China, and the Eastern world, generally, to our numerous enterprising merchants 
and capitalists, would not only create vents for disposing readily of our cotton and 
woollen goods, our hardware, our earthenware and china, and various other 
articles of British manufacture; but give us back in return, tea, sugar, indigo, 
cotton-wool, raw silk, spices, and all the productions of the Indies, China, and 
other parts of the East, at about one half the present prices ; and produce such an 
increase in the imports and exports, as would augment very considerably the 
revenues arising from that department, and enable Government to dispense with a 
pres part, or the whole of the assessed and other taxes, which are so grievousl 

urthensome to all classes of the community. But even farther than this, a fu 
development of the subject would prove that the abrogation of this pone oy hs and 
the establishment of a system of Free Trade to India and China, would be the 
most effectual mode of abolishing the horrid slavery of the West Indies, and. of 
spreading the holy and purifying doctrines of Christianity over both the latter and 
the former countries. 


If all this would result from a discontinuance of the Company’s Charter, and 
the introduction of an unfettered system of trading, it must be the imperious duty 
of every Englishman to step forward, if in no other way, at least as a petitioner of 
Parliament—for his own sake, for the sake of his posterity, and for the good of the 
country, to do this act of long, far too long, neglected justice. 


And be it remembered, that in asking Government not to renew the charter, it 
is not solicited to take any thing from the Company ; but merely requested not to 
give it that to which it has no right, no claim, and which cannot be given to it, 
without manifest injustice, and extensive and permanent injury to twenty millions 
of Britons, and three hundred millions of Asiatics, And that the inhabitants of 
those countries are suffering many privations, while they are deriving no advantages 
from the charter, can be made most evident. 


It can be demonstrated, that two millions and a half sterling are paid annually 
for tea alone by the people of Great Britain, more than the same quantity of tea 
could be had for, after paying the same duty as at present, if it were allowed to be 
‘bought of the Hamburgh Merchants; and the difference would be greater still, 
were our own merchants permitted to bring it from China to. the various ports. of 
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this country. The probability is, that the consumptiou of tea would then be 
doubled ; and in exchange for this additional quantity, the Chinese would take a 
corresponding quantity of our manufactured goods ; this would give a stimulus to 
all those branches which depend on the manufacturing interest, and these again to 
others, till all parties would eventually be benefited. 

To follow out the foregoing positions to their legitimate consequences—to 
exhibit the leading particulars and bearings of the East India question—and -to 
show that the Potting business, the Iron, the Silk, the Woollen and Cotton 
businesses, the Agricultural, the Landed and the Shipping Interests, the learned 
Professions, all kinds of mechanics, artisans, and labourers, and even pensioners 
and placemen, are deeply interested in the discontinuance of the Charter, will be 
the object of a future paper. 





The Natural Growth of British Trade prevented by the East India 
Company's Monopoly. 
From ‘ The Staffordshire Mercury,’ Oct. 31. 

Ivcasz a healthy, fast-growing youth of fifteen, so effectually with steel habili- 
ments, as to obstruct completely the further augmentation of his bulk and height, 
and he will very soon become sickly. If medicine be then administered, and the 
compression still continued, the patient daily gets worse, and a prolongation for 
some time of physicking and growth restraining, either kills him outright, or, at 
least, makes a cripple of him for the remainder of his days. 

The trade of Great Britain is but too truly the growing youth ; the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, the case of steel fastened on it ; and the various expedients 
had recourse to for tering its sad condition, so much medicine administered to 
the sickly patient, not only without any permanently good effects, but, whilst the 
compression remains in all its force, with manifest injury to the unhappy sufferer. 
The skill, the capital, the machinery, and the commercial spirit of this country, 
are stamina of so energetic and expansive a nature, as would invigorate our trade, 
and accelerate its growth almost illimitably, had they room and freedom. But they 
are cramped and almost paralysed by that very Company which ought, and was de- 
signed to be, their defence and support. A plain statement of facts will clearly 
prove the truth of this assertion. 

The Company’s mode of carrying on business is not calculated to augment our 
exports to India and China, and give us back in return, on advantageous terms, 
the produce of those countries. Self-aggrandisement is the almost exclusive 
object of the Company; and it so happens, that an unshackled interchange of 
commodities, an unrestrained extension of trade between Great Britain and the 
Eastern World, is not compatible with that object; and therefore the latter is 
sacrificed to the former. There must be no more merchandize carried on between 
those two countries, than just suits the various domestic and foreign arrangements 
of the Company ; and the selling prices must be exactly conformable to those 
arrangements. And, although private merchants have been allowed a partial 
communication with certain parts of India, from the year 1814, yet they are so 
completely bound hand and foot, by the Company’s restrictive enactments, as to be 
unable to move an inch without special leave. So numerous and formidable are the 
impediments to the forwarding of those merchants’ goods, from the coast to the 
interior ; and so heavy, and so often repeated, are the custom imposts during the 
journey, that an expenditure of four months of time, and more than 100 per cent. 
of money, is incurred, in conveying such goods from Calcutta to Delhi, a distance 
of about one thousand miles. By such delays, and additions to the expence, the 
retail prices of articles are at last raised so high, as to place them quite beyond the 
veach of the great bulk of the natives, and to keep the consumption, amongst even 
the upper classes of the people, very considerably below what it otherwise would 
be. We are assured, on the very respectable authority of Bishop Heber, that the 


inhabitants of India evince a general desire to procure the various articles of British 
manufacture, but they are unable to do so. That inability evidently arises from 
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the wretched and oppressive system pursued by the Company. Here then are 
nearly one hundred millions of persons, who would gladly wear our cotton and 
woollen cloths, use our earthenware and hardware, and consume the many articles 
which we wish to sell, and pay us in money’s worth a price that would amply 
remunerate manufacturer and merchaut, if the latter could trade to India without 
the intervention of the Company. 


With regard to China, the case is still worse. The British trade with that vast 
empire is-wholly engrossed by the Company. Tea is the principal commodity 
brought therefrom ; and to make the several parts of the system agree, the Com- 
pany pays cash for nearly all the tea purchased; and this too, while the Chinese 
would prefer British manufactures to money. Yes, strange as the anomaly may 
seem, the Chinese want the very articles which we have to sell, and would gladly 
give us their tea for them, but are obliged to buy such articles of the Americans 
and other nations, while our warehouses are crammed, our manufactories are stand- 
ing idle, and our workmen are out of employ for want of a market! And to make 
the matter, if possible, still worse, the tea is made to pay for the losses the Com- 
pany sustains by its peculiar and defective mode of doing business; for the ave- 
rage price at the sales before the duty is laid on, is 3s. per lb. whilst at Hamburgh 
it is only ls. 3}d. perlb. This makes a difference to the consumers of the thirty 
millions of pounds which are used annually in the United Kingdom, of two 
millions six hundred thousand pounds sterling! That is, in other words, two mil- 
lions and a half extra must be paid yearly for tea, because our manufactured goods 
are not sent to China inexchange! But even this is not all. China has a popula- 
tion of perhaps nearly ,three hundred millions, and they, like the inhabitants of 
India, evince a desire for our cottons, woollens, hardwares, and other articles. 
These we could supply them with cheaper than they could obtain similar articles 
from other nations, or manufacture such themselves, By the establishment of a 
free trade, therefore, they would probably take, for many years to come, as many of 
those goods as we could make, 


On the other hand, if tea were sold at nearly 2s. per Ib. less than it is at pre- 
sent, (as we see would be the case, were the tea trade opened to private merchants, ) 
the quantity consumed would be correspondingly augmented. The present con- 
sumption may be taken at about two pounds per lead annually for each adult in 
the United Kingdom ; but it is unquestionably true, that most persons would use 
at least four pounds per year each, if they could easily obtain it. An increase of 
trade, and so great a reduction in the price of tea, would render it easy to be 
obtained, and then double the present quantity would be wanted from China; and 
this again would benefit that country, and enable it to extend still farther its com- 
merce with this. 


Here, then, are India and China, which together contain one third of the whole 
population of the globe, offering markets for the advantageous sale of as large a 
quantity as we could produce of those goods, the want of sale for which causes 
nearly all the miseries in which this nation is involved. 


Yet these markets are at present comparatively useless to this manufacturing 
country, solely in consequence of the East India Company’s monopoly. Much is 
often said about the importance of a free trade to the continent, to North or South 
America ; that is, to some ten, twenty, or fifty millions of people ; whereas a’ free 
trade to India and China would extend to b tween three and four hundred millions. 
It is evident that the difference in results would be commensurate with the diffe- 
rence in population ; viz. seven, eighteen, or thirty fold. 


No argument ean, after this, be necessary to show that this great increase in our 
exports, and in the consumption of tea, and other articles brought in exchange for 
our manufactures, must augment the revenue, raise the value of land and other 
property, and English produce of every description, and advance this country to a 
higher point of prosperity than it has hitherto attained. Itis, then, necessary, 
for the good of the nation, that the East India Company’s Charter should be dis- 
continued. And that it would be as jist as it is necessary not to renew it, will be 
shown in a future article. 
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Tue Justice OF NOT GRANTING THE East Inp1A CoMPANY A 
RENEWAL op its CuarrTer. 
From ‘ The Staffordshire Mercury,’ Nov. 7. 


No doubt the two principal reasons which have been heretofore assigned for thie 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, will be re-urged for another renewal, 
when the question shall again come before Parliament; they are these :—the 
Company is in debt, and must have its Charter renewed to enable it to liqui- 
date that debt; and it would be an act of manifest injustice not to renew the 
Charter, because the numerous India Stock-holders would be thereby deprived of 
property which either they or their predecessors have actually purchased. These 
reasons deserve consideration, and by all means let them haveit. Tobe just, is to 
obey a great fundamental law of nature ; a law emanating from an essential attri- 
bute of the Deity, embodied in the golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,’ and required by the peace, the good, the very existence of 
society ; therefore, fiat justitia ruat celum ; and let justice be done to the country 
at large—to every one, as well as to the Company and the holders of India Bonds. 
But it is a sad truth, that in order to do justice, possessions must sometimes be 
taken from those who happen to hold them, that they may be placed in the hands 
of the rightful owners, The country is the rightful owner of the advantages that 
may be derived from a free trade to India and China. The Charter operates to 
deprive it of those advantages ; and to do justice to the country, the Charter must 
be allowed to expire. It is sorry logic, to say the country has from time to time 
given away its right to the Company, and that as the latter has calculated on a 
repetition by the former of the same thoughtless act, and has made arrangements 
accordingly, it would therefore be most cruelly unjust in the country to disappoint 
expectations so formed, by turning round and declaring ‘ We will not henceforth 
give away that right which it is of vital importance to retain in our own keeping.’ 
Such arguing (for reasoning it is not) is as miserable as that of the knave, who 
had contrived to wheedle a little master out of his weekly pocket money for some 
years; and when the lad attained understanding to perceive that he had been 
wickedly cajoled, and refused to part with his money, said to the young gentleman, 
‘ Oh, but you must continue to give it to me, for I have now received it so many 

ears, and my expenditure has been so long arranged according to my income, that 
i cannot possibly do without it, and to withhold it now, would be most unjust.’ 
And the conduct of this knave would be still more reprehensible, if an agreement 
had actually been entered into, that he should receive the money for seven years 
only, and yet, despite of that positive agreement, he demanded a renewal of the 
bargain, and a continuance of the payments. 

The Company’s present Charter expires in 1834; and when it was granted, 
there was no understanding, written or verbal, that it should be renewed ; conse- 
quently, there could be nothing like injustice in Parliament’s saying to the Com- 
pany, ‘ Your chartered privileges will terminate in about four years, and as we are 
under no pledge to continue them by the grant of a new Charter, and as the vital 
interests of the country require that the rights vested in you, should, according to 
the spirit and letter of your Charter, revert to the people, they will be allowed to 
return it into their hands.’ No one would be so ridiculous as to blame a landlord 
who should inform his tenant that the lease which expires four or five years hence, 
will not be renewed because he wants the land himself. Nor would the tenant 
have any right to claim a prolongation of his lease, should he have contrived to 
get deeply into debt. A ludicrous story, indeed, it would be for a lessee to tell 
the proprietor, that his affairs were much involved, and therefore he must have a 
new lease for another twenty-one years; and it would be still more ludicrous, if, 
at the expiration of that period, he came again, insisting that a renewal for another 
period of twenty-one years must be granted, because his debts were greater than 
before ! 

This is an exact portraiture of the conduct of the Company. The argument drawn 
from its debts for a renewal of the Charter, is as worthless as that of the supposed 
tenant, or of the fellow who coaxed little master out of his pocket money. When 
the Charter was renewed, the Company’s debts amounted to about five millions 
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sterling. To enable it to liquidate those debts, the Charter was said to be re- 
newed. But has it had this effect? Quite the reverse. ‘The debts of the Company 
are now said to amount to twenty-five millions! At this rate, another twenty 
years’ Charter will swell the debt to sixty millions. And, eventually, the grand 
conclusion from the Company's profound logical premises will be, that an everlast- 
ing Charter must be granted, that the debt may go on increasing without end. 
Here are pretty inconsistencies, The Company is in debt, and wishes to get out, 
because to. be in debt is a bad thing. ‘The Charter, instead of helping it out of 
this pitiable state, sinks it deeper in ; and yet, not to renew this Charter would be 
most unjust! This is tantamount to asserting, that it is an act of injustice to take 
a bad bargain off a man’s hands ; or to release him from a losing contract, that he 
may get no farther into debt. Positively, it is sheer nonsense. Let justice be 
done, indeed! Well, let it be done, and then the country will have restored to it 
the nght, too long given away, of trading freely to India and China, and of dis- 
posing of as many manufactured goods as possible. 


But what is to become of the owners of India stock? Must they all—men, 
women, and children—be reduced to beggary or starvation? No. There is no 
necessity for injuring one of them in the slightest degree. There are surely per- 
sons to be found quite as honest as the East India Directors ; and there are prac- 
ticable methods of enabling some other persons to pay the dividends. If those 
dividends now come out of the East India trade. they can be more easily ob- 
tained from that trade when it is free. Let them be paid out of a duty laid on for 
that specific purpose. Should this be objected to, then let the demands of India 
Stock-holders be placed to the national account, and liquidated by the additional 
revenue which a free trade would produce. This would pay them all off in five 
ears. The country would be glad to pay both interest and principal, if the 
ern trade were opened to every one who chose to embark in it; and the 
country would soon be a gainer of many hundred fold by the change. Private 
merchants would not employ useless hands on board their vessels, nor pay large 
salaries to worse than useless officers at home or abroad ; and, consequently, goods 
would be transported from one country to another at considerably less expense. 
This must lower their selling prices, and augment the demand. If it be true that 
the expense of mere freightage of merchandize, conveyed on the Company's system 
of doing business, be more than three times that which would be incurred by the 
usual modes adopted by private merchants in transacting the same business, then 
it is most evident that this difference, added to the greater one between a free 
trade and the Company’s close monopoly, must, if allowed to operate, soon in- 
erease our exports and imports beyond all the precedents with which we are 
acquainted. 

If it would not be just, under all these circumstances, to let the Company’s 
Charter expire without supplying its age by a new one, then it is not just for a 
youth to be free from his master at the expiration of his mdenture; for a land- 
owner to take his land under his own care at the termination of the tenant’s lease ; 
or for a patent to become obsolete, after the period for which it has been granted 
has elapsed. 

He would be silly indeed, who should maintain that the general introduction of 
the proposed rail-road and steam-carriage system will be an act of injustice, com- 
mitted against all those who are concerned with canals and horses; and propose 
that a charter should be granted to the canal and coach companies, by which they 
maees prrvent passengers and goods going by steam. And he is not less silly 
who talks of the injustice of not renewing the East India Company’s charter. Such 
@,renewal would be a complete bar to improvement. The Company has no right, 
no claim, to that renewal, and can obtain it only by doing injustice, and the 
greatest injury, to the whole kingdom. 

If the inhabitants of Great Britain are just to themselves, and just to their 

terity, they will, as soon as Parliament shall assemble, come simultaneously 

ard to petition that the charter may not again be renewed ; that the injurious 
monopoly may no longer be continued; and that the nation may no more be 
deprived of its right to the trade of India and China. 
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Tae Batt ar Newcastite—Burnine or Wipows ALive— 
To rue Lapies or NortHuMBERLAND. 


Moruers, Wives, and Davcnters !—For in all these hallowed and endearing 
relations, would I ask for a moment’s attention of that sex whose ear was never 
yet deaf to the calls of humanity—whose eye never yet refused the tear of sym- 
pathy for the helpless orphan and the widow ; I have myself, the happiness to G a 
husband and a father ; and feeling, therefore, the full force of the sacred relations 
in which we all stand towards parents, partners, and offspring, I believe that I 
shall not ask your attention in vain; more especially as [ now address you, at the 
moment of my reaching home, after having been a participator in the gaieties to 
which you lent all your influence, and over which you spread all your blandish- 
ments, in the splendid Assembly-room of your chief city, surrounded by all the 
leading families of the county of Northumberland. 


It would seem, at first sight, to be a doubtful eulogy to say, that the very excess 
of the delight which seemed to animate all hearts, and to diffuse an additional 
charm over every countenance, was itself the source of, to me at least, very deep 
and thrilling horrors. Yet, so it was. From the mazy labyrinth of the joyous 
dance, and from the full tide of harmony that poured its lengthened strain along, 
I was transported, in imagination, to the banks of the Ganges, where, at the very 
moment, perhaps, in which you were thus basking in the meridian spleudour of 
enjoyment, the funeral pile was preparing, the flames were actually kindling, and 
discordant yells were drowning the cries of the murdered victims then expiring 
amid all the horrors of protracted torture on the altars of idolatrous immolation. 


Whilst you read this sentence, I see your bosoms swell with sympathy ; I see your 
eyes grow dim with pity; and 1 hear your anxious and quick-beating hearts ask, 
‘Who are these unhappy sufferers?’ Shall I tell you? They are women— 
mothers—widows. Nay, they are among the highest born, the noblest, the most 
delicate, the most Jovely, the most lonourable, and most faithfal of their sex. 


The heraldric antiquity of the proudest house in England dwindles into insignifi- 
cance before the venerable ancestry of the families of Hindoostan. The highest 
born ainong us can produce no roll of pedigree like theirs. The fairest form, the 
brightest eye, the softest lips that England may boast, do not surpass the splendid 
beauties which Asiatic courts contain.—Even those among you the most ‘renowned 
for grace and elegance, might admit as your compeers, in all that constitute your 
attractions, the lovely daughters of the East, the offspring of Kings and Emperors, 
whose gorgeous halls and palaces were once as lustrous and as splendid as your 
own. ShallI add another claim to the long list already enumerated? They are 
our fellow-subjects, and as much the inhabitants of the King of England’s do- 
minions as if their baronial castles stood upon the banks of the Tyne and the Tees. 
Of these faithful wives, fond mothers, highly born, lovely, and nursed in the lap 
of tenderest delicacy, the appalling number of more than SEVEN THOUSAND 
have been put to death, by the most frightful of all tortures, in the brief space 
of ten years! The fires that scorch their delicate frames, that crack their sinews, 
burst their eye-balls, sear their brains, and burn their hearts to cinders, are 
never extinguished! Between the rising and setting sun, two victims, on an 
average, perish daily! The smoke is for ever blackening the surrounding atmo- 
sphere! Do you ask where this most gloomy of all horrors prevails? Let your 
flesh creep with terror; let your cheeks be alternately flushed with indignation, 
and grow pallid with shame ; and let your lips tremble with fear, while you pro- 
nounce the words—IN BRITISH INDIA! Yes! where you perhaps have hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers; if not, where you at least have a voice; for, who, of 
any rank, is there in England, that is destitute of influence over those who sit in 
her councils? And who is there possessed of influence that dees not bend before 


your powerful sway ? 
As Encuist Lantes, then, than whom none stand higher in the scale of excel- 
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lence, let me conjure you by every tie that you regard as sacred, to think of this. 
Pause for a moment in your bright and gay career, to ask how many young and 
lovely widows have perished in the devouring flame, since we met together for 
enjoyment last!!! ‘Think while your happy lips are breathing forth the sounds of 
harmony and joy, how many Indian widows are giving forth their last faiut shriek, 
in all the gasping agonies of death, Demand of your own hearts, whether, while 
they beat in bosoms formed for pity, as well as pleasure, they ought not to give one 
moment, at least, to think of those for whom the torture is preparing. And, 
whether the song, the dance, the pageant, or the revel, demand your attention 
next, let me beseech you to consider whether the song would not be sweeter, the 
dance more joyous, the pageant richer, and the revel gayer far, if you could cheer 
your hearts with the reflection, that before yoa abandoned yourselves to either, 
you had exerted that influence which you all possess, to extinguish the destroying 
flames that now wrap in their fiery embraces, ssvVEN HUNDRED victims of your own 
sex and country, every year. 

I know thatthis reflection would afford you a pleasure of the most exquisite 
kind. And, believing this, let me confess that, at the very moment of your re- 
tiring from the ball, I was strongly tempted (and feeling thus, why should I 
scruple to avow it) to appeal to your assembled influence there upon the spot be- 
fore you repaired to rest. My heart was almost bursting with the thought, and 
the words hung impatiently upon my tongue. Strong in the purity of my motive, 
I know I should not have faultered ; but the possibility that some misconstruction 
might have been placed on that motive, and that the end might therefore be pro- 
tracted, made me pause for re-consideration. I now repent, as I have done a 
thousand times before, that I did not follow the first virtuous impulse of an enthu- 
siastic, but I hope, an honourable zeal, instead of suffering the cold dictates of 
prudential fear to awe me from my purpose. The only way in which I can 
show the sincerity of my repentance, and atone for the omission, is to address you 
now, before I lay my own head upon my pillow, and send it through the 
channel of the press; as your dispersion to your various homes renders this the 
only probable medium *through which I can now reach your ears, and when I have 
done this, I shall not sleep less sweetly, nor dream of less happy days, 

The gentlemen of Newcastle—your fathers, husbands, brothers, are at the 
present moment appealed to, and invited to direct their regards to India, to en- 
courage what they may there find worthy, to arrest the further progress of that 
which they think should be stayed. Need I say how you can quicken the lagging 
resolutions, and kindle the latent spark? Whose tongue is so persuasive, whose 
eye so encouraging, whose praise so cheering as that of those we love ? 


Oh! ne’er to man has pitying Heaven, 

A power so blest, so glorious given ; 

Say but a single word, and save 

Ten thousand mothers from a flaming grave ; 
And tens of thousands from the source of woe 
That ever must to orphan’d children flow ; 

Save from the flame the infant’s place of rest, 
The couch by nature given—the mother’s breast. 
Oh! bid the mother live, the babe caress her, 
And, sweeter still, its lisping accents bless her. 
Inpia, with tearful eye, and bended knee, 
Lapies of Encianv! pours her plaint to thee, 
Nor will Northumbria’s DavcuTer’s bear the stain, 
That India poured her plaint to thee in vain. 


MEETINGS RESPECTING THE East-InNp1a Monopoty. 


Iw addition to the meetfngs which have taken place at Stockton and Darlington, 
on the subject of the East-India Monopoly, it appears Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures 
at Sunderland, Shields, and Newcastle, have produced an equally powerful effect. 
At Newcastle, a public meeting, by requisition to the mayor, sith by nearly all 
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the leading merchants of the City, has been fixed for the 1st of December, to be 
closed by a public dinner to Mr. Buckingham, in testimony of the sense enter- 
tained of his services. At Sunderland, a similar public meeting has been fixed for 
the following day, December 2 ; and at Shields, an East-India Association had 
been already formed, according to the following report given of it in the papers :— 


On Saturday evening, the 24th, Mr. Buckingham gave his last lecture at the 
Assembly Room of the Town, North Shields, on the evils of the East-India 
Monopoly, and more especially on the injury sustained by the shipping interests of 
the country generally, by the exclusion of all English ships from the ports of 
China, into which foreigners of every other nation enter freely. 


This lecture was attended by an audience of more than two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, including many from South Shields, and the neighbouring country. It 
was extremely animated throughout, and received with the strongest and most fre- 
quent marks of approbation. 


At its close, the company present, deeply impressed with the necessity of some 
early demonstration of their interest in the subject, resolved themselves into a 
meeting for the purpose, and on the motion of Mr. an Metcalfe, Mr. Robert 
Spence was called to the chair. The object of this proceeding was then explained, 
as arising out of a general desire that this opportunity should be embraced of em- 
bodying the general sense of the company then present, as to the propriety of some 
immediate steps being taken by the towns of North and South Shields, relative to 
the approaching termination of the East India Company’s Charter. 


Mr. Jonn Fintey then rose, and in a speech of great moderation, good sense, 
and gentlemanly feeling, prefaced the resolutions he was about to propose. These 
being read, expressed the. sense of the meeting to be, that among the various 
causes of the depression of the shipping interests of the kingdom, there was none 
more powerful than the existing Monopoly of the East India Company, by which 
British subjects were excluded from the interior of India, and British ships from the 
ports of China, though foreigners were free to visit both without license or limita- 
tion. It further resolved, that an association should be immediately formed, to 
include the resident inhabitants of North and South Shields, to be called ‘ The 
Shields East-India Association,’ and a list of about thirty names was read over, of 
the principal shipowners, merchants, and professional gentlemen of each town, 
who had already consented to form a Committee, with power to add to the numbers, 
for the purpose of organizing this association, corresponding with kindred bodies in 
other parts of the kingdom, and forwarding the general object. These resolutions 
were seconded respectively by Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Henry Dale ; and on being 
put to the vote from the chair, were carried by acclamation. 


The Chairman then proposed, that the cordial thanks of the Meeting should be 
given to Mr. Buckingham, for the important and luminous details which he had 
given of the state of the Eastern World generally, and of India and China in par- 
ticular. This was seconded by three or four gentlemen, who all rose at the same 
time ; and on being put to the vote, was carried by the lifting up of every arm in the 
room. 

Mr. Buckingham, evidently affected at this marked demonstration of sympathy 
and respect, returned thanks to the Meeting, in terms that sufficiently betokened 
the intense satisfaction at this happy close of his labours among them, where 
the great object of his desire—the formation of an association—had been effected, 
before he had even quitted the room. And after this closing address, such was 
the enthusiasm manifested, that scarcely an individual, man, woman, or child, 
—for the audience included several young gentlemen of twelve or fourteen years of 
age—who did not come to ask a parting shake of the hand, and express individually 
to Mr. Buckingham, the high gratification which his Lectures had afforded them. 

The Meeting, which assembled at seven, did not terminate till nearly twelve 
o’clock, 

The towns of Blackburn, Preston, and several others in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, had given Mr. Buckingham invitations to visit them, for the purpose of deli- 
vering his Lectures. 
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BENGAL REGIMENTAL PAY. 





[In turning over the Bengal Newspapers, which, as was to be expected, are much 
occupied with the reduction of the allowances of the Army, we have been struck 
with the reasonings contained in a letter signed ‘ Prous,’ addressed to the 
Editor of ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle,’ which, as it appears to put the 
matter in a different and stronger light than that in which most of the journals have 
regarded it, and, moreover, quotes authorities not known, or, perhaps, suspected, 
we think we shall do an acceptable service in giving it entire.—Ep. ] 





To the Editor of ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle.’ 


Sir —In the tone of the several recent articles in the Bombay Courier upon the 
curtailment of Bengal Regimental Pay, there is something which seems to insinuate 
that the satisfaction expressed by the Editor is shared by the officers of that Pre- 
sidency. 

Mankind in general are sufficiently apt to rejoice in seeing their more prosperous 
fellows humbled to their own level ; but military men are, or are supposed to be, 
more high minded and less prone to this little creditable feeling than most other 
classes. ‘The Madras Army petitioned their Employers to raise their pay to equality 
with ours; J never heard that they tacked to that petition the alternative request 
that our condition might be reduced to the level of theirs! We may surely sup- 
pose, for the honor of the Company’s Service, that the Bombay Editor’s hardly 
concealed satisfaction at our misfortunes, is al! his own? 

It is notoriously vain to endeavour to convince a man against his will. That the 
Bombay Editor is not willing to be convinced, any one may satisfy himself by 
noting the care with which the argument is evaded on which rests the main strength 
of our case; namely, that the reduction of either pay or pension, as stipulated ip 
1796, is an infringement of the terms on which we stand engaged to render good 
service and allegiance due, Instead of this plain, simple, and universally intelli- 
gible position, the sophist of Bombay affects to believe that our complaints rest 
on no better foundation than that afforded by the defence of our higher pay, so 
zealously set forth in the Honourable Court’s famous reply to the Madras memorial 
in 1810. But the cogent reasoning of that Epistle, (published by order at all the 
Presidencies, ) was only adopted and adduced by us to shew that there was a time— 
and that not so very remote—when our Honorable Masters did think as we do 
think ; and did stoutly maintain, moreover, the claims of their various classes of 
servants to the terms on which they severally engaged to serve, and to no better 
terms. Our cause would be weak indeed, compared with what it is, if it’s only 
foundation were this implied acknowledgment in a letter, of our title to our allow- 
ances as they then stood. 

If the reasonings in the Bombay Courier originate in ignorance of the true grounds, 
on which our claim, as servants, to undisturbed enjoyment of our wages, has been 
vindicated by five successive Governors General or Commanders in Chief, the 
Editor will perhaps feel thankful for an explanation of those grounds. If not, 
being convinced against his will, he may possibly be of the same opinion still ! 

To avoid delicate and still painful topics, though by this time they are become 
the legitimate province of history, I shall no further allude to the ferment of 
1794, than to recommend that the Bombay Editor do borrow from some ancient 
Company’s Officer who may be a dweller at that Presidency, a certain goodly 

rinted quarto, yclept proceedings of the London Delegates in 1795, which book 
in all probability he will find well scribbled on the margins with curious notes 
and names, and other matters of contemporary history. He will find in that 
scarce volume tolerably full details of ‘ agitations’ alluded to, and of the ne- 
gociations of acertain Lieutenant Satmonp and others, with the Honourable Court 
of Directors in the first instance, and subsequently, with two Personages called 
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Wituram Pirr and Henry Dvunpas, who thought fit to take the matter in their 
own hands, and to settle all disputes fully and finally ; being somewhat stimu- 
lated thereto, by notices of an eventual motion in the House of Commons by 
General Joseph Smith, a Company’s Officer, who was designed for the Chief Com- 
mand in India by the Prince of Wales’s Party, if they had come into power under 
the Regency of 1788. 

The result of all this negociation was a complete re-organization of the whole 
Indian army, in respect to Rank, Pay, and Pension ; and the new scheme was 
pennies to the army in Bengal, in the shape of a copious letter from the 

onourable Court, dated 15th January, 1796, which is to be found in Graces’ 
Code, or in the rare quarto above quoted. 

This celebrated letter contained a stipulation that after 25 years’ service in- 
cluding three years furlough on British pay, every Officer might retire on the 
British pay of his regimental rank. It also contained a table of Indian pay and 
allowances for every regimental Grade, and for Major Generals on the staff. 


There were three classes of allowances according to position, for Regimental 
officers ; the distinct principle being, Ist, that every one was entitled to British 
pay, and gratuity, and half batta, and quarters at the public charge, which in- 
cluded water and sweeping, &c. 

2d. That where quarters were not supplied, additional half batta should be given, 
in lieu. 

3d. That officers on foreign service, or out of the Honourable Company’s own 
provinces (extending then from Midnapore and Chittagong te the Caramnassa) 
should receive double full batta, 

Besides these provisions, Officers when ordered to move, were in all cases to be 
furnished with tents and the requisite cattle, and servants at the public expence, 
or with a proportionate fixed contract allowance to supply themselves. If ordered 
to move by water they were further~provided with boats, or an allowance in lieu. 


Whether the above stipulations as to rank—pay on retirement—pay on furlough— 
pay in India—were considered by the Hon. Court, and by His Majesty’s Ministers, 
as of the nature of a fixed pact between master and servant—as the terms on which 
the former engaged to employ the-latter for a term of not less than 22 years actual 
work, in a foreign, unhealthy, and far distant country, I leave the Editor of the 
Bombay Courier to judge, by the solemnity of the peroration contained in the 
following paragraph of the above quoted letter, 15th January, 1796 :— 

‘* Although the great and permaNeNT advantages which our officers must 
generally derive from this arrangement are obvious, we yet are aware that there 
may be some few whose immediate allowances may suffer Temporary reduction by 
it. Such temporary reduction can be but of little consequence when compared to 
the far greater benefits in point of prospect ; yet when the allowances drawn by any 
of our officers are materially reduced, fe that you conceive they should have 
relief, we authorize you to give them that relief.” 

‘ We are aware that ina subject of so extensive and complicated a nature, not- 
withstanding all the pains we have bestowed on it, errors may have crept into the 
preceding arrangements, and if any such shall be stated to you, you will 
transmit them to us with your observations upon them. At the same time, as the 
subject has undergone some consideration, and the expenses of our military 
establishments will thereby be greatly increased, we trust you will not be harassed 
with unfounded applications. Our military servants, of every rank, will consider 
with candour the great and important variation which is now made in the service of 
our army in India; and if any one or more individuals should feel, that in any 
respect their own personal situations are not exactly what they might wish, they 
ought to balance the whole together, and recollect how much, not only each indi- 
vidual in other respects, but the whole service in general, has gained in point of 
credit, emoluments, and respectability, by the arrangements we have now made.’ 


It is true, Sir, that sundry alterations have taken place in this Pay code since 
1796 : but only of these—the curtailment of general officers’ pay by one third— 
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has been unaccompanied by some quid pro quo, approaching in appearance or 
reality to a compensation. Double full batta was abolished, but full batta ex- 
tended ; and the government barracks sold on stipulated terms to individuals : 
Colonels lost their table money, but gained in return off-reckonings for life in 
England. All and every one of these Reforms were exceedingly gainful to the 
State ; but they were not without advantages to individuals. 

The great principle of the Pay Code, however, was untouched, viz. that every 
Regimental Officer should have quarters besides half batta; or if without quarters, 
an additional half batta. Had the new order in taking away this extra half batta, 
provided for re-purchasing the sold quarters, and returning to the ancient Barrack 
system of 1795, no officer could have had the smallest pretext for complaint. The 
just pretext which is furnished, arises from this: that the extra half batta being 
taken away, the individual has not his quarters, water, and sweeping ; but some- 
thing considerably less than the equivalent under the name of House Rent to 
provide himself. 

It has been said by some who profess to be learned in the law, that where no 
‘ wrong’ can be made out, there has been no ‘ Right’ violated: but as no action 
could be maintained in any known British Court, for Pensions withheld, or Pay 
reduced, ergo,—no ‘ wrong’ has been done, and no ‘right’ could have existed.— 
Certain it is, no action could lie; for there is no ‘indenture’—no ‘ hand and 
seal’—no ‘ subscribing witness’—no ‘ stamping duty’—no ‘ memorandum of agree- 
ment’ even, on which we may ‘ have our equity.’ It is not in the Bond, we are 
not hired by treaty or ‘ capitulations’ like the Swiss Regiments in France. 

To minds of the stamp which this sort of reasoning and this jargon are calculated 
to satisfy, it would be vain were we to urge arguments founded on mere National and 
Corporate faith; or on the honourable interpretation—favourable to the weaker 
digg sound policy, and public gratitude or generosity demand, in cases 

ike ours. But we may surely hope that our Honourable Masters have been sur- 
prised into a mistaken or imperfect view of our real claims on them; and that at 
least the retrospective effect of the late Half Batta orders will be revoked. Hard as 
the service will be for future Cadets entering the army on reduced allowances, 
there cannot be a shadow of right to complain of broken faith, when the terms are 
routually understood and previously agreed upon. 

Prosus. 





We find, on reference to the curious volume, alluded to by our correspondent, 
Appendix X. that this concluding paragraph was the especial manufacture of the 
Right Honourable President of the Board of Controul, in substitution for a somewhat 
less precise and solemn conclusion, proposed by the Honourable Court of Directors. 

While on this subject, we may as well notice that p. 270 of the same Appendix 
X. irrevocably connects the Pay Table with the pledges and promises our cor- 
respondent has quoted, as will be seen by the following brief, but pithy para- 
graph :— 

‘The pay and allowances to the several officers included in this arrangement» 
are to be fixed agreeably to the table transmitted herewith, subject to the following 
regulation : 

* As the promotion in the whole of the Company’s army will fully compensate 
for the diminution of certain allowances which have occasioned jealousies and dis- 
contents between the establishments at the different Presidencies, we have resolved, 
that double full batta to officers be abolished ; that the kalf batta, as now allowed 
at Bengal, and at the same rates, be made general to all the King’s and Company’s 
officers under the other Presidencies, except to colonels, who are always to be allowed 
full batta, and that full batta be the highest allowance of that kind, to be granted 
in any situation whatever, except in the case of officers doing duty in the Vizier’s 
dominions, who shall have such an additional allowance as the Bengal Government 
may deem adequate to defray the extra charges incurred by officers in that particular 
station. 
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* The allowance which has hitherto been made to field officers under the head of 

revenue money, commission on the revenues or dewannee, is to be discontinued 
both to the King and Company’s officers. 

‘ The allowances to colonels on your establishment, from the Bazar duties, are 
also to be abolished, together with every other extra allowance not specified in the 
tables. 

« As we mean, that all the subalterns in our armies at the different Presidencies 
shall be on the same footing with respect to allowances, we direct, that the addi- 
ditional pay of one rupee per day to subalterns at your presidency, be discontinued 
to all subalterns promoted from cadets, appointed subsequent to the date of this dis- 
patch.,—Epitor Hurxarv. 

Disposition of Effects of Deceased Soldiers.—A General Order, of May 28th, 
publishes a recapitulation of Art. 4, Geo. 1V. cap. 18, amending 58 Geo. IIL, 
cap. 78, by which it is enacted, That it shall be lawful for all officers and persons 
who may be employed, or required by or under the authority of the Articles of 
War, in force for the time being, either for the officers or soldiers in the service 
of his Majesty, or for the European officers or soldiers in the service of the said 
Company, to take care of, or collect, or superintend and direct the collection of 
the effects of officers or soldiers dying in service out of the united kingdom, to 
ask, demand, and receive any such effects, and to commence, prosecute, and 
carry on any actions or suits for the recovery thereof, without taking out any 
letters of administration, either with any will annexed or otherwise, in like 
manner in every respect as if such officers or persons had been appointed exe- 
cutors, or had taken out letters of administration of such effects ; and no regis- 
ters of any Court in the East Indies, or elsewhere, in any colonies or possessions 

_ of his Majesty abroad, shall in any manner interpose in relation to any such 
effects, unless required or authorized so to do by any such officers or persons 
under the provisions of this act ; any act, or acts of Parliament, law, statute, or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. Effects or proceeds of effects, when 
remitted to any regimental agent, or other person, under any order or regula- 
tion of the Secretary at War in that behalf, or of the military Secretary to the 
Government, or any of the said Company’s Presidencies respectively, shall not, 
by reason of coming into the hands of such agent or person, be deemed or taken 
to be assets or effects within the province in which such agent or person shall 
reside, so as to render it necessary that administration should be taken out in 
respect thereof in such province, unless administration of any other effects of 
the officer or soldier to whom the proceeds so remitted, shall have belonged, 
shall have been, or shall be taken out, in such province; and it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary at War, in all cases relating to the effects of any officer or 
soldier in his Majesty’s service, and for the military Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Presidency, to which the deceased officer or soldier shall have be- 
longed, in all cases relating to the effects of any European officer or soldier in 
the service of the said Company, in order that any such effects, or proceeds of 
any such effects, shall be remitted to any other place where the same can be more 
conveniently paid over to the person or persons entitled thereto; and the obe- 
dience to any such orders, by any agent or person to whose hands any such 
effects shall come, shall be a sufficient discharge to such agent or person ; and 
no such agent or person shall be liable to any action or suit, by reason of any 
such effects, or proceeds of such effects, having been in his hands, and hereafter 
transmitted under the order of the Secretary at War or military Secretary, re-- 
spectively, in their behalf. The Secretary, in the case of any officer or soldier 
in his Majesty’s service, and for the military Secretary to the Government of 
the Presidency to which the deceased officer or soldier shall have belonged, in 
the case of any European officer or soldier in the service of the said Company, to 
order or direct the payment of any charges or expenses attending or relating to the 
illness or funeral of any snch officer or soldier, out of any such effects, or proceeds 
of effects, or out of any arrears of pay or half-pay, and that such charges and e:- 
penses, together with all regimental debts and military payments, which may be 
allowed under the provisions of any act cr acts of Parliament, or Articles of War, 
made in pursuance thereof, shall bé made of such effects, or proceeds of effects, or 
arrears of pay or half-pay, and the surplus only, afier such payment, shall be 
deemed the personal estate of the deceased. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. 2 
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A STATEMENT 
OF THE 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE DIFFERENT MARITIME TOWNS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
As relates to their Gross Amount of Tonnage, and the average Size and Number of 
Ships belonging to each. 
CAREFULLY EXTRACTED FROM THE 


Parliamentary Return, No. 2, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 
March 11th, 1828. 























ENGLAND. 
Mhove Below Total Amount 

No. PORTS. 100 Tons. | 100 Tons. Sealine Average. 
1 London - ° 1,829 1,699 606,859 172 
2 Newcastle i 793 135 194,712 210 
3 Liverpool - e 532 217 149,070 199 
4 Sunderland - 525 81 102,456 169 
5 Hull e ~ 248 328 73,504 127 
6 Whitehaven - 363 140 73,227 145 
7 Whitby - rs 176 103 46,086 164 
8 Yarmouth = 158 405 42,931 76 
9 Bristol - s 133 149 41,686 148 
10 Scarborough - 122 51 28,322 164 
11 Dartmouth _ 85 263 24,874 72 
12 Plymouth = 67 209 23,918 87 
13 Beaumaris - 48 334 21,803 57 
14 Exeter - = 72 130 17,965 89 
15 Poole - - 83 81 16,984 103 
16 Lynn - - 81 31 13,604 121 
17 Cardigan = 35 226 13,521 52 
18 Gloucester - 12 218 12,426 54 
19 Rochester - Z —_ 243 10,282 42 
20 Bideford - 27 72 8.816 90 
21 Ipswich - . 17 112 8,108 63 
22 Milford - 30 91 8,095 67 
23 Boston - . 8 141 8,064 54 
24 Southampton - 16 163 8,019 45 
25 Portsmouth = 20 146 7,733 46 
26 Maldon - - 8 190 7,717 39 
27 Bridlington - 29 19 7,448 155 
28 Weymouth - 28 64 7,212 78 
29 Falmouth - - 27 51 7,204 92 
30 Faversham - 13 189 7,129 35 
31 Swansea - - 24 87 6,950 63 
32 Colchester - 2 248 6,764 27 
33 Aberystwith - 7 114 6,488 54 
34 Stockton « - 36 30 6,435 97 
35 Fowey - - 12 74 5,961 72 
36 Lancaster - 12 39 5,760 113 
37 Harwich - - 8 83 5,545 61 
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EncLanv,—continued. 















































Below | Total Amount 
PORTS. e- ll 100 Tons. ‘jie Average. 
Cowes - - 4 143 5,282 34 
Dover - - 13 99 §,239 47 
St. Ives - - 7 77 5,032 60 
Penzance - 18 76 4,973 53 
Berwick - - 18 36 4,861 90 
Chester - 8 65 4,730 65 
Chepstow = = 16 44 4,693 78 
Ramsgate is 18 56 4,493 61 
Rye - - 9 62 4,095 58 
Ilfracombe - 8 55 4,053 64 
Newport - « 12 39 3,957 ae 
Padstow « 3 69 3,675 51 
Wells Z Pr 11 54 3 617 55 
Cardiff - e 14 26 3,518 88 
Lyme - - 13 26 3,309 85 
Llanelly ~ 3 68 3,287 46 
Blakeney and Clay - 9 41 3,254 65 
Preston = 8 37 3,219 71 
Arundel - “ 15 12 2,842 105 
Bridgewater = 5 40 2,811 62 
Southwold - - 4 33 2,576 69 
Carlisle . 3 35 2,561 67 
Woodbridge - - 5 28 2,477 75 
Chichester - 5 55 2,442 40 
Wisbeach - ~ 4 38 2,406 57 
Aldborough - 6 40 2,382 52 
Barnstaple - - 1 41 2,198 52 
Grimsby - 1 48 1,872 38 
Shoreham - - 8 26 1,860 55 
Looe - - 2 24 1,670 44 
Truro - - 1 23 1,656 69 
Newhaven - 1 15 1,025 64 
Minehead - - — 18 889 79 
Scilly - - — 19 743 39 
Deal - - 1 17 540 30 
Gweek - - — 3 485 48 
Total—England - 5,940 8,552 {1,752,400 421 
ScoTLAND. 
1 Aberdeen - - 202 134 46,587 138 
2 Greenock - 105 320 37,786 89 
3 Glasgow - - 111 113 36,220 162 
4 Leith - - 95 162 26,107 102 
5 Grangemouth - 83 127 24,635 117 
6 Dundee - 105 99 24,227 119 
7 Montrose - - 64 106 15,778 93 
8 Irvine - - 69 77 14,230 104 
9 Dumfries - - 17 158 12,283 70 
10 Kirkaldy - 46 58 11,540 111 
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ScoTLanp,—continued. 
































Above Below Total Amount 
No. PORTS. 100 Tons. | 100 Tons. tienes. Average. 
11 Borrowstoness . 22 92 8,740 72 
12 Port Glasgow - 19 31 7,155 143 
13 Banff - - 4 138 6,431 45 
14 Inverness - 12 69 5,092 63 
15 Anstruther - - 9 87 4,130 3 
16 Perth - - 9 48 4,116 ae 
17 Kirkwall - - 3 56 3,247 55 
13 Stornoway - 7 65 3,133 43 
19 Campbletown - 5 64 3,088 44 
20 Lerwick - 1 77 2,622 34 
21 Thurso - - 4 30 2,241 66 
22 Stranraer - — 42 1,448 34 
Total,—Scotland - 983 2,160 300,836 95 
IRELAND. 
1 Belfast - - 70 178 23,371 94 
2 Dublin - - 74 | 208 22,965 81 
3 Cork - - 41 ; 207 15,559 63 
4 Newry - - 10; «6 9,811 52 
5 Wexford - - 8 135 6,937 48 
6 Waterford - 24 37 6,261 102 
7 Londonderry - 15 11 3,632 13: 
8 Drogheda - 8 24 2,487 78 
9 Baltimore - - a 84 2,440 29 
10 Limerick - 4 35 1,887 48 
BI Sligo - - 3 11 734 52 
12 Galway - - — 18 630 35 
13 Dundalk - —~ 8 463 58 
14 Coleraine - - — 5 128 25 
15 Newport - —_ 3 64 21 
Total,—Ireland - 257 1,143 97,369 69 
GRAND TOTAL 7,180 | 11,855 |2,150,605 


























THE BRITISH NATURALIST. 


Those who delight to revel amongst the beauties of Nature, could not take a 
more delightful companion with them than this little volume. It is written, in- 
deed, with the feelings of a poet more than of a dry specimen-collecting naturalist ; 
for it may be truly said, that the Author gazes on Nature ‘ with a poet’s eye,’ and 
writes his observations with a poet’s pen. His very arrangement is poetical. He 
leads his readers first to the ‘ mountain,’ and successively to the ‘ lake,’ the ‘ river,’ 
and the ‘ moor,’ describing in each the various productions, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. It is decidedly well written, and its being rather popular than pro- 
found, will form its chief recommendation to the class of readers for whom it is 
intended. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—C. Calcutta. ] 


Atcock, C. B. P., Lieut. Engin., placed at the disposal of the Mil. Board.—C. 
April 10. 

Armstrong, R. Capt., 2d Assist., to be lst Assist. Mil. Audit.-Gen., v- Kennedy, 
prom.—C. April 10. 

Alexander, G. Mr., to be Head Assist. to Sudder board of reven.—C. May 12. 

Abbot, S. A., Ens.. posted to 42d N. I.—C. June 3. 

Austen, G. P., Ens., posted to 18th N, .—C. June 3. 

Ahmuty, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

— R., Lieut. 16th N. I., appointed to 1st batt. Pioneers, v. Goold res.—M. 

une 9, 

Anderson, A. sen., Capt. Engineers to be Maj.—M. June 9. 

Andrews, (C. B.) A., Lieut. Col. Comm. to be Col.—M. June 9. ~ 

Anderson, A., Maj. Engin. to be Superintend. Engin. in north div.—M. June 9. 

Aitchinson, A., Lieut.-Col. 23d N. I., to be Col. B.—June 13. 


Birdwood, W. I., Sen. 2d Lieut. Engin. to be 1st Lieut—M. June 9. 

Blackburne, Wm., Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Boardman, E, Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Bishop, C. T. G., Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col.—M. Juue 9. 

Brodie, (C. B.) James, Lieut. Col. Com. to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Best, S., Lieut., to be Assist. to Superintend. Engin. at Jaulnah.—M. Jnne 9. 

Bowes, F., Lieut.-Col., 4th N.1. on furl., to Eur.—M. April 20. 

Baker, W. W., Capt. 32d N.1., on furl. to Eur.—M. June 2. 

Brookes, W., Lieut.-Col. Engin., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Burnet, F. C., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 7th batt.—C. March 16. 

Baldwin, R. H., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to 5th comp. 7th batt.—C. March 14. 

Boswell, J. L., Ens. 19th N. I. to be Lieut., v. Murray, retired, v. Drummond, 
dec.—C. April 10. 

Boyd, F. T., Lieut. 65th N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Pearson, prom.—C. 
April 10. 

Bellew, H. M., Capt. 56th N.I., to offiiciate as Qu. Mas. Gen., v. Jones.—C. 
April 18. 

Buchanan, W. M., Assist.-Surg., app. to med. charge of 30th N. 1.—C. March 29. 

Brewer, P., Capt., 64thN. I. to be Maj., v. Maling.—C. April 18. 

Bush, J. T., Ens., rem. 12th to 24th N. I—C. April 12. 

Bury, C., Mr., to be Regis. of City Court at Dacca.—C. May 5. 

Bell, John, the Rev. Mr., to be District Chaplain at Mhow.—C. May 29. 

Barkhouse, F. G., Ens., posted to 68th N. I.—C. June 1. 

Becher, H. M., Ens., posted to 50th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Bristow, G. W. G., Ens., posted to 71st N.I1.—C. June 3. 

Bristow, C. M., Ens., posted to 70th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Burton, C. E., Ens., posted to 8th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Battley, R. E., Lieut. 22d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health. 

Bridgeman, P., Cadet of Artill., prom. to Ens.—C. June 12. 

Bennett, J. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 5. 

Burnett, (C.B.,) J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Brown, (C.B.,) C., Lieut.-Col. Comm, to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Brown, M. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Broughton, T. D., Lieut.-Col, Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
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Boyd, M., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Byres, P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Burgh, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Bowen, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June5. 

Brookes, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Barton, E., Lieut.-Col., posted to 17th N. I.—C. May 14. 

Bryant, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 65th to 40th N. I.—C. May 14. 
Brooke, C. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 56th to 69th N. 1.—C. May 14. 


Cameron, N.S., Esq., to be Collec. and Magis. of Trichinopoly.—M. May 22. 

Cotton, A. T., Sen. 1st. Lieut. Engineers, to be Capt..—M. June 9. 

Curre, J., Lieut. 8th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 3. 

Corsellis, T., Lieut.-Col. 9th, to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Cox, G. M., Lieut.-Col. 12th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Cunningham, J., Lieut Col. 17th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Clelland, W. D., Lieut.-Col. 19th N. I., to be Col—B. June 13. 

Crommelin, J. A., Lieut. Eng., perm. to res.—C. April 3. 

Counsell, W., Lieut. and Brey. Capt. Artill:, rem. from 3d comp. 6th batt. to 2d 
comp. 4th batt.—C. March 16. 

Cardew, A., Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st to 2d comp. 4th batt.—C. March 16. 

Craig, W. M., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to lst comp. 7th batt.—C. March 14. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 15th to 10th N.1.—C. March 15. 

Cooke, W. P., Capt. 6th N. I., to be Major, v. Taylor, prom.—C. April 10. 

Cumming, W, F., Assist.-Surg., placed under Super.-Surg. at Cawnpore.—C. 
March 29. 

Campbell, A., Assist.-Surg., posted to 3d brig. Horse Artill.—C. March 29. 

Candy, F., Lieut., 64th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Brewer, prom.—C. April 18. 

Conran, J. W., Ens. 64th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Candy, prom.—C. April 25. 

Cunliffe, R. E., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collec. of Land at Chittagong. 
—C. May 5. 

Cooke, J. F. G., Mr., to be Judge of Zillah of Purneah.—C. May 29. 

Crossman, C., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. reg.—C. June 3. 

Capel, E. S., Ens., posted to 53d N. L—C. June 3. 

Colebrooke, W. H. E., Ens., posted to 63d N. I.—C. June 3. 

Carlyon, C., Ens., posted to 73d N. I.—C. June 3. 

Corfield, A. H., Ens., posted to 21st N. I—C. June 3. 

Craigie, John, Major 48th N. I., to be a Mem. of Mil. Finance Committee, v. 
Wilson, res.—C. June 12. 

Casement, (C. B.,) Lieut.-Col. Comm. to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Croxton, Wm., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Comyn, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Cock, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Cunliffe, R. H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Cumming. A., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Caldwell, (C. B.), A., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 


Doveton, John, Jun., Lieutenant.-Col. Com. Cav., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Deacon, Charles, (C. B.) Lieut.-Col.. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Davenport, F. H. G., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to-Eur. for health.—M. March 31. 

Dyson, J. T., Lieut.-Col. 18th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Delamotte, P., Lieut.-Col. 3d L. Cav., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Dunbar, J. P., Lieut.-Col. 2d L. Cav., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

ee R. F., Lieut. 10th L. Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Waugh, dec.—C. 
pril 3. 

Deverell, R., Ens., posted to 47th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Doolan, R. W. E., Ens., posted to 12th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Davidson, W. W., Ens., posted to 32d N. I.—C. June 3. 

Dennistown, A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 5. 

Dare, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
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Duncan, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Durant, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Denty, H. F., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 6th to 45th N. I.—C. May 14. 


Egan, K., Lieut.-Col. 10th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Erskine, J. C., the Hon., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rev. at 
Shahabad.—C. April 22. 

Edwards, T., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to lst comp. 6th batt.—C. March 14. 

Ewart, J. K., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rev. of central 
div. of Cuttack.—C. May 5. 

Elliot, J. E., the Hon., to be Postmast.-Gen.—C. May 5. 

Erskine, J. C., the Hon., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rev. at 
Dacca.—C. June 16. 

Elton, R. W., Ens., posted to 16th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Elliott, J., Lieut.-Col., posted to 73d N. L—C. May 14. 


Forbes, R., the Hon., to be Assist. Collec. at Bareilly.—C. April 22. 

Fraser, H., Mr., to be Register of Zillah Court of Bareilly, and Joint Magis. 
stationed at Shapjehanpore.—C. April 9. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 3d comp. 6th batt., to 2d comp. 
3d batt.—C. March 16. 

Fraser, Hugh, Lieut. Engin., placed at the disp. of Mil. Board.—C. April 10. 

Ferris, J. H., Ens., re-app. to 7th N.I.—C. April 11. 

Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 42d to 33d N. L—C. April 13. 

Fuller, C. W., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 16th Foot.—C. April 13. 

Forbes, Geo., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C, April 18. 

Fraser, A., Ens., posted to 4th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Flyter, James, Ens., posted to 64th N. L—C. June 3. 

Fulcher, F. P., Ens., posted to 67th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Forbes, A. Ens., posted to 59th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Fitzgerald, M., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Fagan, C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Fagan, (C. B.), C. S., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. —C. June 5. 

Forsyth, W. A., Mr., to be Assistant to principal Collector of Coimbatore.— 
M. May 22. 

Foulis, D., Lieut.-Col. Com. Cav., to be Col. —M. June 9. 

Farquhar, Wm., Lieut.-Col. Com. Engineers, to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Farran, Charles, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Fair, (C. B.) Alex., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Fraser, W. C., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Fletcher, R., Cadet prom. to Ens.—M. June 9. 


Gordon, Geo., Ens. 15th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Johnson, prom.—C. April 3. 

Grant, C. E., Ens., to act as Interp. and Qu. Mast. to 62d N.I.. v. Cox.—C. 
March 14. 

Gough, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 10th to 15th N. I.—C. March 18. 

Greene, G. J., Lieut. Engin., to be Exper. Eng. of 8th or Rohilcund div. of public 
works.—C. April 10. 

Graham, W. H., Lieut. Engin., placed at the disp. of Mil. Board.—C. April 10. 

Garbett, C., Assist.-Surg., placed under Super. Surg. at Cawnpore.—C. March 29. 

Griffiths, C., Assist-Surg., placed under Super. Surg. at Cawnpore.—C. March 29. 

Gullan, D., Assist.-Surg., to assume med. char. of 5 comps. 18th N. I.—C. 
April 13. 

Grant, J.P., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and Collec. of Land Rev. at Bareilly.— 
C. May 19. 

Gibb, John, Ens., posted to 43d N.1.—C. June 3. 

Grange, R., Ens., posted to 10th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Giford, J., Ens., posted to 2d N.I.—C. June 3. 

Gardner, S. W., Ens., posted to 28th N. I.—C. June 3. 
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Glegg, H. A., Lieut. 32d N.1., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Stacey, prom.—C- 
June 12. 

Greenstreet, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Garner, T., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Garrow, G. Esq., to be Ist Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
northern division-—M. May 22. 

Grant, (C. B.) A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Greenhill, Jas., D. Lieut.-Col., to be Col—M’ June 2. 

Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to be Med. Officer, to Judicial Estab. at Masulipatam, 
v. Geddes, prom.—M. June 9. 

Groves, E., Lieut. 47th N. I. on furl., to Ens.—M. April 7. 

Goodfellow, S., Lieut.-Col. Engin., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Gilbert, W. Lieut.-Col. 21st N. 1., to be Col.—B. June 13. 


Home, D., Mr., to be Assist. Collec. of Agra.—C. April 22. 

Hailes, M. H., Cornet 10th L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Doughan, prom.—C. 
April 3. 

Heyland, Arthur, Ens. 12th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Lermit, prom.—C. April 3. 

Heard, St., J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 15th to 10th N. I.—C. March 18. 

Hogg, R. W., Lieut. 8th L. Cav., rem. from his app. as Interp.—C. April 14. 

Hewitt, F., Lieut. 33d N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. April 21. 

Harvey, J. J., Mr., to be Magis. of Zillah of Midnapore.-—C. May 29. 

Harris, J. S., Ens., posted to 18th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Horne, W. G., Ens., posted to 55th N. I.—C, June 3. 

Hartt, F., adm. asan Assist.-Surg.—C. June 12. 

Houston, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Hetzler, (C. B.), R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Hopper, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Heathcote, W. S., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Hampton, R., Licut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Harriot, J. S., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Hunter, (C. B.), G., Lieut.-Col., posted to 43d N. I.—C. May 14. 

Hallewell, the Rev. J. (A. M.) to be Chaplain at Cuddalore.—M. April 7. 

Hammond, G., Lieut. 51st N. 1. to act as Assist-Qu.-Mast.-Gen. of Army.— 
M. June 9. 

Harwood, J., Capt. 48th N. I. on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 3. 

Hessman, H., Lieut.-Col. Artil., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Hogg, A., Lieut.-Col. llth N. 1., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Hodgson, C., Lieut.-Col. Artil., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Hull, W., Lieut.-Col. lst Gren. N. 1., to be Col.—B. June 13. 


Impey, H.R., Capt., app. to perform duties of Interp. and Qu. Mas. to 50th N. 1. 
—C. March 16. 

Innes, J., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to 3d comp. 3d batt.—C. March 14. 

Imlarh, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Innes, (C.B.), W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Irving, J., Surg. on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 20. 


—, R.C., Lieut. 50th N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Body, dec.—C 
April 3. 

Jones, John, Capt. 46th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—C. April 18. 
Johnson, J. M., Lieut.-Co]. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Johnston, F. J. T., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Jessop, E., Assist.-Surg. rem. from 32d to 9th N. I—M. June 1. 


Kenny, D. C., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 
Kelly, H. R., Licat.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 
Kutzleben, Mag. 44th N. L., on furl. to Eur—M. June 2. 
Kennedy, M., Lieut.-Col. 15th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13 
Kennet, B., Lieut.-Col. 22d N.I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 
Kemp, G. R. Licut. Col. 13th N. L, to be Col.—B. June 13. 
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Kennedy, Wm., Major, Ist Assist., to be Dep. Assist. Mil. Audit.-Gen., v. 
Macgregor.—C. April 10. 

Kendall, B., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 5. 

Knox, W. D. H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 


Lermit, Alfred, Lieut. 12th N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Moore, promoted.— 
C. April 3. 

Lewin, W. J. C., Lieut. H. Artil., rem. from 2d troop 2d brig., to Ist troop Ist 
brig.—C. March 16. 

Louis, Thos., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collect. of Land Rev. at Mo- 
radabad.—C. May 5. 

La Touche, C., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. at Mirzapore.—C. May 19. 

Legard, W. B., Ens., posted to 31st N. 1.—C. June 3. 

Leicesver, C. B., Lieut. 34th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health. 

Lawrence, M.J., Ens. 30th N.I, to be Lieut., vy. Manning, dismissed.—C. 
June 12. 

Lumley, W. B., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 5. 

Littlejohn, P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Lumley, J. R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Latter, R. J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Lockett, H., Lieut.-Col., posted to 19th N. I—C. May 14. 

Lushington, (C. B.) James Law, Lieut.-Col. Com. Cav., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Limond, James, Lieut.-Col. Com. Artil, to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Limond, A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Lushington, J. S., Sen. Lieut. 6th L. Cayv., to be Capt, v. Logan deceased.— 
M.June 12. 

Learorke, G., Lieut. 51st N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health_—M. April 14. 

Leighton, D., Lieut.-Col. 7th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 


Middlecoat, G., Lieutenant, rem. from 2d to 3d bat. Artil—M. June 1. 

Mortimer. H. H., Lieut. , rem. from 3d to 2d N. I—M. June 1. 

Marshall, Josiah, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Molesworth, A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Munro, W., Liout. Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Munro, John, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Mackenzie, (C. B.) John, Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Mac Leod, (C. B.) C., Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Monin, A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Macfarland, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl., to Eur. for health.—M. June 12. 

Mayne, J., Lieut.-Col. 26th N. L.. to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Moore, W. W., Capt. 12th N.1., to be Major, v. Macleod, dec.—C. April 3. 

Mackenzie, H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to Mundlaisir Loc. Bat., v. Lermit.—C. 
March’ 14. 

Manning, F. E., Lieut. 16th N.I., to officiate as Station Staff at Sangor, v. 
James.—C. March 16. 

Murray, A., Assist.-Surg., posted to 6th N. IL—C. March 14. 

Milner, E. T., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Qu. Mas. to 3lst N.I.—C. 
March 18. 

Maxwell, C., Assist.-Surg., 18th N.I., to offic. as Garr. Surg. at Agra.—C. 
March 24. 

Moffat, J. D., Cadet of Cav., prom. to Ens.—C. April 18. 

Maling, Irwin, Maj. 64th N. L., transf. to Inv. Estab.—C. April 18, 

Mackinon, K., Assist.-Surg., placed under orders of Superin. Surg. at Berham- 
pore.—C. April 13. 

Minto, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 18th N. I.—C. April 13. 

Macleod, D. F., Mr., to be Assist. to Polit. Resid. at Nagpore.—C. May 19. 

Morrison, D. R., Mr., to be Regist. at Juanpore, and Joint Magis., stationed at 
Azeemghur.—C, May 5. 

Mainwaring, H. G., Ens., posted to 13th N. 1.—C. June 3. 

Macdonald, A., Ens., posted to 40th N.IL—C. June 3. 

Montgomery, G. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, June 5. 
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Mouat, C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

M‘Leod, (C. B.), D., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Maxwell, (G. B.), W. G., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Macleod, (C. B.), Sir Alex., Lieut.-Col., Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Macgregor, J. A. P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
M‘Pherson, D., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Mouat, (Bart.), Sir James, Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June, 5 
Mac Innes, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Murray, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 69th to 55th N. I—C. May 14. 


Neave, John, Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Allyghur.—C. April 9. 


Nation, S., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. April 10—posted to 23d N.I1., C. 


June 3. 
Newmarrh, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Gibb, dec.—C. June 5. 


Nuthall, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Nicol, J., Lieut,-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 


Oliver, Thomas, Capt. 3d N. I., v. Sumock, ret.—C. April 10. 
O’Halloran, J. N., Ens., posted to 19th N. I.—C. June 1. 
O'Halloran, (C. B.), J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 


Pollock, M. B., Assis.-Surg., posted to 32d N. I.—M. June 1. 
Padmore, R., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Pereira, M. L., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Pollok, (C. B.) Thomas, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 
Pendergast, Jeffery, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 
Pierte, F. H., Lieut.-Col. Artil. to qe Col.—B. June 13. 


Proll, G.N., Lieut. 3d N.1., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Oliver, prom.—C. 


April 10. 

pba James, Capt. 65th N. I., to be Major, v. Walker, prom.—C. April 10. 

Pasmore, W., Capt., Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen., posted to Presid. Divis.—C. 
April 11. 

Sika: W. P., Mr., to be Collec, of Stamp Dut. in Calcutta.—C. May 19. 

Patton, J. H., Mr., to be Magis. of Zillah of Burdwan.—C. May 29. 

Plowden, T. J. C., Mr., to be Jun. Assist. to Magis. and to Deline. of Zillah, 
Scharunpore. —C. June 9. 

Pond, J. R., Ens., rem. from 67th N. I. to 2d Eur. Reg.—C. June 3. 

Fatterson, J. F., Ens., posted to 4th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Parker, R., Ens., posted to 48th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Phayre, A. P., Ens., posted to 7th N. 1.—C. June 3. 

Penson, Thos., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Pennington, G., Lieut..Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Patton, (C.B.), R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Perkins, W. H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Penny, G. R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Pitman, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Price, W. C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., tobe Col.—C. June 5. 


Ruspine, the Rev., W. G., to be Dis. Chap. at Dinapore.—C. April 14. 

Robinson, David, Ens. 65th N.I., to be Lieut., v. Boyd, prom.—C. April 10. 

Rice, J. G. A., Ens. 6th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Stewart, prom.—C. April 10. 

Rowcroft, F., Lieut. and Adj. lst N. 1. to offic. as Station Staff at Muttra, v. 
Thompson.—C. March 29. 

Reid, C.S., 2d Lient. Artil., to be 1st Lieut., v. Wade.—C. April 25. 

Rainey, A. C., Ens., posted to 25th N. 1.—C. June 3. 

Ramsay, P. R., Ens. ., posted to 26th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Reynolds, H. C., Ens. 32d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Tierney, dec.—C. June 12. 

Richardson, J. * Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Richards, G., Lieut. -Col. Comm. to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Robertson, T., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Rose, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
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Ramsay, Sir Thomas, (Bart.), Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Richards, (C. B.), W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 
Richards, (C. B.), A., Lieut.-Col. Conmm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Russell, James, (C. B.) Lieut.-Col. Com. Cav., to be Col.—M. June 9. 
Roome, W., Lieut.-Col 24th N. I. to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Roome, H. Lieut. Col. 16th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 


Stokes, S., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 29th N. I., to 3d L. Cav.—M. June 1, 

Smith, (C. B.) H. F. Lieut.-Col, Com., to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Stewart, Thos., Lieut,-Col. Com., to be Col.— M. June 9. 

Snow, (C. B.) Edw. W., Lieut.-Col. Com,, to be Col.—M. June 9. 

Smith, J.T., Lieut., to be Superintend. Engin, at Jaulnah.—M. June 9. 

Smith, J., Lieut.-Col. 8th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Sealy, B. W. D. Lieut.-Col. 3d N.I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Shuldham, E., Lieut.-Col. 25th N. I., to be Col.—B. June 13. 

Sandwith, W., Lieut.-Col. 1st reg., to be Col.—-B, June 13. 

Salter, J., Lieut.-Col. 5th N.I., to be Col._—B. June 13. 

Spiers, A., Mr., to be Head Assist. to Collec. of North. Div. of Bundlecund.—C, 
April 22. 

Smyth, E., Mr., to be Assist. Collec. at Allahabad.—C. April 22. 

Scott, G.D., Lieut. Artill., rem. from 2d comp. 4th batt. to 6th comp. 7th batt. 
©. March 16. 

Shakspear, R. C., 2d Lieut. Artil., posted to 3d comp. 6th batt.—C. March 14. 

Shuldham, T., Maj.-Gen., rem. from 10th to 15th N. 1.—C. March 18. 

Smyth, W. M., Lieut. Eng., placed at the disp. of Mil. Board.—C. April 10. 

Sully, B. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to med. dut. at station of Sen. Commis., and 
Salt Agent at Arracan.—C. April 10. 

Stewart, R., Lieut. 6th N. I., to be Capt., v. Cooke, prom.—C. April 10. 

Sandeman, J., Ens., rem. from 47th to 33d N. 1.—C. April 12. 

Saunders, R., Mr., to be Superintend. of Stamps.—C. May 19. 

Stamforth, F., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rey. at 
Benares.—C. May 19. 

Stockwell, G., Mr., to be Commis. of Rev. and circuit, for Cuttack div.—C. 
May 12. 

Seuma, W., Lieut. Eur. Inv., to be Adj. and Qu. Mas., v. Beatson.—C. June 1. 

Showers, E. H., Ens., posted to 72d N. I—C. June 1. 

Steward, R., Ens., posted to 30th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Steel, C. E., Ens., posted to 57th N.I.—C. June 3. 

Stephen, H. V., Ens., posted to 19th N.1.—C. June 3. 

Stein, R., Ens., posted to 49th N. I.—C. June 3. 

Stacey, L. R., Capt. 32d N. I., to be Major, v. Lodor, dec.—C. June 12. 

Scott, C.C. J., Ens. 32d N.L., to be Lieut., v. Glegg, prom.—C. June 12. 

Smith, J. N., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Sherwood, J. D., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Stevenson, (C. B.), R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Shapland, (C. B.), J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Sargeut, G., Lieut-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 


Thomson, the Rev. T., to be Dis. Chap. at Delhi.—C. April 14. 

Tucker, the Rey. J. J., to be Dis. Chap. at Sangor.—C. April 14. 

Tombs, John, Lient.-Col. 6th L. Cav., to be a Brigadier, v. Duncan.—C. 
April 10. 

Turner, Wm., Capt. 54th N.I., to be Brig. Maj. of Fort Station at Agra.—C. 
April 10. 

Taylor, Thos., Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Stoneham, ret.—C. April 14. 

Tweddell, H. M., Assist. Surg., placed at disp. of Com.-in-Chief.—C. April 18, 

Trotter, R., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. at Mirzapore.—C. May 19. 

Trower, C. T., Ens., rem. from 48th to 25th N.1:—C. June 3. 

Templer, Geo., Lieut. 22d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. May 30. 

Taylor, T. Lieut.-Col., posted to 6th N. I.—C. May 14. 
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Tapp, J. H., Ens., rem, from 39th, and posted to 15th N, I—M. June 3. 
Taylor, H.G. A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col—M. June 9. 

Taylor; Capt. 39th N. I., to act as Paymas. in Mysore.—M. June 9. 
Turner, W., Lieut.-Col. Ist L. Cav., to be Col.—B. June 13. 


Voeux, T. D., Lieut. 44th N. 1., to be Capt. by Brev.—C. April 10. 
Venables, G. H., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1.—C. June 3. 

Verner, J. E., Ens., posted to 50th N. I.—C. June, 3. 

Vaughan, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Vicq, John, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M, June 9. 


Wilson, A., Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d comp. 4th batt., to 7th comp. 2d batt.— 
C. March 16. 

Watts, E.R., Lieut. Artil., rem. from 6th comp. 7th batt., to Ist comp. 4th 
batt.—C. March 16. 

Wall, F., 2d Lieut. Artil., posted to 3d comp. 6th batt.—C. March 14. 

Walker, F., Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Peach, ret.—C. April 10. _ 

Wallace, Thomas, Ens. 34 N. I., to be Lieut., v. Proll, prom.—C. April 10. 

Williamson, F. A., Ens. 63d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Carte, res.—v. Isaac, prom.— 
C. April 10. 

Wade, E. S. A. W. W., 1st Lieut. Artil.. transf. to pen. list.—C. April 18. 

Willis, P. W., Lieut. Eng., to be Exep. Eng., at Mhow.—C. April 18. 

Wilson, E.P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 33d to 42d N. I.—C. April 13. 

Wynch, P. M., Mr., to be Civ. Audit.—C. May 19. 

Woodrock, T. P., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rev. of 
Patna.—C. May 29. ‘ 

Wardlaw, D. B., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. May 15. 

White, M., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Wilson, E. P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Whitehead, (C. B.), Thos., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Watson, A., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.—C. June 5. 

Watson, (C. B.,) W. L., Lieut., rem. from 43d to 53d N. I.—C. May 4. 

Walker, F., Lient.-Col., posted to 65th N. I.—C. May 14. 

White, H. P., Ens. rem. from 17th, and posted to 47th N. I.—M. May 30. 

Welsh, James, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col_—M. June 9. 

Whale, George, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—M, June 9. 

Whistler, G, W., Sen., Sub.-Assist.-Com.-Gen.-Lieut. 19th N.I. to be Depi- 
Assist.-Com.-Gen. v. Manners, prom.—M. June 9. 

Whistler, J., Super.-Lieut. 6th L. Cav. adm. on estate-—M. June 12. 

Wyllie, John, Surg. Canton, Surg. at Nagpore, on furl. to Eur.—M. April 7. 

Whitcombe. T. D., Lieut.-Artil., on furl. to Eur. for bealth—M. May 26. 

Whish, R., Lieut.-Col. Artil., to be Col.—B. June 13. 


Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col. Com.—June 9. 
Younghusband, O. J. Ens. posted to 60th N. I.—C. June 3. 
Yule, (C. B.) C. Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.—C. June 5. 





BIRTHS. 


Bagle, the lady of Lieut. Arch., Comm. Arracan Prov. Batt., of a son, at Akyab, 
June 4. 

Blake, the lady of Captain B., 45th N. I., of a son, at Kolapore, May 6. 

Bainbridge, the lady of J., Esqr., of ason, at Madras, June 2. 

Craster, the lady of Captain, 30th N. J., of a son, at Masulipatam, May 7. 

Cator, the lady of P., Esq., of a son, at Bangalore, May 19. 
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Chalmers, the lady of Lieutenant Fred., 22nd Regt., of a daughter, at St. Tho- 
mas’s Mount, June 19. 

Elphinstone, the lady of Lieutenant Col. Charles, of a daughter, at Belgaum, May 

Fitzgerald, the lady oi Lieutenant James, 42nd. N. I., of a daughter still-born, at 
Ghooty, June 22. 

Garnault, the lady of Captain G., 47th N. I., of a daughter, at Kamptee, May 5, 

Gahagan, the lady of T., Esq., of a son, at Calicut, May 7. 

Godfrey, the lady of Capt. Dep. Assist. Quar. Mas. Gen., of a son, at Bellary, 
May 11. 

Gardiner, the lady of Hen., Esq., of a son, at Vizagapatam, May 31. 

Hunt, the lady of Lieutenant, 3d Buffs, of a daughter, at Chinsurrah, May 19. 

Howes, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Bagulpere, June 5. 

Hunter, lady of Capt Assist. Commis.-Gen., of a daughter, at Bangalore, May 28. 

Ingram, the lady of Captain G. W., of ason, at Bareilly, May 15. 

James, the lady of Edward, Esq., Lieut. and Pay-master, 32d Regt., of a daugh- 
ter; still-born, Madras, June 16. 

Kerr, the lady of Lieutenant J., 2d Eur. Regt., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, 
May 11. 

Lacroix, the lady of the Rev. A. F., of a son, at Chinsurreth, May 27, 

Lawrence, the lady of A. W., Esq., Lieutenant of M. L. Cav., of a son, at Bellary, 
June 24. 

Macdonald, the lady of C. Esq. Mad. Civ. Serv., of a son, at Salem, May 11. 

Mitchell, the lady of W. S., Esq., 22d N.I., of a daughter, at Samulcotah, 
May 15, 

More, the iady of Brev. Capt., 39th Foot, of a son, at Trichinopoly, May 19. 

O’Connor, the lady of Lieut. H. E. C., Staff Officer to the Eur. Ben. Depot, of a 
daughter, at Cuddalore, June 12. 

Oaks, the lady of T. A. Esq., of a daughter, at Palmanair, June 18. 

Proby, the lady of the Rev. J. C., of a son, at Meerut, May 24. 

Prior, the lady of Lieut., 23d L. Inf., of a son, at Palaverain, June 19. 

Smith, the lady of G. H. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Jessore, June 11. 

Smith, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Tranquebar, May 23. 

Strettell, the lady of D., Esq., 20th N. L., of a daughter, at Quilon, June 12. 

Wegulan, the lady G. C., Esq., of a son, at Dacca, May 26. 

Williams, the lady of Capt., 3d L. Cav., of a son, at Kamptee, May 11. 

Wright, the lady of Lieut. George, 10th N. 1., of a son, at Cuddalore, May 15. 


MARRIAGES. 

Brunton, Major, to Mrs. Wallace, Madras, June 39. 

Cedrington, R. Lieut. 46th N. I., to Maria, fourth daughter of H. Fleetwood, 
Esq., of York-street, Dublin, Madras, May 1. 

Dennison, G. H., Esq., to Susan Caroline, only daughter to Ens. and Adj. Jones, 
Carn. Eur. Vet. Batt., at Vizagapatam, June 1]. 

Fisher, the Rev. H. S., to Charlotte Eliza, youngest daughter of J. Money, Esq., 
at Cossimbazar, June 6. 


Gough, George, Esq., to Charlotte Margaret, third daughter of Charles Becher, 
Esq., Calcutta, June 11. 


Innes, R. W. Esq., Solicitor, to Selina Rosanna, second daughter of A. Flower, 
Esq., Madras, May 18. 


Keir, George, Capt. 3d Nizam Cav., to Margaret, eldest daughter of Campbell 
Mackintosh, Esq. of Dalmigavie, N. B. at Hyderabad, June 20. 
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Leighton, H. G. Esq., to Harriet, daughter of the late Robert Blake, Esq. 
formerly Mint Master at Futtchgurh, Calcutta, June 13. 

Rutter, William, Esq., to Ann Matilda, second daughter of the late John Shaw, 
Esq., Madras, May 20. 

Skinner, J., Lieutenant, Adjutant Ist Loc. Horse, to Miss S. A. Barlow, at 
Hansie, May 25. 

Wakeman, Henry, Lieutenant, 42d N.I., to Miss Anne Fraser, at Ballary, June 1, 


DEATHS. 
Alexander, B. Lieutenant and Brev. Capt., 16th Foot, aged 33, Fort William, 
May 9. 
Adams, H. Capt., 5th N. I., at Satarah, June 4. 
Blewett, W. H. Lieutenant, 45th Regt., at Saugor, May 6. 
Boyce, J. Lieutenant. 41st Foot, at Arnee, May 28. 
Bilderbechr, C., Esq., at Pondicherry, June 6. 
Bainbridge, wife of J., Esq., aged 31, Madras, June 11. 
Campbell, Eliza Jane, wife of Captain Ivie, second daughter of Col. P. Little- 
john, Bengal Army, at Hyderabad, May 5. 
Crisp, wife of the Rev. Henry, at Salem, May 6. 
Dowling, Mrs. Sophia, wife of John, Esq., aged 47, at Calcutta, June 11. 
Daniel, the lady of Capt. Daniel, 89th Foot, at Trichinopoly, May 14. 
Dodd, R. Lieutenant, 54th Foot, at Cannanore, May 20. 
Darnton, Mis. C., relict of the late Cuthbert, Esq., at St. Thomé, June 5. 
Grant, John, Esq. Paymaster, 38th Foot, at Gazipoor, May 25. 
Gibb, Alex. Esq. senior member of Medical Board, aged 68, Calcutta, June 4. 
Gray, R. Capt., 3d Nat. Vet. Batt., aged 44, at Vizagapatam, June 7. 
Jones, J., Esq., Surgeon, 3d L. Cav., aged 46, at Kamptee, May 16. 
Jervis, Adolphus, only son of Capt. George, at Byculla, June 7. 
Logan, J. Capt., 6th L. Cav., at Thomé, May 6. 
Levery, J. B. F. Lieut. N. I., at Kaire, May 31. 
Robertson, W. S. Ens. 39th N. I., at Bangalore, May 18. 
Rowland, John, Assistant-Surgeon, at Arnee, June 6. 
Spears, Capt. Mad. Estab. Loc. Agent, at Bopawur, at Banswara, May 4. 
Toulman, W. M. Esq., aged 35, at Serampore, May 9. 
Tierney, John, Lieutenant, 30th N. I. at Mhou, May 24. 
Traill, J. Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, at Hoonsoor, May 15. 
Wroughton, Ellen, wife of J. C. Esq., Civ. Ser., at Paleemcottah, June 1. 





GenerRAL List oF PASSENGERS. 
Per Hippomenes from Padang. Major-Gen. Halbzman : Colonel Schenk ; 


Mr. Vanremsbreck. 
Per Gen. Palmer from Madras. Major the Baron de Rutzlebon ; Capts. Man- 


dilton, 54th foot; Glasgow, 41st foot ; and Crokat, N. L, (died at sea) ; Lieut. 
Whitcombe ; Ensigns Dewes and Moore ; Veter. Surg. Schroeden, 13th L. Drag. ; 
Assist.-Surg. Orr, 89th reg. ; Messrs. Brecoft and Hargrave ; Masters C. Weston, 
H. Weston, and E. Schrolden; the Baroness de Rutzlebon ; Messdames Pawlin, 
Crokat, Smith, Taggart, and Schrolden ; Misses Teed, Lambe, Clemens, and 
Smith. 

Per Eliza from Bombay. Capt. South; Lieuts. M‘Caffrays and Crond; Dr. 
Walbram ; Mr. Harrison, and two Servantts. 

Per David Clark from Bengal. Dr. Forbes. 

Per Henry. Capts. Gaznat and Tuit ; Lieuts. Bland and Daniel; Adjt. Hol- 
lingsworth ; Mr. Thomas Tennent ; Messdames Tuit, Myleres, and Child. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 








Date. _ Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date 
1829. 1829. 
Nov 2 Falmouth .. RoyalGeorge.. Wilson Bengal April 29 
Nov 2 Downs Princeof Orange Jameson.. Bombay .. May 28 
Nov 4 Portsmouth David Clarke.. Viles Bengal June 9 
Nov 9 Liverpool .. Mary +» Turcan Australia... July 7 
Nov 11 Portsmouth George& Wm. Nicholson Cape Sept. 2 
Nov 14 Bristol Ellen -- Patterson Cape Aug. 29 
Nov 16 Portsmouth Borneo Whichelo Batavia .. June 10 
Nov 16 Holyhead .. Spartan Lumsden _— Bengal June 10 
Nov 18 Plymouth .. Gen. Palmer .. Thomas .. Madras July 12 
Nov 18 Hastings .. Eliza Dixon Bombay .. 
Nov 18 Portsmouth Hippe Padang July 7 
Nov 18 Hastings .. Fletcher Foster Bombay .. July 3 
Nov 18 Dartmouth Mountaineer .. Sheal Cape -- Sept 18 
Nov 19 Downs Feegee -- Macgowan Singapore July 2 
Nov 20 Falmouth .. Anna Robertson Davis Bengal April 9 
Nov 21 Dartmouth Alice -» Poditch .. Singapore June 21 
Nov 21 Cork Eagle Batty Cape Aug 23 
Nov 23 Torbay Felicity Thompson Batavia .. 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander, Poit of Depar. 
1829 
May 8 _ Singapore Arethusa Jobnson London 
July 3 Bombay Atlas .- Hine London 
June 25 Bengal Royal Admiral .. Wilson London 
June 21 Singapore Thomas Parsons Jones Liverpool 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
_ Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
1829. 
Oct 31 Portsmouth .. Onyx Boteler Madeira 
Nov 10 Liverpool .. Irt -- Hoodless .. Bengal 
Nov 10 Liverpool .. Mary Hope Bisset .. Singapore 
Nov 15 Downs Bencoolen Martin -- Bombay 
Nov 16 Liverpool Malvina -- Pearson Bombay 
Nov 17 Downs .- Pero Rutter St. Helena 
Nov 17 Gravesend .. Flinn Philipson Cape 
Nov 18 Liverpool .. Norval Harrison Cape 
Nov 22 Downs -- Hopeful Matters . Cape 
Nov 22 Gravesend .. Lonach Cotgrave .. Bombay 
Nov 23 Downs .. Cesar .- Watt Madras 
Nov 23 Sheerness .. Mermaid .. Henneker N.S. Wales 
Nov 25 Gravesend .. Moira -. Bugg -» Madras 
Nov 25 Gravesend .. Australia -. Sleight -» N.S. Wales 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Iw closing this Series of Turk Ortenvat Heraxp, which has now existed for six 
years, and extended to twenty-three Volumes, the Editor has the satisfaction of 
believing, that it has contributed, more than any similar work ever published, to 
awaken intense and universal attention to the interests of the Asiatic World gene- 
rally, and of British India in particular. It is this conviction which consoles him 
for the imputations which some designing and disappointed individuals have so 
studiously laboured to cast both upon him and his writings; representing his cha- 
racter as every thing base and unworthy, and his productions as having no other 
end than to fill his purse, and extend his own reputation. He is now, however, 
too experienced in the history of political controversy, to be moved from his pur- 
pose, or to suffer his equanimity to be disturbed by any such arts as these. Both 
his character and his writings have now been so long before the world, that they 
must be judged of on their own merits, and not according to the detractive misre- 
presentations of others. If throughout these last there should now and then have 
appeared an undue proportion of the record of events in which he himself was an 
actor, his justification is in this, that the events themselves were important to be 
recorded, and would have been recorded, whoever had been instrumental in bring- 
ing them about ; but this task being left to him alone, thut circumstance has never 
deterred him from giving the record, for the sake of the facts themselves, and not for 
the sake of the organ of their agitation. 

In this spirit, he has never omitted any opportunity that presented itself, for 
calling the public attention to India ; whether it were a masonic procession, or a 
public feast—as was the case at Glasgow ; a Bible Meeting, or a public dinner— 
as was the case at Whitby ; a grave lecture, or a gala ball—as was the case at 
Newcastle. Whenever, and wherever, in short, the interest of the subject could 
be made to weave itself with passing events, there has been thought to be the best 
time and place for adverting to it. And as these scattered parts find no permanent 
record in any other work, it is well that they are embodied here, since, without this, 
the people of England would not be aware of the universal feeling existing in 
places remote from their own ; nor would the people of India know—as they now 
will through this channel—how powerful is the sympathy in British bosoms towards 
them in their remote abode. In this he founds his justification ; and leaves the 


rest to fate. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 





An Act for continuing in the East India Company, for a further 
Term, the Possession of the British Territories in India, to- 
gether with certain exclusive Privileges; for establishing 
further Regulations for the Government of the said Territories, 
and the better Administration of Justice within the same ; and 
for regulating the Trade to and from the Places within the 
Limits of the said Company’s Charter.—[2(st July, 1813.] 


Wuereas by an Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, passed 
in the thirty-third year of his present Majesty's reign, for continuing 
in the East India Company, for a further term, the possession of the 
British territories in India, together with their exclusive trade, 
under certain limitations, and for other purposes ; the possession 
and government of the British territories in India, together with an 
exclusive trade in, to, and from the East Indies, and other the limits 
described in an act made in the ninth year of the reign of King 
William the Third, or in a certain Charter of the fifth day of Sep- 
tember, in the tenth year of the same king, were continued in the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, for a term thereby limited, under certain regulations and con- 
ditions : and whereas by an Act of the Parliament of Ireland, 
passed in the same thirty-third year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
for regulating the trade of Ireland, to and from the East Indies, 
under certain conditions and provisions, for a time therein men- 
tioned, the exclusive privileges granted to the said United Company 
by the said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain were confirmed, 
subject to certain conditions and restrictions : and whereas it is ex- 
pedient that the territorial acquisitions mentioned in the said Act of 
the Parliament of Great Britain of the thirty-third year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, together with such other territorial acquisitions on the 
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continent of Asia, or in any islands situate to the north of the 
equator, as are now in the possession and under the government of 
the said United Company, with the revenues thereof, should, with- 
out prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty of the crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in and over the 
same, or to any claim of the said United Company to any 
rights, franchises, or immunities, remain in the possession aad 
under the government of the said United Company for a further 
term; subject to such powers and authorities, for the super- 
intendance, direction, and controul over all acts, operations, and 
concerns, which relate to the civil or military government or reve- 
nues of the said territories, and to such further or other powers, 
authorities, rules, regulations, and restrictions, as have been already 
made or provided by any act or acts of Parliament in that behalf, or 
are made and provided by this Act: and whereas it is expedient 
that from and after the tenth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen, the right of trading, trafficking, and adventuring 
in, to, and from all ports and places within the limits of the said 
United Company’s present Charter, save and except the dominions 
of the emperor of China, should be open to all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, in common with the said United Company, subject to certain 
regulations and provisions ; but that the existing restraints respect- 
ing the commercial intercourse with China should be continued, and 
the exclusive trade in tea preserved to the said Company, during 
the further term hereby limited: May it therefore please your Ma- 
jesty, that it may be enacted; and be it enacted by the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the terri- 
torial acquisitions mentioned in the said Act of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty, to- 
gether with such of the territorial acquisitions since obtained upon 
the continent of Asia, or in any islands situate to the north of the 
equator, as are now in the possession of and under the government 
of the said United Company, with the revenues thereof respectively, 
shall remain and continue in the possession and under the govern- 
ment of the said United Company, subject to such powers and au- 
thorities for the superintendance, direction, and controul over all 
acts, operations, and concerns which relate to the civil or military 
government, or revenues of the said territories, and to such further 
and other powers, authorities, rules, regulations, and restrictions, as 
have been already made and provided by any act or acts of parlia- 
ment in that behalf, or are made and provided by this act, for a fur- 
ther term, to be computed from the said tenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, until the same shall be de- 
termined by virtue of the proviso hereinafter contained. 


II. And be it further enacted, That the sole and exclusive right 
of trading, trafficking, and using the business of merchandize in, to, 
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and from the dominions of the Emperor of China, and the whole, 
sole, and exclusive right of trading and trafficking in tea, in, to, 
and from all islands, ports, havens, coasts, cities, towns, and places, 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, in 
such manner as the same rights now are or lawfully may be 
exercised or enjoyed by the said United Company, by virtue of any 
act or charter now in force, but not further or otherwise ; and all 
and singular the profits, benefits, advantages, privileges, franchises, 
abilities, capacities, powers, authorities, rights, remedies, methods 
of suit, penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, provisions, matters, and 
things whatsoever, granted to or vested in the said Company, by 
the said acts of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty, or either 
of them, for and during the term limited by the said Act of the 
’arliament of Great Britain, and all other the enactments, pro- 
visions, matters, and things contained in the said acts of the thirty- 
third year of his present Majesty, or in any other act or acts what- 
soever, which are limited, or may be construed to be limited, to 
continue for and during the term granted to the said Company, by the 
said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, of the thirty-third year 
of his present Majesty, so far as the same or any of them are in 
force, and not repealed by or repugnant to this act, shall continue 
and be in force during the further term hereby granted to the said 
Company ; subject to such alterations therein as may be made by 
any of the enactments, provisions, matters, and things in this act 
contained. 
Ill. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that at any time 
upon three years notice to be giveu by Parliament after the tenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, and upon 


payment made to the said United Company of any sum or sums of 


money, which, according to the provisions of a certain act of the 
thirty-third year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled An 
Act for placing the Stock, called East India Annuities, under the 
management of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
and ingrafiing the sume on the three pounds per centum reduced 
annuities, in redemption of a debt of four millions two hundred 
thousand pounds, owing by the public to the East India Company ; 
and for enabling the said Company to raise a sum of money by a 


further increase of their capital stock, to be applied in discharge of 


certain debts of the said Company, shall, or may, upon the expira- 
tion of the said three years, become payable to the said Company, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the said act, then and 
from thenceforth, and not before or sooner, the said term hereby 
granted to the said United Company, and all right, title, and interest 
of the said United Company to or in any exclusive trade continued 
to the said Company under the provisions of this act, shall cease 
and determine. 

IV. Provided also, that nothing in the said proviso last hereine 
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before contained, or in any proviso in the said act of the ninth year 
of King William the Third, or in the said Charter of the fifth day 
of September, in the tenth year of his reign, or in any other act or 
charter contained, shall extend or be construed to extend, to deter- 
mine the Corporation of the said United Company, or to hinder, 
prevent, or preclude the said Company or their successors from 
carrying on at all times after such determination of their exclusive 
trade as aforesaid, a free trade in, to, and from the East Indies, and 
limits in the said last mentioned act or charter contained, with all 
or any part of their joint stock in trade, goods, merchandizes, 
estates, and effects, in common with other the subjects of his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, trading to, in, and from the said 
parts or limits. 


V. And be it further enacted, that any notice in writing, sig- 
nified by the Speaker of the House of Commons for the time 
being, by order of the said House, shall be deemed and adjudged a 
due and proper notice by Parliament, to and for all the ends, intents 
and purposes, for which any notice is by this Act directed to be 
given to the said United Company. 


VI. And be it further enacted, that from and after the said tenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, it shall and 
may be lawful for any of his Majesty’s subjects, in common with 
the said United Company, to export in ships navigated according 
to law, from any port or ports within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to all ports and places within the limits 
herein-before referred to; save and except the dominions of the 
Emperor of China ; any goods, wares, and merchandize, which can 
now, or may at any time or times hereafter be legally exported ; 
and also, in common with the said Company, to import in ships 
navigated as aforesaid, from any port or ports within the limits 
aforesaid, save and except as aforesaid, into the said United King- 
dom, any goods, wares, and merchandize, the product or manu- 
facture of any of the countries within the said limits, which can 
now, or may at any time or times hereafter, be legally imported ; 
subject nevertheless to the several restrictions, conditions, and 
limitations in this act contained. 


VII. And whereas by a certain act passed in the twelfth year of 
the reign of King Charles the Second, intituled An Act for the en- 
couraging and increasing of Shipping and Navigation, it is enacted, 
that no goods or commodities, that are of foreign growth, produc- 
tion, or manufacture, and which are to be brought into England, 
Ireland, Wales, the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, or}town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, in English-built shipping, or other shipping 
belonging to some of the aforesaid places, and navigated by English 
mariners, as in the said act mentioned, shall be shipped or brought 
from any other place or places, country or countries, but only from 
those of the said growth, production, or manufacture, or from those 
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ports where the said goods and commodities can only be, or are, or 
usually have been first shipped for transportation, and from none 
other places or countries ; provided that the said act or any thing 
therein contained should not extend or be meant to restrain the 
importing of any East India commodities, loaden in English-built 
shipping, and whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners 
at least are English, from the usual place or places of lading of 
them in any part of those seas to the southward and eastward of 
Cabo Bona Speranza, although the said ports be not the very places 
of their growth ; be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
his Majesty's subjects, in ships navigated according to law, to im- 
port, under the authority of this act, into the said United Kingdom, 
from all ports and places within the limits of the said Company's 
Charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of China ; 
any goods, wares, or merchandize, the product or manufacture of 
any country within the limits of the said Company’s Charter, except 
tea, although such goods, wares, or merchandize may not be of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of the place or country from 
which the same shall have been shipped or brought, or have been 
shipped or brought from the port where such goods or commo- 
dities can only be, or are, or usually have been first shipped for 
transportation, nor the usual place for lading the same, the said 
act, or any other matter or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


VIII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that it shall 
not be be lawful for any person or persons, save only the said 
United Company or such as shall obtain their special leave and 
licence in writing, or a special leave and licence in writing under 
their authority, for that purpose, to ship, carry, or put on board any 
ship in the East Indies, or other parts within the limits aforesaid, 
or to import into the said United Kingdom from any port or place 
whatsoever, any tea; any thing in this act contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

IX. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that it shall not be 
lawful for any person or persons to carry any military stores to anv 
place upon the continent of Asia, between the river Indus and 
the town of Malacca on the peninsula of Malacca, inclusive, or in 
any island under the Government of the said Company, situate to 
the north of the Equator, or to the said Company's Factory of 
Bencoolen, in the Island of Sumatra, or its dependencies; save 
only the said United Company, or such as shall obtain their special 
leave and licence in writing, or a special leave and licence in writing 
under their authority, for that purpose. 


X. Provided, also, that it shall not be lawful for any private per- 
son or persons to export any goods, wares, or merchandize, to any 
port or place within the limits of the said Company's Charter, 
except in some ship or ships to be cleared out from some port or 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or to 
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import any goods, wares, or merchandize from apy port or place 
within the limits aforesaid, except only into such ports of the said 
United Kingdom as shall be provided with warehouses, together 
with wet docks, or basins, or such other securities as shall, in the 
judgment of the Lord High Treasurer, or of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury for the time being, or any three or more of 
them in Great Britain and Ireland, respectively, be fit and proper 
for the deposit and safe custody of all such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, as well as for the collection of all duties payable thereon, 
and shall have been duly declared so to be by the order of his Ma- 
jesty in Council, in Great Britain, or by the order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council, in Ireland: provided, always, that copies of all 
such orders in Council to be issued as aforesaid, shall have been 
published three times. at least, in the London or Dubliu Gazette, as 
the case may be ; and copies of all such orders shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, in the session next after the issuing of 
the same respectively. 


XI. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that no ship or 
vessel engaged in private trade under the authority of this act, shall 
proceed to any place within the limits of the said Company’s 
Charter, situate on the continent of Asia, from the river Indus to 
the said town of Malacca, inclusive, or in any island under the go- 
vernment of the said Company, lying to the north of the equator, 
or to the said Company’s factory of Bencoolen, or its dependencies, 
without a licence to be granted for that purpose, from the Court of 
Directors of the said United Company; and that no such ship or 
vessel, unless specially authorized as hereinafter mentioned, shall 
proceed to any port or place within the limits last-mentioned, 
except to some or one of the principal settlements of Fort William, 
Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island. And 
when and as often as any application shall be made to the said 
Court of Directors for a licence on behalf of any such ship or vessel 
about to proceed from the said United Kingdom to any of the said 
Company’s principal settlements, the said Company shall and they 
are hereby required forthwith to issue their licence for that pur- 
pose, according to such form as shall hereafter be settled by the 
said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. And when and as often as any 
application shall be made to the said Court of Directors for a licence 
specially authorizing any such ship or vessel to proceed to any 
place or places upon the continent of Asia, from the river Indus to 
the said town of Malacca, inclusive, or in any island under the go- 
vernment of the said Company, lying to the north of the equator, 
except the said Company's principal settlements, or to the said Com- 
pany’s factory of Bencoolen, or its dependencies, the said Court of 
Directors shall, within fourteen days from the receipt thereof, unless 
they shall think fit to comply therewith, transmit the same to the 
said Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, together with 
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any representation which the said Court may think proper to make 
upon the subject of such application ; and in case the said Board of 
Commissioners shail think fit to direct the said Court of Directors 
to issue any such licence or licences, the said Court of Directors 
shall, and they are hereby required forthwith to issue the same, 
upon such terms and conditions as the said Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners, shall from 
time to time think fit. Provided always, that in such cases in 
which the said Board of Commissioners shall direct the said Court 
of Directors to issue any such licence, which they shall have de- 
clined to issue without such direction, the special circumstances 
inducing them to give such direction, shall be recorded in the books 
of the said Board. 

XII. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that no ship or 
vessel engaged in private trade, under the authority of this act, 
clearing out from any port or ports within the United Kingdom, 
shall proceed to any place or places situate more to the northward 
than eleven degrees of south latitude, and between the sixty-fourth 
and one hundred and fiftieth degree of east longitude from London, 
(save and except ports and places upon the continent of Asia, from 
the river Indus to the said town of Malacca, inclusive, or in any 
island under the government of the said Company, lying to the 
north of the equator, and also save and except the said Company's 
factory at Bencoolen, and its dependencies), without a licence from 
the said Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India; and the 
said Commissioners shall, and they are hereby required from time 
to time to frame and publish such rules and regulations for the 
granting of licences in that behalf, as they shall think fit; and in 
all cases in which any licence shall be granted by the said Board of 
Commissioners, otherwise than according to such rules and regula- 
tions, the special circumstances under which such licence shall have 
been granted, shall be recorded in the books of the said Board, and 
communicated to the Court of Directors. 

XIII. Provided also, that it shall not be lawful for any ship or vessel» 
the registered measurement whereof shall be less than three hundred 
and fifty tons, other than such ships or vessels as may be employed 
by the said Company as packets, to clear out from any port in the 
united kingdom, for any port or place within the limits of the said 
Company's charter, or be admitted to entry at any port of the united 
kingdom, from any place within those limits. 


XIV. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that no ship or 
vessel engaged in private trade under the authority of this act, shall 
be permitted to clear out from, or be admitted to entry at any port 
or place within the united kingdom, or limits of the said Company’s 
charter, until the master or other person having the command of 
such ship or vessel, shall have made out and exhibited a true and 
perfect manifest of the cargo of such ship or vessel, to such person 
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or persons, according to such form, and subject to such regulations 
as now are or hereafter may be prescribed by any act or acts passed 
or to be passed for that purpose. 


XV. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that no ship or 
vessel engaged in private trade under the authority of this act, shall 
be permitted to clear out from any port of the said united kingdom, 
or any place or places under the government of his majesty or of 
the said Company, situate more to the northward than eleven de- 
grees of south latitude, and between the sixty-fourth and one hun- 
dred and fiftieth degrees of east longitude from London, until the 
master or other person having the command of such ship or vessel 
shall have made out, and exhibited to the principal officer of the 
Customs, or other person thereto authorized by such government as 
aforesaid, at such port of clearance, upon oath (which oath such 
such officer or person is hereby authorized to administer) a true and 
perfect list in such form as shall from time to time be settled by the 
said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the said Board of 
Commissioners, specifying and setting forth the names, capacities, 
and descriptions of all persons embarked or intended to be embarked 
on board such ship or vessel, and all arms on board, or intended to 
be put on board the same, or be admitted to entry at any port in the 
said united kingdom, or any such port within the limits last men- 
tioned, until the master or other person having the command of 
such ship or vessel shall in the like manner have made out and 
exhibited to the principal officer of the Customs, or other person 
thereunto authorized as aforesaid, upon oath (which oath such officer 
or other person is hereby authorized to administer) a true and per- 
fect list, in form to be settled as aforesaid, specifying the names, 
capacities, and descriptions of all persons on board, or who shall 
have been on board such ship or vessel, from the time of the sailing 
thereof to the time of arrival; and all arms on board, or which shall 
during such time have been on board such ship or vessel; and the 
several times and places at which such of the said persons as may 
have died or left the said ship or vessel, shall have so died, or left 
such ship or vessel, or such of the said arms as may have been dis- 
posed of, have been so disposed of. 


XVI. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that in every case 
where any such list shall be received in any port of the said united 
kingdom, from any master or other person having the command of 
any such ship or vessel, the officer or other person receiving the 
same shall, and he is hereby required, with all reasonable dispatch, 
to transmit a copy of such list to the Secretary of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the said United Company ; and in case such list shall be 
received in any port in the East Indies, or other place within the 
limits last-mentioned, such officer or other person receiving the same 
shall, and he is hereby required in like manner to transmit a copy 
of such list to the Chief Secretary of the Government to which the 
port or place in which such list shall be received shall be subject. 
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XVII. And be it further enacted, that no articles manufactured 
of silk, hair, or cotton wool, or any mixture thereof, imported under 
the authority of this act, from any port or place within the limits of 
the said Company’s Charter, shall be entered or taken out of any 
warehouse, except for exportation, unless the same shall have been 
brought into the port of London, and deposited in the warehouses 
of the said United Company ; and that for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the duties payable upon all such articles which shall be deposited 
in the warehouses of the said United Company, the same shall be sold 
openly and publicly by inch of candle, or by way of public auction, 
and in no other manner, under the order and authority of the Court 
of Directors of the said Company, on the account of the proper 
owners thereof; and that when any of such goods shall be bought 
in by the owners, the whole consignments so bought in shall and 
may be delivered out to them with all convenient speed after the 
sales thereof, upon payment of the duties and other charges to which 
the same shall be liable, without the actual payment of the gross 
prices or sale amount of the said goods; and that all such articles im- 
ported on board any such ship, and deposited in the warehouses of 
the said Company, and the sales thereof, shall be in all respects 
subject to the Bye Laws of the said Campany, and the several pro- 
visions of the said act of the Parliament of Great Britain, of the 
thirty-third year of his majesty’s reign, made and provided for the 
management of private trade ; save only and except as is otherwise 
directed, provided, or authorized by this act. 


XVIII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that it shall 
and may be lawful for the Lord High Treasurer or Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury for the time being, to permit any articles 
manufactured of silk, hair, cotton wool, or any mixture thereof, 
which may have been imported under the authority of this act into 
any part of the United Kingdom other than the port of London, to 
be removed from such port of importation to the said port of London, 
for the purpose of sale for home consumption, under such and the 
like regulations as any goods, wares, or merchandize, may be re- 
moved from the port in Great Britain where first warehoused, to 
any other warehousing port, by virtue of an act passed in the 
fiftieth year of the reign of his present majesty, intituled ‘an act to 
permit the removal of goods, wares, and merchandize from the port 
in Great Britain where first warehoused, to any other warehousing 
port, for the purpose of exportation:’ And all such articles so 
removed, shall be deposited in the warehouses of the said United 
Company, and sold in the same manner and under the same regu- 
lations and provisions, as if the same had been originally imported 
into the port of London, and deposited in the warehouses of the said 
United Company. 

XIX. And be it further enacted, that as wellin the port of London 
as in all other ports, all articles manufactured of silk, hair, cotton 
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wool, or any mixture thereof, which shall be imported under the 
authority of this act, from any port or place within the limits of the 
said Company's Charter, and shall be entered and taken out of any 
warehouse for exportation, shall be charged according to their value, 
under all such rules and regulations, and subject to the same 
penalties and forfeitures as are prescribed, directed, and imposed for 
ascertaining and collecting duties to be paid according to value, by 
an act passed in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of his pre- 
sent majesty, intituled ‘an act for repealing the several duties of 
customs and excise, and granting other duties in lieu thereof, and 
for applying the said duties, together with others composing the 
public revenue; for permitting the importation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of the 
European dominions of the French king, into this Kingdom ; and 
for applying certain unclaimed monies, remaining in the Exchequer 
for the payment of annuities on lives, to the reduction of the 
national debt, or by any other subsequent act or acts now in force. 


XX. Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall extend 
or be construed to extend to prevent the making, during the further 
term hereby granted to the said Company, such further provisions 
by authority of parliament as may from time to time be deemed ne- 
cessary, for enabling his majesty’s subjects to carry on trade and 
traffic directly or circuitously as well between all ports and places 
situate without the limits of the said Company’s Charter, and all 
ports and places (except the dominions of the Emperor of China) 
situate within those limits, as between the said United Kingdom, 
and all the last mentioned ports and places except as aforesaid ; 
but without prejudice to any of the restrictions or provisions herein 
contained, as to the resort to and residence of any persons in the 
East Indies and parts aforesaid. 


XXI. And be it further enacted, that so much of an act passed in 
the thirty-first year of his present majesty’s reign, intituled ‘an act 
for indemnifying all persons who have been concerned in advising 
or carrying into execution a certain order of council respecting the 
importation of a limited quantity of saltpetre; for repealing the 
duties now payable upon the importation of saltpetre, and for 
granting other duties in lieu thereof,’ as requires the said Company, 
at their public sales, to put up certain quantities of saltpetre at cer- 
tain rates, or to reserve and deliver into the stores of his majesty, 
his heirs and successors, certain quantities of saltpetre at certain 
rates, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 


XXII. And be it further enacted, that so much of the said acts of 
the ninth year of the reign of King William the third, or of any 
other act or acts, as requires that all goods and merchandize be- 
longing to any private trader to the East Indies, which shall be im- 
ported into England or Wales, shall be sold openly and publicly by 
inch of candle, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 
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XXIII. And be it further enacted, that so much of the said acts 
of the thirty-third year of his present majesty, or either of them, as 
requires the Court of Directors of the said Company to lay yearly 
before the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, an 
invoice of the quantities and sorts of cordage, pitch, and tar, and 
the number of sizes of masts and spars, and the number and weight 
of anchors exported, or intended to be exported by the said Com- 
pany; or as relates to the admission of individuals, by authority of 
the said Board of Commissioners, to export or import any goods, 
wares, or merchandize on board the said Company's ships ; or to 
the providing or appropriating by the said Company of tonnage for 
the private trade, or to the rate of freight to be charged thereon ; or 
to the notices to be given to the Chief Secretary of the presidency 
in India by persons intending to export or import goods ; or to the re- 
gistering of private trade goods, or to the granting orders or licences 
for shipping such goods in the ships of the said Company ; or as re- 
quires one or more of the outward-bound ships of the said Company to 
touch at the portof Cork between the month of October and the month 
of February in every year, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 


XXIV. And be it further enacted, that all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize of or belonging to the said Company, exported or impor- 
ted from or into any ports or places under the government of the 
said Company in the East Indies, or other places within the limits 
of the said Company’s Charter, shall be subject to the payment of 
the like rates, customs, and duties of import and export, as the 
goods, wares and merchandizes of the same kinds or sorts, exported 
or imported in private Trade under the authority of this act, are or 
shall be subject or liable to be charged with. 


XXV. And be it further enacted, that no new or additional im- 
position of any duty or tax upon the export, import, or transit of 
any goods, wares, or merchandize whatsoever, made or to be made 
by authority of the Governor General, or Governor in Council of 
any of the said Company’s Presidencies or settlements im the East 
Indies, or parts aforesaid, shall be valid or effectual, until the same 
shall have been sanctioned by the Court of Directors of the said 
United Company, with the approbation of the said Board of Com- 
missioners ; which sanction and approbation shall be signified to 
the said Governments respectively by some public dispatch from the 
said Court of Directors, describing each regulation for the purposes 
aforesaid, which shall be so sanctioned and approved by its title at 
full length, and expressing that the same is so sanctioned and ap- 
proved; and all such regulations, when promulgated in the East 
Indies by the said Governments, shall contain express mention that 
the same are made with the sanction of the said Court of Directors, 
and with the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India ; and such mention shail be taken as conclusive 
evidence of such sanction and approbation in all Courts of Justice. 
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XXVI. And whereas, by virtue of the said act made in the 
ninth year of King William the Third, the said Company were au- 
thorised to receive a duty of five pounds for every hundred pounds 
of the true and real value of all goods, wares, and merchandizes, of 
the growth, product or manufacture of the East Indies, or other 
parts within the limits aforesaid, imported or brought into the 
kingdom of England in private trade, towards defraying certain 
charges in the said act mentioned and specified: and whereas the 
said Company, before the passing of the said act made in the thirty- 
third year of the reign of his present majesty, had, over and besides 
the said duty of five pounds per centum, been accustomed to charge 
and receive, for their own use, after the rate of two pounds per 
centum on the gross sale amount of all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize, imported into the kingdom of Great Britain, from the East 
Indies in private trade, in recompense and satisfaction of the 
charges and expenses of unshipping and selling the same, and 
otherwise in the care and management thereof: and whereas by the 
first mentioned act, made in the thirty-third year of his present 
Majesty, it was enacted, that from and after the first day of March, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety four, the said duty of five 
pounds per centum should be repealed, and the said charge of two 
pounds per centum discontinued, and that in lieu thereof respec- 
tively, there should be rendered and paid to the said Company, 
during the further term by the same act granted to them in their 
exclusive trade, a duty or allowance after the rate of three pounds 
per centum on the gross sale amount of all goods, wares, or mer- 
chandizes, imported or brought into this kingdom from the East 
Indies in private trade, including in such value or account, all duties 
and charges payable in respect thereof: be it further enacted, that 
the said duty or allowance in respect of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize, imported in private trade, shall be, and the same is hereby 
wholly repealed. 


XXVII. Provided always, and be it enacted, that neither the 
said repeal of the said duty contained in the said act of the ninth 
year of King William the Third, nor any thing in this act contained, 
shall extend to release the payment of the duty or allowance of three 
pounds per centum in respect of any articles of silk, hair, cotton 
wool, or any mixture thereof, which being brought in to the Port of 
London by private merchants, traders, or other persons, may be de- 
posited in the warehouses of the said United Company, nor of the 
said duty of five pounds per centum, or the said charge of two 
pounds per centum on any goods, wares, or merchandize which 
shail be brought home and imported in any of the ships of the said 
Company, or in their service, from China; nor to affect any co- 
venants or engagements now subsisting, or hereafter to be made by 
or between the said Company, or on their behalf, with the masters 
or commanders of the Company's ships, or with any other of the 
officers or servants of the said Company, in whatever employment 
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or capacity they may happen to be; but that all and every such 
covenants and agreements shall be and be held, deemed, and taken 
to be of the same force and effect as if the said repeal had not been 
enacted, or this act been made ; the said repeal or any other matter 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


XXVIII. And, for more effectually securing to the East India 
Dock Company the rates and duties granted and made payable to 
them by two several acts, one passed in the forty-third year of his 
present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act for the further Improvement of 
the Port of London, by making Docks and other Works at Black- 
wall, for the Accommodation of the East India Shipping in the said 
Port ;’ and the other, passed in the forty-sixth year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, intituled ‘ An Act for altering and enlarging the 
Powers of an Act made in the Forty-third Year of the Reign of His 
present Majesty, for the further Improvement of the Port of Lon- 
don, by making Docks and other Works at Blackwall, for the Ac- 
commodation of the East India Shipping in the said Port;’ be it 
further enacted, that all the rates and duties by the said acts granted 
and made payable to the East India Dock Company, for or in 
respect of any goods, wares or merchandize, shall be fully adjusted, 
settled, and paid to the said East India Dock Company, or their 
collectors or receivers, before such goods, wares, or merchandize 
shall be delivered to the owner or owners, or consignee or con- 
signees thereof. 


XXIX. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that in case 
any goods, wares, or merchandize shall be cleared or discharged 
from any ship or vessel before the rates and duties payable to the 
said East India Dock Company in respect of the same shall have 
been fully discharged, then it shall be lawful for the said East India 
Dock Company to cause such goods, wares, or merchandize to be 
sent to and deposited in the warehouses of the said United Com- 
pany, and to be sold under the order and authority of the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, on the account of the proper 
owners thereof ; and the rates and duties payable to the said East 
India Dock Company in respect of the same, and the reasonable 
expences of sending and depositing the same as aforesaid, shall be 
deducted and paid to the said East India Dock Company, their re- 
receivers or collectors, in such manner as is directed by the said act, 
of the forty-third year of his present Majesty, with respect to the 
rates or duties thereby made payable; any thing hereinbefore con- 
tained to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding. 


XXX. And whereas by an act passed in the thirty-fifth year of 
his Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for allowing, for a limited 
Time, the Importation of Goods from India and China, and other 
Parts within the Limits of the exclusive Trade of the East India 
Company, in Ships not of British-built nor registered as such ; and 
for the exportation of Goods from Great Britain by the same Ships, 
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under certain Restrictions, it was enacted, that if during the con- 
tinuance of the then present war, and for eighteen months after the 
conclusion thereof, any ship freighted by the said United Company, 
with the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners, with 
home investment of goods from India or China or other ports 
within the limits of the said Company’s trade, should arrive in the 
ports of Great Britain, it should and might be lawful, upon repre- 
sentation made by or on behalf of the said Company to his Majesty 
in Council, for his Majesty, by and with the advice of his Privy 
Council, to authorize the importation and entry of such goods, 
subject to the like duties and no other, as if they were imported in 
British-built ships, though such goods should be brought in ships 
which might not be British-built, nor have been registered as Bri- 
tish-built ships, nor navigated as required by the laws then in force ; 
provided the said ships should have been built within the territories 
belonging to the said United Company or in the ports under the 
immediate protection of the British flag in the East Indies; and 
also to permit such ships to export from Great Britain to the British 
settlements in the East Indies, or to any of the places within the 
limits before-mentioned, with the licence and consent of the said 
Company, any goods, wares, or merchandize whatsoever, ordnance 
and military stores excepted; and it was thereby further enacted, 
that such ships should not be liable to forfeiture, nor should any 
persons whatever be liable to any penalty or forfeiture on account of 
any importation of goods, wares, or merchandize, in pursuance of 
the said act, or of any order or orders of his Majesty in Council, 
which might be issued in virtue thereof. And whereas by an act 
passed in the forty-second year of his Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘ An 
Act for making perpetual so much of an Act made in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, as relates to the allowing 
a Drawback of the Duties of Rum shipped as Stores to be con- 
sumed on board Merchant Ships on their Voyages ; and to continue 
several Laws relating to the permitting the Exportation of Tobacco 
Pipe Clay from Great Britain to the British Sugar Colonies in the 
West Indies, until the twenty-fourth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight ; to the giving further Encouragement to the 
Importation of Naval Stores from the British Colonies in America, 
until the twenty-ninth day of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twelve; to the regulating the Payment of the Duties on 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, and Mace; to the allowing the Im- 
portation of certain Fish from Newfoundland and the Coast of La- 
brador, until the twenty-fourth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight ; and to the allowing the Importation and Ex- 
portation of Goods from and to India and China, in Ships not of 
British-built, during the Continuance of the exclusive Trade to and 
frem the East Indies, granted to the East India Company by an act 
of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty's reign, the said act 
of the thirty-fifth year of his Majesty’s reign was further continued, 
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during the term granted to the said United Company, by the said 
act of the Parliament of Great Britain, of the thirty-third year of 
his Majesty's reign ;’ be it enacted, that the same shall continue 
and be in force until the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, unless any provision shall be made respecting 
the same in the next Session of Parliament ; and that it shall and 
my be lawful for his Majesty during such time, by any order or 
orders in council to be made for that purpose, to authorize any of 
his Majesty’s subjects to import into the said United Kingdom from 
the East Indies, and other places within the limits of the said Com- 
pany’s Charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of 
China; paying the like duties only as if such importation were 
made in British ships ; and to export from the said United Kindom 
to the East Indies, and places aforesaid, save and except as afore- 
said, goods, wares, and merchandize, except tea, in all such ships 
as above-mentioned, subject to such regulations and conditions as 
his Majesty shall think fit; any act, matter, or thing to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Provided always, that all ships which may 
have commenced their voyage from India at any time before the 
expiration of one year from the passing of this act shall be deemed 
and taken to be equally entitled to the benefit of the provisions 
herein-before contained, as if such ships had arrived in any port of 
the United Kingdom during the said twelve months. 


XXXI. And be it further enacted, that such ships shall not be 
liable to forfeiture, nor shall any persons whatever be liable to any 
penalty or forfeiture on account of any importation or exportation 
of any goods, wares, or merchandize, in pursuance of this act, or of 
any order or orders of his Majesty in council which may be issued 
in virtue thereof. 


XXXII. And whereas it is necessary to encourage the fishery 
carried on to the southward of the Greenland Seas and Davis’s 
Straits, by extending the limits now prescribed for the same ; be it 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for anv ship or vessel fitted 
and clearing out conformably to an act passed in the thirty-fifth 
year of his Majesty's reign, intituled ‘An Act for the further en- 
couraging and regulating the Southern Whale Fisheries, to sail and 
pass for the purpose aforesaid, in all the seas to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in all the seas to the westward of the 
Straits of Magellan :’ Provided always, that no such ship or vessel 
shall sail or pass in any seas further to the northward than eleven 
degrees of south latitude, and between the sixty-fourth and one 
hundred and fiftieth degrees of east longitude from London, with- 
out a licence from the said Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India, specially authorizing such ship or vessel so to proceed. 
Provided also, that no such ship or vessel, the registered measure- 
ment whereof shall be less than three hundred and fifty tons, shall 
sail or pass in any of the seas to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
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Hope, or to the westward of the Straits of Magellan, without a 
licence from the said Board of Commissioners, specially authorizing 
the same. Provided also, that it shall not be lawful for any such 
ship or vessel to go to, touch or stay at any port or place upon the 
continent of Asia, from the river Indus to the said tuwn of Malacca 
inclusive, or any island under the government of the said Company 
to the north of the equator, nor the said Company’s factory at Ben- 
coolen or its dependencies, nor the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, without a licence in writing from the said Court of Directors 
of the said United Company specially authorizing the same. 

XXXIII. And whereas it is the duty of this country to promote 
the interest and happiness of the Native inhabitants of the British 
dominions in India ; and such measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, and of 
religious and moral improvement ; and in furtherance of the above 
objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by law to persons 
desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose of ac- 
complishing those benevolent designs, so as the authority of the 
local governments respecting the intercourse of Europeans with 
the interior of the country be preserved, and the principles of the 
British Government, on which the Natives of India have hitherto 
relied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably maintained : 
and whereas it is expedient to make provision for granting permis- 
sion to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
above purposes, and also to persons desirous of going to and re- 
maining there for other lawful purposes; be it therefore enacted, 
that when and as often as any application shall be made to the said 
Court of Directors, for or on behalf of any person or persons de- 
sirous of proceeding to the East Indies, for permission so to do, the 
said Court shall, unless they shall think fit to comply therewith, 
transmit every such application within one month from the receipt 
thereof to the said Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India; 
and in case the said Commissioners shal] not see any sufficient ob- 
jection thereto, it shall and may be lawful for the said Commis- 
sioners to direct that such person or persons shall, at his or their 
own special charge, be permitted to proceed to any of the said prin- 
cipal settlements of the said Company, and that such person or 
persons shall be furnished by the said Court of Directors with a 
certificate or certificates, according to such form as the said Com- 
missioners shall prescribe, signifying that such person or persons 
hath or have so proceeded with the cognizance and under the sanc- 
tion of the said Court of Directors; and that all such certificates 
shall entitle the persons obtaining the same, so long as they shall 
properly conduct themselves, to the countenance and protection of 
the several Governments of the said Company in the East Indies 
and parts aforesaid, in their respective pursuits, subject to all such 
provisions and restrictions as are now in force, or may hereafter be 
judged necessary, with regard to persons residing in India. 
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XXXIV. Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to restrict or prohibit the said 
Court of Directors from offering such representations to the said 
Board of Commissioners, respecting persons so applying for per- 
mission to proceed to the East Indies, as the said Court of Direc- 
tors may at any time think fit. 


XXXV. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that all persons 
who shall proceed to the East Indies shall, upon their arrival at 
any place within the limits of the United Company’s Government, 
be subject to all such rules and regulations as now are, or hereafter 
may be, in force within those limits. 


XXXVI. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that if any 
person having obtained a certificate or licence from the said Court 
of Directors, authorizing such person to proceed to the East Indies, 
shall at any time so conduct himself as, in the judgment of the 
Governor-General, or Governor of the Presidency within which 
such person shall be found, to have forfeited his claim to the coun- 
tenance and protection of the Government of such Presidency, it 
shall and may be lawful for such Governor-General, or Governor, 

* by order, to declare that the certificate or licence so obtained by 
such person shall be void from a day to be named in such order ; 
and from and after such day so to be named in such order, such 
person shall be deemed and taken to be a person residing and being 
in the East Indies without licence or authority for that purpose, 
and may be sent forthwith to the United Kingdom ; any matter or 
thing whatsoever to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided never- 
theless, that no person whose certificate or licence shall have been 
so vacated by order of any of the Governments of the said Company 
as aforesaid, shall be subject or liable to any prosecution for residing 
or being found in the East Indies without licence or authority for 
that purpose, until two months after notice of such order shall 
have been given to such person, by delivery to such person of a 
copy thereof, or by leaving the same at the last place of abode of 
such person, or by publication of such order in the Gazette of the 
Presidency where such order shall be made. 


XXXVII. And be it further enacted, that it shall not be lawful 
for any of the Governments of the said Company at their several 
Presidencies to licence or otherwise authorise the residence at any 
place or places within the limits of the said Company's Govern- 
ments, of any subject of his Majesty, who shall go thereto after the 
tenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, unless 
such person shall have been previously furnished with a licence or 
certificate from the Court of Directors of the said Company, or 
have otherwise been authorised by law to reside within the said 
limits. Provided nevertheless, that any Governor-General or Go- 
vernor of any of the said Presidencies, for extraordinary reasons to 
be entered upon the minutes of Council, may authorise, by special 
c 
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licence, the residence of any subject of his Majesty in any place or 
places under the Government of such Presidency, until the pleasure 
of the said Court of Directors shall be known in that behalf; and 
that such special licence shall be deemed and taken to be of the 
same force and effect as a licence of and from the said Court of 
Directors, until notice of the pleasure of the said Court to the 
contrary shall have been given to such person, by delivery thereof 
to such person, or by leaving the same at his last place of abode, 
or by publication thereof in the Gazette of the Presidency by 
which such special licence shall have been granted. Provided that 
a copy of such licence, and of the reasons for granting the same, 
accompanied with an application for a licence from the said Court 
of Directors, shall be transmitted to the said Court of Directors 
forthwith, after the granting thereof. 

XXXVIII. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for the said Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
by licence in writing for that purpose, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as they may think fit, to authorise any person or persons to 
proceed to, and reside at, any place or places situate more to the 
northward than eleven degrees of south latitude, and between the 
sixty-fourth and one hundred and fiftieth degrees of east longitude 
from London, and not being upon the continent of Asia, between 
the river Indus and the town of Malacca inclusive; nor in any 
island under the Government of the said Company lying to the 
northward of the equator ; nor at the said Company’s factory at 
Bencoolen, nor its dependencies ; nor within the dominions of the 
Emperor cf China; any act, matter, or thing whatsoever to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

XXXIX. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for any subjects of his Majesty, to proceed to, and reside at, 
any place or places situate more to the southward than eleven de- 
grees of south latitude, or more to the westward than sixty-four 
degrees, or more to the eastward than one hundred and fifty degrees 
of east longitude from London, for any lawful purposes, without 
any licence whatsoever ; any thing in this or any other act, or in 
any Charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XL. And be it further enacted, that if any of the subjects of 
his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, of or belonging to any of his 
Majesty’s dominions situate without the East Indies, and limits of 
the said Company's Charter, other than such as shall be licensed 
by the said United Company, or otherwise thereunto lawfully 
authorised, shall at any time before the determination of the further 
term hereby granted to the said Company, directly or indirectly, 
sail to, visit, haunt, frequent, trade, traflick, or adventure to, in, 
or from the East Indies, or parts aforesaid, or go, sail, or repair 
thereto, or be found therein, in any other manner than is prescribed 
or allowed by the provisions of this Act, and the terms and condi- 
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tions of any licence or certificate to be granted by virtue therof, all 
and every such person and persons shall be deemed and taken to have 
unlawfully traded and trafficked there; and all such persons and all 
ships and vessels found in the custody of any such person or persons, 
or engaged or concerned in such unlawful trade or traffick, and the 
owners, masters, and crews thereof, and all goods, merchandize, 
treasure, and effects shipped or laden thereon, or taken out of the 
same, or found in the custody of any such person or persons, shall 
be subject and liable to all such and the like pains, penalties, for- 
feitures, disabilities, and methods of suit as are contained in the 
said Acts of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty, or either 
of them, or in any Act or Acts now in force, and which pains, 
penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, and methods of suit, were enacted 
for the purpose of securing to the said Company the sole and ex- 
clusive right of trading to the East Indies, and other parts within 
the limits of their Charter, during the continuance of such sole and 
exclusive right, and of restraining clandestine and illicit trade, in, 
to, and from the East Indies and parts aforesaid ; and all such and 
the like powers, provisions, clauses, matters, and things as are con- 
tained in the said Acts of the thirty-third year of his present Ma- 
jesty, or either of them, or in any Act or Acts now in force, and 
which were enacted for the purpose aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
taken to be in force, and to apply to all such unlawful trade and 
traffic as aforesaid, contrary to the provisions of this Act, or of the 
terms and conditions of any licence or certificate to be granted by 
virtue thereof, and shall be put in execution during the further term 
hereby granted to the said Company, for the purpose of preventing 
any such unlawful trade or traffic, as fully and effectually as if the 
same powers, provisions, clauses, matters, and things were severally 
repeated at large, and re-enacted in the body of this Act, and ap- 
plied to and for the purpose last aforesaid. 

XLI. Provided always, and be it enacted, That if any ship or 
vessels shall happen by stress of weather or other inevitable acci- 
dent to be driven or forced more to the northward than eleven de- 
grees south latitude, and between the sixty-fourth and one hundred 
and fiftieth degrees of east longitude from London, and being driven 
or so forced shall return within the said limits with as much con- 
venient speed as the safety of such ship or vessel, or other circum- 
stances will admit, such ship or vessels shall not, nor shall any of 
the goods, merchandize, treasure, or effects shipped or laden on 
board the same, be subject to forfeiture, nor shall the owners, 
master, or crew thereof, or any other person on board the same, be 
liable to any of the pains, penalties, forfeitures, or disabilities here- 
inbefore mentioned, on account of being or having been within the 
said limits. Provided nevertheless, that the proof of such ship or 
vessels having been driven or forced beyond the said limits by stress 
of weather or other inevitable accident, and of having returned 
within the said limits with as much convenient speed as the safety 
cQ 
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of the said ship or vessel, or other circumstances would admit, shall 
lie on the party claiming the benefit of such exemption ; any thing 
in this or any other act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XLII. And be it further enacted, that the said Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, by force and virtue of this act, shall 
have and be invested with full power and authority to superintend, 
direct, and control all orders and instructions whatsoever, which in 
anywise relate to or concern any rules, regulations, or establish- 
ments whatsoever of the several colleges established by the said 
Company at Calcutta or Fort Saint George, or of any seminaries 
which may be established under the authority of any of the Govern- 
ments of the said Company, in the same manner to all intents and 
purposes, and under and subject to all such and the like regulations 
and provisions, as if such orders and instructions immediately re- 
lated to and concerned the government and revenues of the said ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in the East Indies. 


XLIII. And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General in Council to direct, that out of any surplus 
which may remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from 
the said territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expences of the 
military, civil, and commercial establishments, and paying the in- 
terest of the debt, in manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less 
than one lack of rupees in each year, shall be set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned Natives of India, and for the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India; and that any schools, public lectures, 
or other institutions for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be 
founded at the presidencies of Fort William, Fort Saint George, or 
Bombay, or in any other parts of the British territories in India, in 
virtue of this act, shall be governed by such regulations as may 
from time to time be made by the said Governor-General in 
Council ; subject nevertheless to such powers as are herein vested 
in the said Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, respect- 
ing colleges and seminaries. Provided always, that all appoint- 
ments to offices in such schools, lectureships, and other institutions, 
shall be made by or under the authority of the governments within * 
which the same shall be situated. 


XLIV. And whereas the said United Company have lately 
established, in England, a college for the appropriate education of 
young men designed for their Civil Service in India, and also a 
Military Seminary for the appropriate education of young men de- 
signed for their Military Service in India: and whereas it is ex- 
pedient that the said college and military seminary should be fur- 
ther continued and maintained, and that proper rules and regulations 
should be constituted and established by authority of law, for the good 
government of the said college and military seminary respectively ; 
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be it therefore enacted, that the said college and military seminary 
shall be continued and maintained by the said United Company 
during the further term hereby granted to the said Company ; and 
that it shall and may be lawful for the said Court of Directors, and 
they are hereby required forthwith, after the passing of this act, to 
frame such rules and regulations for the good government of the said 
college and military seminary respectively, as in their judgment 
shall appear best adapted to the purposes aforesaid ; and to lay the 
same before the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
for their revisal and approbation, who shall thereupon proceed to 
consider the same, and shall and may make such alterations therein 
and additions thereto as they shall think fit; nevertheless, all such 
rules and regulations shall and may be subject to such future re- 
vision and alteration by the said Court of Directors, with the appro- 
bation of the said Board, as circumstances may from time to time 
require in that behalf ; and all such rules and regulations, so framed, 
approved, revised, or altered, shall be deemed and taken to be good 
and valid in law, and shall be binding and effectual upon all persons 
and in all matters belonging or relating to the said colleze and 
military seminary respectively ; any law, charter, or other matter 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the said Court of Directors 


j from making such representation, with respect to any alterations in 
9 +e . . 

or additions to such rules and regulations which may be made by 
3 the said Board of Commissioners, as the said Court of Directors 


shall at any time think fit. 


XLV. And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this act, it shall and may be lawful for the Lord Bishop of London 
for the time being, to have and exercise, and he is hereby autho- 
rized and empowered to have and exercise such visitorial power 
and jurisdiction over all such persons, matters, and things, belonging 
or relating to the said college, and in such manner, as shall be ap- 
pointed and established by the said rules and regulations of the said 
college in that behalf ; any matter or thing whatsoever to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

XLVI. And be it further enacted, that it shall not be lawful for 
the said Court of Directors to nominate, appoint, or send to the 
presidencies of Fort William, Fort Saint George, or Bombay, any 
person in the capacity of a writer, unless such person shall have 
been duly entered at such college, and have resided there four terms, 
according to the rules and regulations thereof; and shall also pro- 
duce to the said Court of Directors, a certificate under the hand of 
the principal of the said college, testifying that he has, for the space 
of four terms, been a member of and duly conformed himself to the 
rules and regulations of the said college. 


’ XLVII. And be it further enacted, that no order for the establish- 
: ment of any office, or the appointment of any person to fill the situa- 
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tion of principal at the said college, or head master of the military 
seminary, shall be valid or effectual, until the same shall have been 
approved by the said Board of Commissioners for the affairs of 
India. 


XLVIII. And whereas for the due performance of the public 
duties of religion at the said college, as well as for the maintenance 
of sound learning and religious education, it is expedient that the 
principal aud some of the professors of the said college should be 
clergymen of the Established Church: and whereas it may be ex- 
pected, that among clergymen best qualified for such situations, 
from their character and attainments, some may be possessed of 


benefices in the church ; be it enacted, that every spiritual person » 


holding the situation of principal or professor in the said college, 
and actually performing the duties of the same, shall be and he is 
hereby exempted from residence on any benefice of which he may 
be possessed, in the same manner as the spiritual persons specified 
in an Act passed in the forty-third year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, intituled ‘An Act to amend the Laws relating to Spiritual 
Persons holding of Farms, and for enforcing the Residence of Spiri- 
tual Persons on their benefices in England,’ are by the said act ex- 
empted from residence on their respective benefices ; any act, mat- 
ter, or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


XLIX. And whereas no sufficient provision hath hitherto been 
made for the maintenance and support of a church establishment in 
the British territories in the East Indies and other parts within the 
limits of the said Company's Charter, be it therefore enacted, that 
in case it shall please his Majesty, by his Royal Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal of the said United Kingdom, tu erect, found, 
and constitute, one bishoprick for the whole of the said British ter-. 
ritories in the East Indies, and parts aforesaid ; one archdeaconry 
for the presidency of Fort William in Bengal; one archdeaconry 
for the presidency of Fort Saint George on the coast of Coromandel ; 
and one archdeaconry for the presidency and island of Bombay, on 
the coast of Malabar; and from time to time to nominate and ap- 
point a bishop and archdeacons to such bishoprick and archdeacon- 
ries respectively ; the Court of Directors of the said Company, 
during such time as the said territorial acquisitions shall remain in 
the possession of the said Company, shall, and they are hereby re- 
quired to direct and cause to be paid, certain established salaries to 
such bishop and archdeacons respectively ; (that is to say), from 
and out of the revenues of the said presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal to the said bishop, five thousand pounds by the year, at an 
exchange of two shillings for the Bengal current rupee ; and to the 
said archdeacon of the said presidency of Fort William, two thou- 
sand pounds by the year, at the like exchange ; and from and out 
of the revenues of the presidency of Fort Saint George, on the coast 
of Coromandel, to the archdeacon of the said presidency of Fort 
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Saint George, two thousand pounds by the year, at an exchange of 
eight shillings for the pagoda at Madras ; and from and out of the 
revenues of the presidency and island of Bombay, on the coast 
of Malabar, to the archdeacon of the said presidency and island of 
Bombay, two thousand pounds by the year, at an exchange of two 
shillings and three-pence for the- Bombay rupee. 


L. And be it further enacted, that the said salaries shall take 
place and commence from and after the time at which such persons 
as shall be appointed to the said offices respectively shall take upon 
them the execution of their respective offices; and that all such 
salaries shall be in lieu of all fees of office, perquisites, emoluments, 
and advantages whatsoever ; and that no fees of office, perquisites, 
emoluments, or advantages whatsoever, shall be accepted, received 
or taken, in any manner or on any account or pretence whatsoever, 
other than the salaries aforesaid ; and that such bishop and archdea- 
cons respectively shall be entitled to such salaries so long as they 
shall respectively exercise the functions of their several offices in the 
East Indies, or parts aforesaid, and no longer. 


LI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that such bishop 
shall not have or use any jurisdiction, or exercise any episcopal func- 
tions whatsoever, either in the East Indies or elsewhere, but only 
such jurisdiction and functions as shall or may from time to time be 
limited to him by his Majesty by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom. 


LI. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
for his Majesty from time to time, if he shall think fit, by his letters 
patent under the great seal of the said United Kingdom, to grant to 
such Bishop so to be nominated and appointed as aforesaid, such 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the exercise of such episcopal func- 
tions, within the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, as his Majesty 
shall think necessary for the administering holy ceremonies, and for 
the superintendence and good government of the ministers of the 
Church Establishment within the East Indies and parts aforesaid ; 
any law, charter, or other matter or thing to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

LIII. And be it further enacted, that when and as often as it 
shall please his Majesty to issue any letters patent respecting any 
such bishoprick or archdeaconry as aforesaid, or for the nomination 
or appointment of any person thereto, the warrant for the bill in 
every such case shall be countersigned by the President of the 
Board ot Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 


LIV. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
for his Majesty, by warrant under his royal sign manual, counter- 
signed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, to 
grant to any such Bishop or Archdeacons respectively, who shall 
have exercised in the East Indies, or parts aforesaid, for fifteen 
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years, the office or offices of Bishop or Archdeacon, or either of 
them, the following pensions ; that is to say, to any such Bishop, a 
pension not exceeding fifteen hundred pounds per annum, and to 
any such Archdeacon, a pension not exceeding eight hundred 
pounds per annum; which said pension shall be paid and defrayed 
quarterly by the said Company, and shall be deemed and taken as 
part of the political charges of the said Company. 


LV. And be it further enacted, that for and during the continu- 
ance of the possession and government of the said territorial acqui- 
sitions and revenues in the said United Company, the rents, reve- 
nues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, after 
defraying the charges and expences of collecting the same, shall be 
applied and disposed of to and for the uses and purposes hereinafter 
expressed, in the following order of preference, and to or for no 
other use or purpose, or in any other manner whatsoever, any Act 
or Acts of Parliament now in force to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
(that is to say) in the first place, in defraying all the charges and 
expenses of raising and maintaining the forces, as well European as 
Native, military, artillery, and marine, on the establishments in the 
East Indies, and parts aforesaid, and of maintaining the forts and 
garrisons there, and providing warlike and naval stores. Secondly, 
in payment of the interest accruing on the debts owing or which 
may be hereafter incurred by the said Company in the East Indies, 
or parts aforesaid, including that portion thereof, for which bills 
shall be demanded, payable in England, and for which provision 
shall at all times be made by consignments or remittances to Eng- 
land, as the said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the 
said Commissioners for the Affairs of India, shall from time to time 
direct. Thirdly, in defraying the civil and commercial establishments 
of the said Company, at their several settlements there. Fourthly, 
towards the liquidaticn of the territorial debt of the said Company, 
or of the bond debt at home, or to such other purposes, subject to 
the provision hereinafter made ; as the said Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, shall from time to time direct, any Act or Acts of Parliament 
to the contrary thereof notwithstanding. 

LVI. And whereas it is not reasonable that the commercial funds 
of the said Company should be exposed to embarrassment by pay- 
ments made in Europe on account of territorial charges ; be it 
therefore enacted, that a sum equal to the actual payments which 
shall have been made from the commercial funds at home on ac- 
count of territorial charges in the year preceding, after deducting 
therefrom the charges of the commercial establishments, and all 
the commercial charges in India, which may have been paid 
from the territorial revenues in the same year, shall in each and 
every year be issued in India, for the purpose of the said Company's 
China or India investment ; or of remittance to England on account 
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of the said Company, at the option of the said Court of Directors. 
Provided always, that any excess which may happen to be so issued 
in any year, for the purposes of investment, beyond the actual pay- 
ment which shall have been made in the same year by the said 
Company in Europe, on account of territorial charges, shall be 
taken into account in diminution of the sum to be applied to the 
purposes of investment for the year following. 


LVII. And be it further enacted, that for and during the conti- 
nuance of the possession and government of the said territorial 
acquisitions and revenues in the said United Company, the net 
proceeds of their sales of goods at home, with the duties and allow- 
ances arising by private trade, and all the commercial profits and 
other receipts of the said Company in Great Britain, shall be applied 
and disposed of in manner following ; (that is to say) First, in pro- 
viding for the payment of bills of exchange already accepted, and 
hereafter to be accepted by the said Company, as the same shall be- 
come due. Secondly, in providing for the current payment of other 
debts (the principal of the bond debt in England always excepted), 
as well as interest, and the commercial outgoings, charges, and ex- 
penses of the said Company. ‘Thirdly, in payment of a dividend 
after the rate of ten pounds per centum per annum on the present 
or any future amount of the capital stock of the said Company, for 
and during such time as a certain fund of the said Company, herein- 
after mentioned, called ‘The Company's Separate Fund,’ shall be 
sufficient to pay a dividend after the rate of ten shillings for every hun- 
dred pounds per annum on the present or any future amount of the 
capital stock of the said Company ; and when and so soon as the said 
last-mentioned fund shall be exhausted, then in payment of a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten pounds ten shillings per centum per annum 
on the then existing or future capital stock of the said Company ; 
provided that no greater dividend shall be paid in the whole, in any 
one year, than at the said rate of ten pounds ten shillings per centum 
per annum upon the present or future capital stock of the said Com- 
pany. Fourthly, in reduction of the principal of the debt in the 
East Indies, or parts aforesaid, or of the bond of debt at home, as 
the said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the said Board 
of Commissioners, shall from time to time direct ; any Act or Acts 
of Parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. 


LVIII. And whereas it is not reasonable that the Company’s com- 
mercial profits should be liable annually to the payment in Europe 
of territorial charges, till the said dividend, after the rate of ten 
pounds ten shillings per centum per annum shall have been paid 
and discharged; be it therefore provided and enacted, that the net 
proceeds of the sales of goods, and other commercial profits of 
the Company in Great Britain as aforesaid, shall not be liable to 
the liquidation of any charge on account of the territorial or 
political government of India payable in England, or of any bills 
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of exchange or certificates drawn on account of the territorial or 
political charge in India, till after the dividend on the capital stock 
of the said Company shall first have been provided for; excepting 
always such bills and certificates, for the amount of which value 
shall have been previously paid in India from the territorial or po- 
litical funds, and consignments or remittances made thereof to 
England, for the liquidation of the said bills and certificates; ex- 
cepting likewise the amount of the interest and sinking fund on the 
loan advanced by the public to the said Company, as provided in an 
Act passed in the fifty-second year of his present majesty, intituled 
‘an Act for advancing two millions five hundred thousand pounds to 
the East India Company, to enable them to discharge part of the 
East Indian debt ;’ which said interest and sinking fund shall 
nevertheless continue to be deemed a territorial charge, and shall be 
accounted for as such out of the produce of the revenues of India : 
Provided also, that in case sufficient funds shall not remain in the 
hands of the said Company after payment of the dividend, to dis- 
charge all such bills as shall be drawn for the interest of any loan 
in India, under conditions now subsisting, or which may be con- 
tracted at any time before the tenth day of April one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, entitling the holders of such loan to receive 
bills on the said Company for the payment of the interest thereof, 
the residue of such bills, so long as such interest may be demandable 
in England, shall be discharged in such manner as parliament shall 
from time to time direct: Provided also, that ifany monies shall be 
received into the Treasury of the Company at home upon the credit 
of bills to be drawn upon the Company’s territorial or political funds 
abroad, or in liquidation of bills of exchange remitted, or of any 
other security for advances made in India from the said territorial 
or political funds, or of any ‘advances made from such funds on 
account of his majesty’s government or on any other account, the 
said monies shall be set apart and applied to defray the territorial 
or political charges to which the said Company is liable in Europe ; 
and the excess of such funds shall be subject to such further appro- 
priations as the territorial revenues are liable to by virtue of this 
act: Provided also, that in the event of the commercial profits 
of the said Company at home being insufficient in any year fully 
to defray the said dividend, it shall and may be lawful to make 
good any such deficiency out of any surplus revenue that may 
have arisen in the preceding year of account out of the ter- 
ritorial revenues, after the payment of all charges, interest of debt 
included. 

LIX. And be it further enacted, that when the principal debt of 
the said United Company, bearing interest in India, shall have been 
reduced to the sum of ten millions of pounds sterling, calculated at 
the exchange of two shillings for the Bengal current rupee, eight 
shillings for the Madras Pagoda, and two shillings and three-pence 
for the Bombay rupee, and the bonded debt in Great Britain shall 
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have been reduced to the sum of three millions of pounds sterling, 
tien and thereafter the surplus proceeds, which shall be found to 
arise from the said rents, revenues, and Profits, of the said terri- 
torial acquisitions, and from sales of the goods, and the profits of 
the trade of the said Company, or in any other manner, after pro- 
viding for the payments aforesaid, shall be applied to the more 
speedy repayment of the capital of any public funds or securities, 
which have been or may be created for the use of the said Company. 
the charges of which have been or may be directed to be borne by 
the said Company by virtue of any act or acts of parliament; and 
that any furthers urplus that may arise shall be a part, and from time 
to time paid into the receipt of his majesty’s Exchequer, to be 
applied as parliament shall direct, without interest to be paid to the 
Company in respect for the use thereof; but nevertheless it is 
hereby declared that all such sums of money as shall be so paid 
into the receipt of his majesty’s exchequer as aforesaid, not ex- 
ceeding twelve millions of pounds sterling, shall be deemed and 
taken to be a fund for securing to the said United Company the 
capital stock of the said United Company, and also a dividend at the 
tate of ten pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, in respect 
thereof; and of the excess of such payments, if any, beyond the 
said amount of twelve millions of pounds sterling, one-sixth part 
shall from time to time be reserved and retaived by the seid United 
Company for their own use and benefit,and the remaining five-sixth 
parts shall be deemed and shall be the property of the public, and 
at disposal of parliament. 

LX. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that if the debts of 
the said Company in India, after the same shall have been reduced 
to ten millions of pounds sterling, calculated as aforesaid, shall 
be again increased beyond that amount, or if their bond debt in 
Great Britain, after the same shall have been reduced to three mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, shall be again increased beyond that sum 
then and so often as either of those cases shall happen, such surplus 
proceeds shall be appropriated to the reduction of the said new debts 
respectively, until the whole of the debts of the said Company in 
India shall be again reduced to ten millions of pounds sterling, 
calculated as aforesaid, and their bond debt in Great Britain to 
three millions of pounds sterling; any thing in this act con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding. 


LXI. And be it further enacted, that so much of the said act of 
the parliament of Great Britain of the thirty-third year of his 
present majesty, as relates to the payment of a sum, not exceeding 
five hundred thousand pounds in every year, into the receipt of his 
majesty’s Exchequer, to be applied as parliament shall direct, or to 
the recovery from the said United Company, or their successors, by 
action or otherwise, of such money, in case of failure of the 
said United Company or their successors in any payment thereof, 
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or to the payment into the Bank of England of money to be pla- 
ced to the account of the commissioners appointed by the act 
passed inthe twenty-sixth year of hismajesty’s reign, intituled ‘an Act 
for vesting certain sums in commissioners at the end of every quar- 
ter of a vear, to be by them applied in reduction of the national debt, 
or to an account to be raised and kept by the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, to be intituled The Account of the Guaran- 
tee Fund of the United Company of Merchants of England, trading 
to the East Indies,’ or to the said guarantee fund, or to an account 
to be made by the said Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, of or relating thereto, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 


LXII. And whereas by the said act of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty, taking 
notice of a certain fund, therein called ‘The Company’s separate 
Fund,’ it was enacted, that after payment should be made by the 
said Company into his Majesty’s Exchequer, of certain instalments, 
(which said payments were duly made) it should be lawful for the 
said Company, out of the said separate fund, and the interest or 
growing income thereof, to make and declare a dividend of ten 
shillings per centum per annum, on the then present or any future 
amount of their capital stock, which said dividend or dividends 
should be paid and payable by the said Company, over and above 
any other dividends which should become due in respect thereof ; 
and that after the expiration of the further term by the said act 
granted in their exclusive trade, it should be lawful for the said 
Company to retain and dispose of what should then remain of the 
said Company’s separate fund, or of the monies constituting the 
same, and the interest or other annual proceeds thereof, in such 
manner as they should then think fit: and whereas by a certain 
other act made in the thirty-seventh year of his present Majesty, 
intituled ‘ An Act to enable the East India Company to raise money 
by further increasing their Capital Stock, and to extend the Pro- 
visions now existing, respecting the present Stock of the said 
Company, to the said increased Stock ;’ after reciting, that the 
payment of their said dividend of ten shillings per centum, to the 
proprietors of the increased stock, to be raised by virtue of the said 
last-mentioned Act, out of the said separate fund, as in the said 
recited act of the thirty-third year of his Majesty's reign is men- 
tioned, would exhaust the same long before the expiration of the 
then existing term in the said exclusive trade, it was enacted, for 
the reasons therein mentioned, that the said dividend of ten shillings 
per centum, which under the authority of the said act of the thirty- 
third year of his present Majesty, would be payable to the pro- 
prietors of the said increased stock out of the said separate fund, 
should be paid to them out of the annual profits of the said Com- 
pany, in the same manner and at the same times as the dividend 
of ten pounds per centum, in the said act mentioned, was to be paid 
to the proprietors of the stock of the said Company, and for that 
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purpose a sum equal to the amount of such dividends should from 
time to time be debited to the annual account, as a charge on the 
said trade, and carried to the account of the said separate fund : 
and whereas the said Company have not increased their capital 
stock pursuant to the authority and power given to them by the 
said act of the thirty-seventh year of his said Majesty’s reign. And 
whereas the said separaie fund is still sufficient to pay the said 
dividend of ten shillings per centum per annum, upon the present 
capital stock of the said Company for a certain time, but not suffi- 
cient to pay such dividend upon the said present capital stock, 
during the whole of the further term by this act granted to the said 
United Company, in the said territorial possessions and revenues ; 
be it therefore enaeted, that from and after the passing of this act, 
there shall be paid out of the said separate fund, a dividend after 
the rate of ten shillings per centum per annum, on the present or 
any future amount of the said capital stock of the said Company, 
for and during such time as the said separate fund shall be sufficient 
for that purpose ; and when the said separate fund shall become 
insufficient for the payment of the whole of the said dividend, so 
much as shall remain of the said separate fund, shall be paid and 
applied towards the payment of such dividend of ten shillings, and 
the residue of such dividend shall be paid out of the net proceeds 
of the said Company’s profits in the manner herein-before men- 
tioned ; any thing in the said act of the thirty-seventh year of his 
present Majesty, or any other act, matter, or thing to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

LXIII. And be it further enacted, that so much of the said act 
of the thirty-seventh year of his present Majesty, as directs that the 
said dividend of ten shillings per centum per annum upon the in- 
creased stock, to be raised by virtue of the said last-mentioned act, 
shall be paid out of the annual profits of the said Company, shall 
be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

LXIV. And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this act, the said Court of Directors of the said Company shall, 
and they are hereby required to direct and order, that the books of 
account of the said Company at their several Presidencies and 
settlements in India, at their factory in China, at the Island of St. 
Helena, and in all other places, as well abroad as in England, be so 
kept and arranged, as that the same shall contain and exhibit the 
receipts, disbursements, debts, and assets appertaining to, or con- 
nected with, the territorial, political, and commercial branches of 
their affairs respectively ; and that the same shall be made up in 
such manner, that the said books shall contain and exhibit the ac- 
counts of the territorial and political departments, separately and 
distinctly, from such as appertain to or are connected with the 
commercial branch of their affairs ; and the said Court of Directors 
are hereby required, forthwith, after the passing of this act, to pre- 
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pare a plan for an arrangement of the accounts of the said Company 
in the manner aforesaid, and to submit the same to the said Board 
of Commissioners for the affairs of India, for their approbation ; 
and it shall be lawful for the said Board of Commissioners from 
time to time, to make such alterations and amendments therein, 
and such additions thereto, as they shall think fit; which said plan 
so approved, altered, amended, or added to, by the said Board of 
Commissioners, the said Court of Directors shall direct and order 
to be carried into execution. 


LXV. And be it further enacted, that the several accounts re- 
quired by the said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, of the 
thirty-third year of his present Majesty, to be annually laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, shall be henceforth prepared and ar- 
ranged in conformity to the principles of separation herein-before 
directed, of the territorial and political branch from the commercial 
branch of the affairs of the said United Company. 


LXVI. And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this act, the said Court of Directors shall annually lay before 
both Houses of Parliament, together with the accounts directed by 
the said act of the Parliament of Great Britain of the thirty-third 
year of his Majesty's reign, and by this act, to be laid before the 
said Houses by the said Court, one copy of all the regulations made 
by their several governments in India, and transmitted to them 
under and in pursuance of an act made in the thirty-seventh year of 
his Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘ An Act for the better Administration 
of Justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, aud for preventing 
British Subjects from being concerned in Loans to the Native 
Princes in India ;’ and also of a certain other act, made in the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth year of his said Majesty, intituled ‘ An Act 
for establishing further Regulations for the Government of the 
British Territories in India, and the better Administration of Justice 
within the same; and also of a certain other act, made in the 
forty-seventh year of his Majesty's reign, intituled ‘An Act for the 
better Government of the Settlements of Fort Saint George and 
Bombay, for the Regulation of Public Banks ; and for amending so 
much of an Act, passed in the thirty-third year of bis present 
Majesty, as relates to the Periods at which the Civil Servants of 
the East India Company may be employed in their Service abroad. 


LXVII. And be it further enacted, that all rates, customs, and 
duties of export and import, which shall be charged in the East 
Indies or other places under the government of the said Company, 
upon any goods, wares, or merchandize of or belonging to the 
said Company, shall be charged in the books of account of the said 
Company to the debit of the commercial branch of their affairs ; 
and all such rates, customs, and duties which shall be so charged 
upon any goods, wares, or merchandize of or belonging to the said 
Company, or which shall be received by the said Company in the 
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East Indies or parts aforesaid, upon any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize of any private merchant, trader, or other person, shall be 
placed in the books of account of the said Company, to the credit 
of the territorial revenues of the said Company ; and all such rates, 
customs, and duties, so placed to the credit of the territorial re- 
venues of the said Company, shall be deemed and taken to be part 
of such territorial revenues, and shall be subject to the controul of 
the said Board of Commissioners, in like manner, to all intents and 
purposes, as any other part of such territorial revenues. 


LXVIII. And be it further enacted, that the Board of Com- 
missiuners for the Affairs of India shall, by force and virtue of this 
act, have and be invested with full power and authority to super- 
intend, direct, and controul all orders and instructions whatsoever, 
which in anywise relate to or concern the amount of appropriation 
to any investment, or other commercial purposes, of any part of 
the revenues of the said territories or acquisitions in the East 
Indies or parts aforesaid, other than and except such sum as by this 
act is directed to be issued in India for the purpose of making good 
from the Indian revenues, payments to be made at home on ac- 
count of territorial charges; or of any monies arising from any 
loan raised or to be raised in the East Indies, or of any securities 
issued or to be issued by any of the governments of the said Com- 
pany, in the same manner to all intents and purposes, and under 
and subject to all such and the like regulations and provisions, as if 
the said orders or instructions immediately related to and concerned 
the civil or military government or revenues of the said territories 
or acquisitions ; any thing in the said first-mentioned Act of the 
thirty-third year of his present majesty, or of any other act or acts 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


LXIX. And be it further enacted, that the Court of Directors of 
the said Company shall, and they are hereby required from time to 
time to deliver to the said Board, copies of all minutes, orders, re- 
solutions, and proceedings of all Courts of Proprietors, general or 
special, and of all Courts of Directors, within eight days after the 
holding of such courts respectively ; and also copies of all letters, 
advices, and dispatches, which shall at any time or times be re- 
ceived by the said Court of Directors, or any Committee of Directors, 
from the East Indies, or from any other of their settlements or 
factories within the limits of their Charter, or from any of the 
servants of the said United Company stationed at Saint Helena, 
Bussora, Suez, Aleppo, or other parts beyond the seas, in anywise 
relating to or concerning the appropriation to any investment, or 
other commercial purposes, of any part of the revenues of the said 
territories or acquisitions, or of any monies arising from any loan 
raised or to be raised in the East Indies, or of any securities issued, 
or to be issued, by any of the governments of the said Company, im- 
mediately after the arrival and receipt thereof. 
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LXX. And be it further enacted, that no orders or instructions 
whatever relating to the appropriation to any investment or other 
commercial purpose whatsoever, of any part of the revenues of the 
said territories or acquisitions in the East Indies, or of any monies 
arising from any loan raised or to be raised in the East Indies, or of 
any securities issued or to be issued by any of the governments of 
the said Company, shall be at any time sent or given to any of the 
governments or settlements in the East Indies by the Court of Di- 
rectors of the said United Company, or by any Committee of the 
said Directors, until the same shall have been submitted to the 
consideration of, and approved by the said Board ; and for that 
purpose, that copies of all orders and instructions which the said 
Court of Directors, or any Committee of the said Directors, shall 
propose to be sent to the East indies, shall be by them previously 
laid before the said Board ; and that after the receipt of such pro- 
posed dispatches, the said Board shall, with all reasonable dispatch, 
not exceeding two months, return the same to the said Court of Di- 
rectors, or Committee of Directors, either with their approbation 
thereof, certified under the hand of the chief or assistant Secretary 
to the said Board by the order of the said Board, or if the said 
Board shall disapprove, alter, or vary in substance any of such pro- 
posed orders or instructions, in every such case the said Board shall 
give to the said Directors in writing under the hand of the chief 
or assistant Secretary of the said Board, by order of the said Board, 
their reasons at large in respect thereof, together with their instruc- 
tions to the said Directors in relation thereto ; and that the said Di- 
rectors shall, and they are hereby required forthwith to dispatch and 
send the letters, orders, and instructions, in the form approved by 
the said Board, to the proper government or officers in the East 
Indies, without further delav, unless, on any representation made to 
them by the said Directors, the said Board shall order anv altera- 
tions to be made therein ; and that the said Directors shall and 
they are hereby required to pay obedience to, and shall be governed 
and bound by such orders and instructions as thev shall from time 
to time receive from the said Board of Commissioners, touching or 
concerning such appropriation, according to the tenor and true 
intent of this act. 

LXXI. And whereas it is provided by the said Act of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, of the thirty-third year of his Majesty's 
reign, that copies of all orders and instructions which the Court of 
Directors, or any Committee of the Court of Directors of the said 
Company shall propose to be sent to India, shall be by them pre- 
viously laid before the said Board, and that within the space of 
fourteen days after the receipt of such proposed dispatches, the said 
Board shall return the same to the said Court of Directors, or Com- 
mittee of Directors, in the manner directed by the said act: and 
whereas the said limitation of fourteen days for the return of such 
proposed dispatches may be found inconvenient ; be it therefore 
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enacted, that so much of the said act of the thirty-third year of his 
present Majesty, as requires such proposed dispatches to be returned 
by the said Board within fourteen days, shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed; and that from and after the passing of this Act it 
shall be sufficient for the said Board fo return all such proposed 
dispatches to the said Court of Directors, or Committee of the said 
Court of Directors, and the said Board is hereby required to return 
the same, with all reasonable dispatch, not exceeding two months. 


LXXII. And whereas it is required by the said Act of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain of the thirty-third year of his Majesty's 
reign, that various proceedings of the said Board of Commissioners 
should be signed by the chief secretary to the said Board; be it 
enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, all proceedings 
of the said Board, to which the signature of the said chief secretary 
is now by law required, may be signed either by such chief secretary 
or by the assistant secretary to the said Board; any act, matter, or 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

LXXIII. And be it further enacted, that from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, where any of the governments or presidencies in the 
East Indies or parts aforesaid shall, under the provisions of the said 
first-mentioned act of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty, 
address any dispatches to the Secret Committee of Directors of the 
said United Company, for the inspection of such Committee, the 
said Secret Committee of Directors shall not disclose or make 
known the contents of any such dispatches which relate to the levy- 
ing of war or the making of peace, or treating or negociating with 
any of the Native princes or states of the East Indies, or other parts 
within the limits of the said Company's Charter, until they shall be 
authorized by the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
so to do. 

LXXIV. And be it further enacted, that instead of the oath by 
the said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain of the thirty-third 
year of his present Majesty, required to be taken by the several 
Directors who shall from time to time be appointed a Secret Com- 
mittee, they shall take an oath of the tenor following ; that is 
to say :— 

‘I, A. B. do swear, that I will, according to the best of my skill 
and judgment, faithfully execute the several trusts and powers re- 
posed in me as a member of the Secret Committee, appointed by the 
Court of Directors of the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies ; I will not disclose or make known any 
of the secret orders or instructions which shall be given, communi- 
cated or transmitted to the said Committee by the Coinmissioners 
for the Affairs of India, nor any dispatches communicated or trans- 
mitted to the said Committee by any of the governments or presi- 
dencies in India, which relate to the levying of war or the making 
of peace, or treating or negociating with any of the Native princes 
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or states of the East Indies, or other parts within the limits of the 
said Company’s Charter, save only to the other members of the said 
Secret Committee, or to the person or persons who shall be duly 
nominated and employed in transcribing or preparing the same re- 
spectively, unless I shall be authorized by the said Commissioners 
to disclose and make known the same. So help me God.’ 


LXXV. And be it further enacted, that the secretary of the said 
Court of Directors, or the examiner of Indian Correspondence, or 
any other person employed by the Secret Committce, in preparing 
or transcribing any secret dispatches, orders or instructions, re- 
quired to be transmitted by them to India, under the direction of 
the said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain of the thirty-third 
year of his Majesty’s reign, or any secret dispatches received from 
the governments or presidencies in the East Indies or parts afore- 
said, shall, before they respectively enter upon that duty, take and 
subscribe, before any of the members of the said Secret Committee, 
an oath of secrecy, as near unto the tenor and form of the oath 
herein-before provided and directed to be taken by the members of 
the said Secret Committee, as the case will admit, in such manner 
as by the same act of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty is 
required, in regard to the oath thereby directed to be taken by per- 
sons employed in preparing and transcribing secret dispatches in- 
tended to be sent to India. 

LXXVI. And be it further enacted, that in the oath prescribed 
to be taken by the Directors of the said Company, after their elec- 
tion, by the said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain of the 
thirty-third year of his Majesty's reign, the year and title of this 
Act shall be inserted, instead of the year and title of the said Act of 
the thirty-third year of His Majesty’s reign. 

LXXVII. And whereas by the Charter of Incorporation of the 
said United Company, granted under the authority of an Act passed 
in the ninth and tenth year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
William the Third, intituled ‘ An Act for raising a sum not exceed- 
ing Two Millions, upon a Fund for Payment of Annuities after the 
Rate of Eight Pounds per Centum per Annum, and for settling the 
trade to the East Indies,’ it is ordered and appointed, that in all 
cases where there shall be an equality or equal number of votes in 
any General Court, or in any Court of Directors to be holden as 
aforesaid, the matter shall be determined by lots, which the treasurer 
for the said Company shall cause to be prepared and drawn for 
that purpose. And whereas it is expedient that such mode of de- 
cision should be no longer continued; be it therefore enacted, that 
from and after the passing of this Act, no question in any such 
General Court, or Court of Directors, shall be carried otherwise 
than by a majority of votes ; and in all cases of an equality of votes 
upon any question put in any such General Court or Court of Di- 
rectors, such equality shall be deemed and taken to operate asa 
rejection of the motion or proposition on which such question shall 
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have been so put. Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to cases of election of any 
person to any office or place where there shall be more than one 
candidate for such office or place, but that in all such cases where 
there shall be an equality of votes in favour of any two or more 
candidates, such election may be determined by lot, in manner di- 
rected by the said Charter ; any thing herein contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


LXXVIII. And be it further enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this act, the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, or 
any of the officers of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, by the ordez and authority of the said Board, skall not only 
have free access to the books, papers, letters of correspondence, 
evidences, and other records of the said Company, and be assisted 
in their searches for the same, and furnished with copies or extracts 
in the manner prescribed by the said Act of the Parliament of Great 
Britain of the thirty-third year of his Majesty’s reign, but shall and 
may call for, and direct to be prepared, all such accounts state- 
ments, and abstracts, relating to the affairs of the said Company as 
the said Board shall think fit ; and the said Court of Directors shall 
with all reasonable dispatch, cause to be prepared and transmitted 
to the said Board, all such accounts, statements, and abstracts, as 
the said Board shall so direct to be prepared. 


LXXIX. And whereas by the said Act of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, of the thirty-third year of his Majesty’s reign, it is enacted, 
that the several orders and proceedings of the Presidencies of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, should, previously to their 
being published and put in execution, be signed by the chief Secre- 
tary to the Council of the Presidency, by the authority of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council, as the case 
may be. And whereas, inconvenience may arise to the public service, 
unless some other person, besides such chief Secretary, be authorised 
to sign such orders and proceedings ; be it therefore further enacted, 
that all such orders and proceedings of the several Governments and 
Presidencies in the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, shall or may, 
previously to their being published or put in execution, be signed 
in manner aforesaid, either by the chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the said Presidency, or, in the absence of such chief Secre- 
tary, by the principal Secretary of the department of such Presidency 
to which such orders and proceedings relate; any thing to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


LXXX. And be it further enacted, that from and after the pass- 
ing of this Act, all vacancies which shall happen in the office of 
Governor-General of Fort William, or of Governor of either of the 
Company's Presidencies or settlements of Fort Saint George or 
Bombay, or of Governor of the forts and garrisons of Fort William, 
Fort Salnt George, or Bombay, or of Commander-in-Chief of all 
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the forces in India, or of any provincial Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces there, shall be filled up and supplied by the Court of Di- 
rectors of the said United Company; subject nevertheless to the 
approbation of his Majesty, to be signified in writing under his 
royal sign manual, countersigned by the President of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India. Provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
take away or affect the power of the said Court of Directors, to re- 
move or recall any such Governor-General, Governor, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but the said Court shall and may at all times 
have full liberty to remove, recall, and dismiss any such Governor- 
General, Governor, or Commander-in-Chief, at their will and plea- 
sure, in the like manner as if this act had not been made. 


LXXXI. And be it further enacted, that from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, it shall not be lawful for the said Court of Directors, 
either provisionally or otherwise, to nominate or appoint any person 
to succeed to any office or employment in the civil or military es- 
tablishments of the said Company in the East Indies, or parts afore- 
said, without the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners, 
other than and except as aforesaid. Provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent or hinder the said Court of Directors 
from nominating or appointing, absolutely or provisionally, such 
persons as they may think fit, to the offices of Member of Council, 
General Officer on the Staff, Advocate, and Attorney-General at 
Law of the said Company, or Chaplain at the several Presidencies 
or settlements, or to any offices or employments in the Civil and Ma- 
rine establishments of the said Company, which may be and usually 
have been supplied by persons not having been covenanted servants 
of the said Company previously to their nominations or appoint- 
ments, nor to prevent the said Court of Directors from nominating 
or appointing writers, cadets, or assistant surgeons, in such man- 
ner as they have heretofore been used or accustomed to do. 


LXXXII. And whereas, a strict adherence to the provisions con- 
tained in the said act, made in the thirty-third year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, in respect to the filling up and supplying vacancies 
in the Civil Service of the said Company has been found impracti- 
cable without detriment to the public service, or injury to the just 
claims and meritorious exertions of individuals. And whereas, a 
modification of the said act has been in part adopted in the act of 
the forty-seventh of his present Majesty, relative to the scholars 
educated at Hertford College ; be it therefore enacted, that from 
and after the passing of this act, any office, place, or employment, 
the salary and perquisites thereof shall exceed the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds, may be granted to and conferred upon the said 
servants who shall have been actually resident in India in the said 
Company’s service for the space of four years at the least, in the 
whole antecedent to such vacancy ; and if the salary, perquisites, and 
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emoluments of any office, place, or employment, shall exceed the 
sum of three thousand pounds per annum, such office may be con- 
ferred upon any of the said servants who shall have been actually 
resident in India seven years at least in the whole; and if the sa- 
lary, perquisites, and emoluments, of any office, place, or employ- 
ment, shall exceed four thousand pounds per annum, such office, 
including that of the Council, may be granted to or conferred upon 
any of the said servants who shall have been actually resident in 
India, in the Company’s service, for the space of ten years at the 
least in the whole. 


LXXXIII. And whereas by a certain act, made in the fifty-first 
year of his Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for making further 
Provision for the Payment of Salaries, and other Charges in the 
Office of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India ; and for ena- 
bling the East India Company to restore to the Service of the said 
Company, Military Officers removed therefrom by Sentences of 
Courts Martial ; and to authorize the said Company, in Cases of 
unforeseen Emergency, to take up Ships by private Contract ;’ it 
was declared and enacted, that it was lawful for the Court of Direc- 
tors of the said united Company, to restore to the service of the said 
Company, any military officer who should have been or should be 
dismissed or suspended therefrom by the sentence of a court martial, 
provided that no such restoration should be in anyways valid or 
effectual, without the approbation and consent of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India, for that purpose had and ob- 
tained : and whereas it is expedient that the restoration by the said 
Court of Directors to the service of the said Company, of such of 
the said Company’s servants, civil and military, as shall be suspended 
by the authority of any of the governments or presidencies of the 
said Company in India, and also that the restoration to their former 
stations of officers civil and military, removed by the like authority, 
should be subject to the like approbation and consent of the said 
Board of Commissioners; be it therefore further enacted, that from 
and after the passing of this act no restoration by the said Court of 
Directors, to the service of the said Company, of any servant of the 
said Company, civil or military, who shall have been suspended by 
the authority of any of the said Company’s governments or presi- 
dencies in the East Indies, or parts aforesaid ; and no restoration 
by the said Court of Directors to his station, office, or employment 
in the service of the said Company of any officer of the said Com- 
pany, civil or military, who shall have been removed therefrom by 
the like authority, shall be valid or effectual, without the approba- 
tion and consent of the said Board of Commissioners, for that pur- 
pose first had and obtained. 

LXXXIV. And whereas by the said Act of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, of the thirty-third year of his Majesty's reign, it is 
enacted, that no person who shall hold a military station in the ser- 
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vice of the said Company, being under the rank of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces, and who having departed from India by leave 
of the Governor General in Council, or Governor in Council, shall 
not return to India within five years next after such departure, shall 
be entitled to any rank, or be capable of again serving in India, 
either in the European or native corps of troops, unless it shall be 
proved to the satisfaction of the said Court of Directors, and the 
Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, that such absence 
was occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or some inevitable acci- 
dent : and whereas inconvenience to the military service of the said 
Company has been found to arise, in certain cases, from the said 
provision ; be it therefore enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
for the said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the said 
Board of Commissioners, to permit any military officer, being of 
the rank of a general officer or colonel commanding a regiment, 
or being a lieutenant colonel commandant of a regiment, who, 
having departed from India with such leave as aforesaid, shall not 
have returned to India within five years from the time of such de- 
parture, to have his rank and to be capable of again serving in India, 
although such absence may not have been occasioned by sickness or 
infirmity, or any inevitable accident ; any thing in the said act con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

LXXXV. And be it further enacted, that when and as often as 
any person having held any civil station in India, in the service of 
the said Company, and having departed from India by leave of the 
Governor General in council, or Governor in Council, shall be re- 
stored to the said Company’s service, after an absence of five years 
from the time of such departure, such person from and after such 
restoration, shall take rank and precedence only according to the 
time he shall have passed in the service of the said Company at the 
period of his departure from India ; and on his return to India, if 
any other civil servant or servants at the settlement to which he 
shall belong, shall have then passed a greater or the like length of 
time in the service of the said Company, as the person so restored 
had passed when he left India, the person so restored shall be placed 
and take rank immediately below such other civil servant or ser- 
vants ; any matter or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


LXXXVI. And whereas by the said Act of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
it is enacted, that ali the civil servants of the said united Company 
in India, under the rank or degree of member of council, shall have 
and be entitled to precedence in the service of the said Company at 
their respective stations according to the seniority of their appoint- 
ment: and whereas the several governments of the said Company 
are often prevented from appointing meritorious servants of the 
said Company to be members of courts, boards, and other official 
establishments, where offices or employments are exercised by se- 
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veral servants of the said Company collectively, lest by such ap- 
pointment one or more members of such court, board, or other esta- 
blishment should be superseded; be it therefore enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful for any Governor General or Governor in 
Council of the said Company, if he shall think proper, upon appli- 
cation in writing for that purpose by any civil servant of the said 
Company desirous of being appointed a member of any such court, 
board, or other establishment, by special order to direct that such 
servant of the said Company, on being appointed to any office or 
employment in any such court, board, or other establishment, shall 
take precedence at or in such court, board, or other establishment, 
according to the seniority of his appointment as a member of such 
court, board, or other establishment, although such civil servant 
in respect of whom such order shall be made may thereby not take 
precedence at or in such court, board, or other establishment, ac- 
cording to the seniority of his appointment to the service of the 
said Company ; and such civil servant shall thereupon take pre- 
cedence at such court, board, or other establishment accordingly ; 
the said act or auy other matter or thing to the contrary notwith- 


standing. 

LXXXVII. And whereas it is expedient, in the present circum- 
stances, that the number of his Majesty’s forces, for which payment 
should be made out of the revenues arising from the British territo- 
ries and possessions in the East Indies should be ascertained and 
fixed, be it therefore enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the 
Commissioners for the affairs of India to give or approve orders or 
directions, that there shall be paid, defrayed, and allowed, out of the 
revenues arising from the said territories and possessions, in respect 
of his Majesty’s forces sent or to be sent to the East Indies or parts 
aforesaid, for the security of the said territories and possessions, any 
sum or sums of money, in respect of any greater number of his 
Majesty's forces, than shall amount in the whole to twenty thousand 
men, including the commissioned and non-commissioned officers ; 
unless any greater number of his Majesty's forces shall be sent to 
the East Indies or parts aforesaid, on the requisition of the said 
Court of Directors ; in which last case it shall and may be lawful 
for the said Commissioners to give and approve such orders and 
directions, for paying, allowing, and defraying such sums as afore- 
said, in respect to such additional forces of his Majesty so to be sent 
on the requisition of the said Company. 

LXXXVIII. And whereas by the said Act of the Parliament of 
Great Britain of the thirty-third year of his present Majesty, it 
was enacted, that no grant or resolution of the said Company, or 
their Court of Directors, to be made after the passing of that act, 
and during the continuance of their right in the exclusive trade 
thereby granted, whereby the funds of the said Company might be- 
come chargeable, with any new salary, or increase of salary, or any 
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new or additional establishment of officers or servants, or any new 
‘pension or increase of pension, to any one person, exceeding two 
hundred pounds per annum, should be available in law, unless suck 
grant or resolution should be approved and confirmed by the Board 
of Commissioners for the affairs of India, attested under the hand of 
the President of the said Board. And whereas, for further protecting 
the funds of the said company, during the continuance of the further 
term hereby granted to the said company, it is expedient that the 
said company should be put under reasonable limitations, in respect 
to the granting of gratuities; be it therefore further enacted, That 
from and after the passing of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
said court of directors to charge the funds of the said company with 
the payment of any gratuity, to any officer, Civil or Military, or other 
person, exceeding the sum of six hundred pounds, unless the grant 
or resolution for that purpose shall have been sanctioned by the court 
of proprietors, and approved and confirmed by the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India; and that copies of all warrants or 
instruments granting any salary, pension, or gratuity, shall be sub- 
mitted to both houses of parliament, within one month after such 
grant, if parliament shall be then sitting, or if not, within one month 
after their then next meeting. 


LXXXIX. And whereas by a certain act passed in the Thirteenth 
year of His present Majesty's reign, intituled ‘An act for establishing 
certain Regulations for the better management of the Affairs of the 
East India Company, as well in India as in Europe,’ it is enacted, 
that the salaries of the governor general and council of Fort William, 
and of the chief justice and judges of the supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William in Bengal, shall take place and commence, 
in respect to all such persons who shall be resident in Great Britain 
at the time of their appointment, upon and from the day on which 
such persons shall embark from Great Britain; and that the sala- 
ries of all such persons who shall at the time of their appointment 
be resident in India, shall commence from and after their respectively 
taking upon them the execution of their offices : And whereas by an 
act passed in the fortieth year of His Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘ An 
act for establishing further Regulations for the Government of the 
British Territories in India, and the better Administration of Justice 
within the same,’ a similar provision is made in respect to the sala- 
ries of the chief justice and judges of the supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Madras: And whereas by an act passed in the thirty-seventh 
year of His present Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘ An act for the better 
Administration of Justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and for 
preventing British Subjects from being concerned in Loans to the 
Native Princes in India,’ a similar provision is made in respect to 
the salary of the Recorder of the Court of Judicature at Bombay : 
Aad whereas no such provision has been made respecting the com- 
mencement of the salaries of the governor or council of Fort Saint 
George, or of the governor or council of the town and Island of 
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Bombay, or of the governor of Prince of Wales Island, or of the 
Recorder there: And whereas it is expedient that a general and 
moderate provision should be made in respect of all the said offices 
and of others who may happen to be in the United Kingdom at the 
time of their appointments ; be it therefore further enacted, That so 
much of the said acts of the thirteenth, thirty-seventh, and fortieth 
years of His Majesty’s reign, as relates to the commencement of sa- 
laries, shall be and the same is hereby repealed: And that from and 
after the passing of this act, the salaries of the several officers herein- 
before mentioned shall commence from and after their respectively 
taking upon them the execution of their offices ; and the said court 
of Directors shall, and they are hereby required to pay and advance 
to all and singular the officers and persons herein-after mentioned, 
who shall be resident in the United Kingdom at the time of their re- 
spective appointments, for the purpose of defraying the expences of 
their equipments and voyage, such sums of money as are set against 
the names of such officers and persons respectively ; that is to say, 
To the Governor General of Fort William in Bengal - £5000 
To each of the members of Council there - - - 1,200 
To the Commander in Chief of all the Forces in India 2,500 
To the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Fort \ 1.500 


William - - - - - - - 
To each of the Puisne Judges there - - - 1000 
To the Governor of Fort Saint George - - - 3000 
To each of the Members of Council there - - 1000 
To the Commander in Chief there - - - - 2000 
To the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court there - 1,200 
To each of the Puisne Judges there - - - - 1000 
To the Governor of Bombay - - - - 2,500 
To each of the Members of Council iden - - 1000 
To the Commander in Chief there - - - - 1,500 
To the Recorder there - - - - - 1000 
To the Governor of Prince of Wales ladand - - 1,200 
To the Recorder there - - - - - - 1000 
Tothe Bishop - - - - - - - 1,200 
To each of the Archdeacons - - - - - 500 


XC. And whereas, by an Act passed in the fifty-first year of his 
Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for making further provision for 
the Payment of Salaries and other Charges in the Office of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and for enabling the East 
India Company to restore to the Service of the said Company 
Military Officers removed therefrom by Sentence of Courts Martial, 
and to authorize the said Company, in cases of unforeseen emer- 
gency, to take up Ships by Private Contract,’ it is enacted, that the 
whole of the salaries to be paid to the members of the said Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, and to the Secretaries and 
officers of the same, together with all other contingent charges and 
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expenses of the said Board to be defrayed by the said United Com- 
pany, should not exceed the sum of twenty-two thousand pounds in 
any one year. And whereas it is necessary that an addition should 
be made to the said sum, for the purpose of further remunerating 
the services of the Secretaries and officers of the said board: Be it 
therefore enacted, that so much of the said Act as limits the sum to 
be defrayed by the said Company on account of the said Board, to 
the sum of twenty-two thousand pounds in any one year, shall be, 
and the same is hereby repealed; and that, from and after the 
passing of this Act, the sum to be defrayed by the said Company 
on account of the said Board, shall not exceed the sum of twenty- 
six thousand pounds in any one year; and that the same shall be 
deemed and taken as part of the political charges of the said Com- 
pany. 

XCI. And whereas it is reasonable that his Majesty, his heirs, or 
successors, should have power to grant allowances, compensations, 
remunerations, or superannuations to the Secretaries and other 
officers of the said Board, under the conditions hereinafter provided ; 
be it therefore enacted, that it shall and may be lawful to and for 
his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, by any warrant or warrants 
under his or their sign manual, countersigned by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being, to grant or allow to any of the 
Secretaries or officers for the time being, belonging to the said 
Board, such allowances, compensations, remunerations, or super- 
annuations as his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, shall think pro- 
per; under and subject, nevertheless, to such or the like conditions, 
and in such or the like proportions, as allowances, compensations, 
remunerations, or superannuations may now be made to public 
officers, by virtue of an Act passed in the fiftieth year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘ An Act to, direct that Accounts of In- 
crease and Diminution of Public Salaries, Pensions, and Allowances, 
shall be annually laid before Parliament, and to regulate and con- 
trol the granting and paying of such Salaries, Pensions, and Allow- 
ances ;' and that the same shall be paid and defrayed quarterly by 
the said Company, and be deemed and taken as part of their poli- 


tical charges. 

XCII. Provided always, that where any officer or servant of the 
said Board shall have been in the service of the said Company, pre- 
viously to his employment under the ‘authority of the said Board, 
the time of such service under the said Company shall be taken 
into account, in computing the number of years service under the 
said Board. 

XCIII. And whereas it is reasonable that the said Court of Di- 
rectors should have power to grant Allowances, in the nature of 
superannuations, to such of their officers and servants in England, 
as from age or infirmity may no longer be qualified for the execu- 
tion of their several offices or employments ; be it therefore enacted, 
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that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said Court of Directors 
to make allowances, compensations, remunerations, or superannua- 
tions to the officers and servants of the said Company in England ; 
subject to the restrictions and according to the conditions and pro- 
portions following : (that is to say) where it shall be proved, to the 
satisfaction of the said Court of Directors, that any such officer or 
servant, being under sixty years of age, shall be incapable, from in- 
firmity of mind or body, to discharge the duties of his office; in 
such case, if he shall have served with diligence and fidelity in the 
service of the said Company for ten years, it shal! and may be law- 
ful to grant him, by way of superannuation, any annual sum, not 
exceeding one-third of the salary, and allowed emoluments of his 
office : if above ten years, and less than twenty, any such sum not 
exceeding one-half of such salary and allowed emoluments: if above 
twenty years, any such sum not exceeding two-thirds of such salary 
and allowed emoluments: if such officer or servant shall be above 
sixty years of age, and he shall have served fifteen years or upwards, 
it shall and may be lawful, without proof of infirmity of mind or 
body, to grant him, by way of superannuation, any annual sum, not 
exceeding two-thirds of the salary and allowed emoluments of his 
office: if sixty-five years of aye or upwards, and he shall have 
served forty years or upwards, any such sum not exceeding three- 
fourths of such salary and allowed emoluments : if sixty-five years 
of age or upwards, and he shall have served fifty years or upwards, 
any such sum not exceeding the whole ot such salary and allowed 
emoluments : all which allowances so to be made, shall be charged 
in the books of account of the said Company to the debit of that 
branch of the Company’s affairs to which the said officers or ser- 
vants may respectively belong ; anything in the said Act of the 
thirty-third year of his Majesty’s reign to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

XCIV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that an ac- 
count of all allowances, compensations, remunerations, and super- 
annuations, which shall be granted, either to the officers or servants 
of the said Board of Commissioners, or to the officers or servants of 
the said Company as aforesaid, during the preceding year, shall be 
laid before Parliament within fifteen days after the next meeting 
thereof. 

XCV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing 
in this Act contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
prejudice or affect the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in and over the said 
territorial acquisitions ; nor to preclude the said United Company, 
after the determination of the term hereby granted, from the enjoy- 
ment of, or claim to, any rights, franchises, or immunities which 
they now have, or to which they may hereafter be entitled. 


XCVI. And whereas doubts have been entertained whether the 
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several Governments of the said Company have sufficient power in 
all cases to make laws, and regulations, and articles of war, for the 
order and discipline of officers and soldiers, being natives of the 
East Indies, or other places within the limits of the said Company’s 
Charter, in the service of the said Company, and for the adminis- 
tration of justice by Courts Martial to be holden upon such officers 
and soldiers ; and it is expedient that such doubts should be re- 
moved: be it therefore enacted and declared, that the several Go- 
vernments of Fort William, Fort Saint George, and Bombay, have 
and shall, during the continuance of the term hereby granted to the 
said Company, be deemed and taken to have full power and autho- 
rity to make all such laws, and regulations, and articles of war, as 
they may think fit, for the order and discipline of all officers and 
soldiers, natives of the East Indies, or other places within the limits 
of the said Company's Charter, in their respective services, and for 
the administration of justice by Courts Martial, to be holden on such 
Native officers and soldiers, and for the constitution and manner of 
proceeding of such Courts Martial, and for all other purposes re- 
lating to, or in any manner concerning, such Native officers and 
soldiers, in as full and ample a manner as the said Governments 
respectively may make any other laws or regulations for the go- 
vernment of the Natives of the several territories subject to the 
said Presidencies respectively, any Act of Parliament, or other mat- 
ter or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided always, 
that all laws, regulations, and articles of war, hereafter to be made 
respecting any of the matters aforesaid, whereby the rights, persons, 
or property of any such Native officers or soldiers may be affected, 
shall be made and promulgated in every respect in the same man- 
ner as other regulations affecting the rights, persons, or property of 
Natives, or other individuals amenable to the Provincial Courts of 
the Presidency of Fort William, in Bengal, are directed to be made 
by virtue of an Act passed in the thirty-seventh year of his Majesty’s 
reign, intituled ‘An Act for the better Administration of Justice at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and for preventing British subjects 
from being concerned in Loans to the Native Princes in India.’ 


XCVII. And be ‘it further enacted and declared, that all laws’ 
regulations, and articles of war heretofore made by. any of the said 
governments, respecting the said native officers and soldiers, or the 
administration of justice by courts martial to be holden upon them, 
or the constitution or proceeding of such courts martial, or in any 
manner respecting the government, order, or discipline of such 
native officers or soldiers, and also all established usages acted upon 
by such governments, respecting any of the matters aforesaid, 
although the same may not have originated in any written law or 
regulation thereof, were and that such of the said laws, regulations, 
articles of war, and established usages as are now subsisting, are, 
and until altered or repealed by the said governments respec- 
tively shall be, to all intents and purposes, valid; and that all 
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courts martial holden according to such laws, regulations, or ar- 
ticles of war, or established usages, and all proceedings of the same 
respectively, and al] other acts or proceedings done or had under 
such laws, regulations, articles of war or established usages, are 
hereby ratified and confirmed, and declared to be valid, and to have 
been legally had and done; so far as the same respectively were 
and are conformable to such laws, regulations, articles of war, and 
established usages. 


XCVIII. And whereas it is expedient that the governments of the 
said Company established at Fort William, Fort Saint George, 
Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island respectively, should have 
authority to impose duties and taxes to be levied within the several 
towns of Calcutta and Madras, the town and island of Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales Island, and also duties and taxes to be paid by per- 
sons subject to the jurisdictions of the supreme court of judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal, the supreme court of judicature at 
Madras, the court of the recorder of Bombay, and the court of judi- 
cature at Prince of Wales Island respectively ; be it therefore 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the governor 
general in council of Fort William in Bengal, and to and for the 
governor in council of Fort Saint George, and to and for the 
governor in council of Bombay, and to and for the governor in 
council of Prince of Wales Island, within the respective presidencies 
of Fort William, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales 
Island, to impose all such duties of customs and other taxes, to be 
levied, raised, and paid within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, 
the said town and Island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island, and 
upon and by all persons whomsoever, resident or being therein 
respectively, and in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, 
commodities and property whatsoever also being therein respec- 
tively; and also upon and by all persons whomsoever, whether 
British born or foreigners, resident or being in any country or place 
within the authority of the said governments respectively ; and in 
respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities and pro- 
perty whatsoever, being in any such country or place, in as full, 
large, and ample manner as such governor general in council, or 
governors in council respectively may now lawfully impose any 
duties or taxes to be levied, raised, or paid, upon or by any persons 
whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within the authority of 
the said governments respectively: Provided always, that no im- 
position of any such duty or tax, or any increase of any such duty 
or tax, within the said towns of Calcutta or Madras, the said town 
and Island of Bombay, or Prince of Wales Island, shall be valid or 
effectual, until the same shall have been sanctioned by the said 
court of directors, with the approbation of the said board of com- 
missioners, in manner herein-before prescribed respecting duties 
and taxes of export, import, and transit on goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize. 
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XCIX. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
for such governor general in council, and governors in couneil re- 
spectively, to make laws and regulations respecting such duties and 
taxes, and to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures, for the non- 
payment of such duties or taxes, or for the breach of such laws or 
regulations, in as full and ample manner as such governor general 
in council, or governors in council respectively, may now lawfully 
make any other laws or regulations, or impose any other fines, 
penalties, or forfeitures whatsoever ; and all such laws and regula- 
tions shall be taken notice of without being specially pleaded, as 
well in the said supreme courts and recorder’s court and court of 
judicature at Prince of Wales Island respectively, as in all other 
courts whatsoever, within the said British territories: And that it 
shall and may be lawful for all persons whomsoever, to prefer, 
prosecute, and maintain in the same supreme courts and recorder’s 
court and court of judicature at Prince of Wales Island respec- 
tively, all manner of indictments, informations, and suits what- 
soever, for enforcing such laws and regulations, or for any matter or 
thing whatsoever arising out of the same; any act, charter, usage, 
or other thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


‘ C. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
the advocate-general, or other principal law officer of the said Com- 
pany, at the several Presidencies of Fort William, Fort Saint George, 
Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island, to exhibit in behalf of the said 
Company to the Supreme Courts of Judicature at Fort William and 
Madras, Recorder’s Court at Bombay, and Court of Judicature at 
Prince of Wales Island, as occasion shall require, against any person 
or persons whomsoever, subject to the jurisdiction of the said several 
Courts respectively, any information or informations for any breach 
or breaches of the revenue laws or regulations of any of the said 
goveruments, or for any fine or fines, penalty or penalties, for- 
feiture or forfeitures, debt or debts, or sum or sums of money, com- 
mitted, incurred, or due by any such person or persons, in respect 
of any such law or regulations; and such proceedings shall be had 
and taken upon every such information as may lawfully be had or 
taken, in case of an information filed by his Majesty's attorney- 
general in the Court of Exchequer in England, for any offence 
committed against the revenue laws of England, or for any fine, 
penalty, forfeiture, debt, or sum of money due in respect thereof ; 
so far as the circumstances of the case, and the course and practice 
of proceeding in the said Courts respectively will admit ; and all 
fines, penalties, forfeitures, debts, and sums of money, recovered or 
levied under or by virtue of any such information so to be exhibited 
as aforesaid, shall belong to the said United Company, and the same 
or the proceeds thereof, shall be carried in their books of account 
to the credit of the territorial revenues of the said Company. 


CI. And whereas it is expedient that provision should be made 
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for empowering the several governments of the said Company in 
India, to restrain by summary convictions, British subjects residing 
in India without licence or certificate, or beyond the terms of such 
licence or certificate, in cases where such government may not 
deem it advisable to exercise the powers vested in them of prose- 
cuting such persons for a misdemeanor, or sending them to the 
United Kingdom; be it therefore enacted, that upon information 
being exhibited by the advocate-general, or other principal law 
officer of the said Company, at any of their presidencies, in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Madras, the Recorder’s Court at Bombay, or the 
Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales Island, that any such sub- 
ject of His Majesty has been found in any part or place of the East 
Indies, or parts aforesaid, to which the jurisdiction of the court in 
which such information may be filed extends, without being duly li- 
censed or otherwise authorized for that purpose, it shall and may be 
lawful for the court in which such information may be filed, to cause 
such person to be arrested and brought before such court ; and upon 
proof being duly made before such court of the substance of the 
matter stated in the said information, such person shall be required 
to produce or prove the licence or other authority under which he 
came to and resides in the East Indies, and under which he resorted 
to or was remaining or found at the place where he shall be proved 
to have been: And in case he shall fail to produce or prove any such 
licence or authority, or duly to account for the non-production or 
want of proof thereof, or if upon production or proof thereof it shall 
appear to the said court that the residence of such person in the East 
Indies, or his resorting to or remaining in the place where he shall 
be proved to have been, was not within the true intent and meaning 
of such licence or authority, it shall and may be Jawful for such court, 
in a summary way, to convict such offender of having been found on 
such a day at such a place within the East Indies or parts aforesaid, 
without being duly licensed or otherwise authorized for that purpose, 
and to order such offender to pay such fine, not exceeding two thou- 
sand rupees, as the said Court shall think fit, and also to commit 
such offender to the gaol of the presidency to which such Court shall 
belong, for a period not exceeding two months, unless such fine shall 
be sooner paid ; and in case such person shall a second time be con- 
victed of a like offence, either before the same or any other Court, it 
shall-and may be lawful for such Court before which such person 
shall be so convicted a second time, to order such offender to pay 
such fine, not exceeding four thousand rupees, as the said Court shall 
think fit, and also to commit such offender to the gaol of the presi- 
dency to which such Court shall belong, for a period not exceeding 
four months, unless such fine shall be sooner paid: Provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend 
to repeal, alter, or annul any enactment or provision contained in any 
former act or acts, whereby any person so being found in the East 
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Indies or parts aforesaid, without having a licence or other authority 
for that purpose, is or may be subjected to a prosecution for a mis- 
demeanor, or whereby such person is or may be liable to be sent to 
the United Kingdom: Provided nevertheless, that no person who 
shall have been convicted as aforesaid, shall be liable to be prose- 
cuted for a misdemeanor, or sent to the United Kingdom, in respect 
of any residence in the East Indies or parts aforesaid, previously to 
the date of such conviction. 


CII. And for preventing any delay of justice, or the unnecessary 
detention of persons charged with offences, be it further enacted, 
That all His Majesty's Courts exercising Criminal Jurisdiction within 
the said several presidencies of the said company, shall, and they are 
hereby required, four times at the least in every year, on such days 
and at such convenient intervals of time as the judges of the said 
Courts respectively shall appoint, to hold their sessions, for the pur- 
pose of taking cognizance of all matters relating to pleas of the 
crown. 


CIIT. And whereas great inconvenience and expence have hitherto 
been experienced in cases of prosecution under the authority of the 
Advocate General or other Principal Law Officer of the said com- 
pany, at their several presidencies of Fort William, Fort Saint George, 
and Bombay respectively, for misdemeanors committed at a distance 
from the said several presidencies, by the ordinary course of indict- 
ment, or information filed with leave of the Court ; be it therefore 
enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for the Advocate General, 
or other principal law officer of the said company at their several 
presidencies, in all cases of misdemeanors alleged to have been com- 
mitted by any British subject, at a distance of more than one hun- 
dred miles from the presidency, within the limits whereof such offence 
shall be alleged to have been committed, to file an information ex 
officio in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, the Su- 


preme Court of Judicature at Madras, or the Recorder’s Court at - 


Bombay, as the case may be; and all such proceedings shall and 
may be used and had upon such information, as may lawfully be 
used and had in cases of information filed ex officio by His Majesty's 
Attorney General in His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench in En- 
gland ; any matter or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


CIV. And whereas it may be doubtful whether the Governor- 
General of Fort William in Bengal, or other persons authorised to 
take, arrest, and seize such persons as may be found within the 
East Indies, and other limits of the said Company’s Charter, with- 
out license or other lawful authority for that purpose, have power 
to remit or send any such person or persons to the said United 
Kingdom, except for the purpose of being prosecuted for a misde- 
meanor. And whereas it may be sufficient in many cases, to remit 
and send such persons to the United Kingdom, without subjecting 
them to further punishment ; be it enacted, that it shall and may 
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be lawful for the said Governor-General, or in his absence from his 
Government, the Vice President, the Governor of any of the said 
Company's Presidencies, the chief officer of the said Company 
resident at any British settlement in the East Indies or parts afore- 
said, the Company’s council of supercargoes at the town and factory 
of Canton, within the said town and factory, and upon the river of 
Canton, or other part of the coast of China, and such other persons 
as may be from time to time especially deputed and authorized for 
that purpose by the Court of Directors of the said United Company, 
to take, arrest, seize, and cause to be taken, arrested, and seized, at 
any place or places within the East Indies or parts aforesaid, and to 
remit and send to the United Kingdom, on board any ship or ships, 
of or belonging to, or in the service of the said Company, bound to 
the United Kingdom, all such persons so being found at any such 
place or places in the East Indies or parts aforesaid, without licence 
or other lawful authority for that purpose; and the masters or 
other persons having the command of all such ships, shall, and 
they are hereby authorized and required to receive, and safely and 
securely to keep all and every such person and persons who shall 
be sent on board any ship or ships, for the purpose aforesaid, until 
such person or persons shall be landed in some port or ports of the 
United Kingdom. Provided always, that every person who shall be 
so put on board any such ship for the purpose aforesaid, shall be en- 
titled to be discharged in such port of the United Kingdom, in which 
such ship shall be moored in safety, as such person shall think fit. 


CV. And whereas his Majesty's British subjects resident in the 
British territories in India, without the towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and the town and island of Bombay, are now, by law, subject only 
to the jurisdiction of his Majesty's Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay respectively, and are exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Courts established by the said United Company within the said 
territories, to which all other persons, whether Natives or others, 
inhabitants in the said territories, without the limits of the towns 
aforesaid, are amenable. And whereas it is expedient to provide 
more effectual redress for the Native inhabitants of the said terri- 
tories, as well in the case of assault, forcible entry, or other injury 
accompanied with force, which may be committed by British subjects ; 
at a distance from the places where his Majesty's Courts are estab- 
lished, «.s in case of civil controversies with such British subjects ; 
be it therefore enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
any Native of India, resident in the East Indies, or parts aforesaid, 
and without the said towns, in case of any assault, forcible entry, 
or other injury accompanied with force, alleged to have been done 
against his person or property by a British subject, to complain of 
such assault, forcible entry, or other injury accompanied with force, 
not being felony, to the magistrate of the zillah or district where 
the alleged offender shall be resident, or in which such offence shall 
have been committed; and that such magistrate shall have power 
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and authority, at the instance of the person so complaining, to take 
cognizance of such complaint, to hear parties, to examine witnesses, 
and, having taken in writing the substance of the complaint, de- 
fence, and evidence, to acquit or convict the person accused ; and, 
in case of conviction, to inflict upon such person a suitable punish- 
ment, by fine, not exceeding five hundred rupees, to be levied in 
case of non-payment by warrant under the hand of the said magis- 
trate, and upon any property of the party so convicted, which may 
be found within the said district ; and if no such property shall be 
found within the said district, then it shall be lawful for the said 
magistrate, by warrant also under his hand, to commit such offender 
to some place of confinement within the said zillah or district, 
which in the judgment of the said magistrate shall be fit for re- 
ceiving such offender; or if there shall be no fit place of confine- 
ment, then to the gaol of the Presidency, tu remain there for a 
period not exceeding two months, unless such fine shall be sooner 
paid ; and it shall be lawful for the said magistrate to award the 
whole or any portion of such fine to the party aggrieved, by way of 
satisfaction for such injury. Provided always, that in all cases of 
conviction of a British subject, under the provision hereinbefore 
contained, the magistrate before whom such conviction shall take 
place shall forthwith transmit copies of such conviction, and of all 
depositions and other proceedings relative thereto, to the Govern- 
ment to which tbe place wherein the offence was committed, is or 
shall be subordinate. Provided also, that all such fines, shall be 
paid in the first instance to the magistrate before whom the party 
offending shall be convicted, and the amount thereof, after making 
such satisfaction to the parties aggrieved, as aforesaid, if any, shall 
be transmitted by such magistrate to the clerk of the Crown, or 
other officer to whom it belongs, to receive fines in his Majesty's 
Court of Oyer and ‘Terminer and gaol delivery, for the province 
within which the offence shall have been committed; and such 
fines shail and may be disposed of in the same manner as other 
fines imposed by such Court of Oyer and Terminer and gaol de- 
livery. Provided also, that all such convictions shall and may he 
removable by writ of Certiorari into the said Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer and gaol delivery respectively, in the same manner, and 
upon the saine terms and conditions, and shall be proceeded upon 
in the same manner iv every respect as is directed in the said Act of 
the thirty-third year of his Majesty's reign, with regard to other 
convictions before justices of peace in the British settlements or 
territories in India. Provided also, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to prevent such magistrate 
from committing or holding to bail any British subject, charged 
with any such offence before him, in the same manner as such 
British subject might have been committed or holden to bail if 
this Act had not been passed, where the offcnce charged shall ap- 
pear to such magistrate to be of so aggravated a nature as to be a 
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fit subject for prosecution in any of his Majesty's Courts to which 
such British subject may be amenable. 

CVI. And be it further enacted, that in all cases of debt not ex- 
ceeding the sum of fifty rupees, alleged to be due from any British 
subjects to any Native of India, resident in the East Indies, or parts 
aforesaid, and without the jurisdiction of the several Courts of 
Request established at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay respectively, 
it shall and may be lawful for the magistrate of the zillah, or dis- 
trict, where such British subject shall be resident, or in which such 
debt shal! have been contracted, to take cognizance of all such 
debts, and to examine witnesses upon oath, and in a summary way 
to decide between the parties, which decision shall be final and con- 
clusive to all intents and purposes; and in all cases where any 
such debt shall be found to be due from any British subject to any 
such Native of India, the amount thereof shall and may be levied 
in the same manner, and subject to the same regulations and 
provisions, in respect to the commitment of the debtor as are 
hereinbefore made and provided in respect to the levying of fines, 
in case of the conviction of a British subject before such magistrate. 


CVII. And be it further enacted, that all British subjects of his 
Majesty, as well the servants of the said United Company as others, 
who shall reside, or shall carry on trade or other business, or shall 
be in the occupation or possession of any immoveable property in 
any part of the British territories in India, at the distance of more 
than ten miles from the several Presidencies of Fort William, Fort 
Saint George, and Bombay, respectively, shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of all courts which now have, or hereafter may have 
cognizance of civil suits or matters of revenue, either originally, or 
by way of appeal, within the districts or places where such British 
subjects shall so reside, or carry on trade or business, or possess or 
occupy immove:ble property, in all actions and proceedings of a 
civil nature, and in all matters of revenue, (except as hereinafter 
excepted), in the like manner as Natives of India, and other persons 
not British subjects, are now liable to the jurisdiction of such courts 
by and under the regulations of the several governments of Fort 
William, Fort Saint George, and Bombay, respectively. Provided 
always, that no British subject shall be liable to be sued in any such 
court, in respect of residence, unless he shall have bis residence 
within the jurisdiction thereof, at the time of commencing the 
action or proceeding against him; or that the cause of suit shall 
have arisen within the jurisdiction of the said court, and the suit 
shall be commenced within two years after the cause thereof shall 
have arisen, and also within six months after the defendant shall 
have ceased to reside within such jurisdiction ; nor shall any British 
subject be liable to be sued in any such court in respect of his car- 
rying on trade or business within the jurisdiction thereof, unless the 
cause of suit shall have arisen within such jurisdiction, and shal! 
relate to the trade or business sv carried on; nor to be sued in re- 
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spect of any immoveable property possessed or occupied by him 
unless such property shall be situated within the jurisdiction of the 
court in which he shall be so sued, and such suit shall be brought to 
recover the possession or occupation of such property or for rent, 
or other demand, arising out of the possession or occupation of such 
property by such British subject. Provided also, that where by the 
' Jaws or regulations in force, or hereafter to be in force, within the 
provinces respectively subject to the governments of Fort William, 
Fort Saint George, and Bombay aforesaid, it would be competent to 
a party to any final judgment or decree of any subordinate, civil, 
or revenue court of judicature, to appeal therefrom to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, or other court however denominated, exercising 
within those provinces respectively the highest appellate jurisdiction 
in civil suits, it shall be competent to British subjects of his Ma- 
jesty, in suits commenced against them under the provisions of this 
act, instead of appealing to the said Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or 
other court so exercising the highest appellate jurisdiction as afore- 
said, to appeal to the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
or Fort Saint George, or the Recorder's Court at Bombay, accord- 
ing as the suit may have been commenced in the provinces subor- 
dinate to either of the said presidencies ; and such court shall have 
the same powers as to suspending or allowing execution of the 
judgment or decree appealed against, and as to taking security for 
costs, or for the performance of the decree or judgment of the said 
subordinate courts, as the said Sudder Dewanny Adawlut or other 
such court as aforesaid would have had, and shall also make rules 
of practice for the conduct of the said appeals, in all other respects 


conforming in substance and effect as nearly as possible to the 


course of procedure of the said Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or other 


such court as aforesaid in cases of appeal: provided also, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend to 
take away the jurisdiction of the said Supreme Courts of Judicature 
at Fort William and Madras, or the said Recorder’s Court at 
Bombay respectively : but that all persons having cause of action 
against any British subject may, at their election, instead of suing 
in such provincial courts as herein-before provided, commence and 
prosecute their said suits in the said Supreme Courts of Judicature, 
and the said Recorder's Court respectively, in the same manner as 
before the passing of this act: provided also, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to extend, to authorize the 
holding or occupying of any land or other immoveable property, 
beyond the limits of the said several presidencies, by any British 
subject of his Majesty, otherwise than under and according to the 
perinission of the governments of the said presidencies. 

CVIII. And be it further enacted, that every British subject of his 
Majesty, not in the service of his said Majesty, or of the said united 
Company, who, after the tenth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, shall go to and reside in any part of the Bri- 
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tish territories in India, distant more than ten miles from the presi- 
dency to which the same shall be subordinate, with the permission 
of the Government of such Presidency, or who shall, after the said 
day, change his residence from one part thereof to another, distant 
as aforesaid, with such permission, shall procure from the Chief 
Secretary of the said Government or other Officer authorized for 
that purpose, a certificate signed by the said Chief Secretary or 
other Officer, expressing that such British subject has the permis- 
sion of such Government to reside at such place, specifying the 
same, and expressing also whether such permission has been 
granted during the pleasure of such government or for any limited 
time; and the said certificate shall be deposited by such British 
subject in the Civil Court of the District in which he shall so go to 
reside, within one month after his taking up his residence there, 
and shall be kept among the records of the said Court, of which 
certificate so deposited, a true copy attested by the Judge or other 
Officer of such Court thereto authorized, shall be given to the party 
depositing the same, and shall be deemed and taken in all Courts of 
Justice, and on all occasions whatsoever, to be good and sufficient 
evidence of such certificate, unless the contrary shall be shewn : and 
no British subject not in the service of his Majesty, or of the said 
United Company, going to reside in any such part of the British ter- 
ritories, or changing his residence from one part thereof to another, 
after the said day, shall be allowed, while he so resides, to have or 
maintain any civil action or proceeding (other than in the nature of 
an appeal) against any person whomsoever in any Court of Civil 
Jurisdiction within the British territories in India, until he shall 
have filed, in the Court in which such action or proceeding is com- 


menced, a copy of such certificate signed by the Judge of the Court 


wherein the same is deposited; or an affidavit accounting to the 


satisfaction of the Court for not filing the same ; and if it shall be 
proved to the Court in which such action is brought, that such Bri- 
tish subject is residing at any place within the said territories, dis- 
tant more than ten miles from the presidency to which it is subor- 
dinate, without such certificate or otherwise than according to the 
permission contained in such certificate, or that such permission has 
been revoked, or that, being for a limited time, it has expired and 
has not been renewed, and that such British subject is therefore 
residing without permission at more than ten miles distance from 
such presidency, such British subject shall thereupon be nonsuited. 


CIX. And whereas doubts have been entertained whethe’ 
persons, being Natives of India, in the service of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
or of any of his Majesty’s subjects, are amenable to the juris- 
diction of the Provincial Courts established in the East Indies, or 
whether such persons, being Natives of India, in the service of the 
said United Company, or of his Majesty's subjects, are not exclu- 
sively amenable to the jurisdiction of the said Courts at Fort Wil. 
liam, Madras, and Bombay respectively, and it is expedient tha 
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such doubts should be removed, be it further enacted and declared, 
that all persons whomsoever, being Natives of India, who have been, 
now are, or hereafter may be, employed by, or in the service of, his 
Majesty, the said United Company, or of any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, were, and are, and shall be, subject and amenable to all pro- 
vincial Courts of competent jurisdiction for all crimes and misde- 
meanors, and in all actions and suits whatsoever, of which such 
Courts respectively could take cognizance, if the persons having 
committed such crimes or misdemeanors, or against whom the 
causes of such actions or suits shall have arisen, had not been em- 
ployed by, or had not been in the service of his Majesty, or the said 
United Company, or any of his Majesty's subjects ; any law, usage, 
or practice to the contrary thereof in any ways notwithstanding. 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall anywise oust 
the said Supreme Courts of Judicature of Fort William and Madras, 
and the said Court of the Recorder of Bombay respectively, of any 
jurisdiction over any Natives of India, which such Courts may now 
lawfully exercise ; but such Supreme Courts of Judicature of Fort 
William and Madras, and the said Court of the Recorder of Bom- 
bay respectively, as well as the provincial Courts herein referred to, 
according to their several jurisdictions, shall have a concurrent 
jurisdiction over Natives of India, employed by or in the service of 
the said United Company, or any of his Majesty's subjects. 

CX. And whereas the Courts established by the said United 
Company have no jurisdiction over crimes maritime, and doubts 
have been entertained whether the Admiralty jurisdiction of his 
Majesty’s Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, extends to any 
persons but those who are amenable to their ordinary jurisdiction ; 
by reason whereof failures of justice way, arise; be it therefore 
enacted, that it shail and may be lawful for his Majesty’s Courts at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, exercising Admiralty jurisdiction, 
to take cognizance of all crimes perpetrated on the high seas, by 
any person or persons whatsoever, in as full and ample a manner as 
any other Court of Admiralty jurisdiction established by his Majesty's 
authority in any colony or settlement whatsoever, belonging to the 
Crown of the said United Kingdom. 

CXI. And whereas doubts have arisen whether the Advocate- 
General or other principal law officer of the said Company, at any 
of the said Company’s Presidencies, is by Jaw authorized to exhibit 
to the respective Courts of judicature at any of the said Presidencies, 
for and on behalf of his Majesty, informations in the nature of 
actions at law, or bills in equity, for or in respect of any cause or 
‘auses of action, debts, dues, demands, accounts, reckonings, sum, 
or sums of money, stores, goods, chattels, or any other matter, 
cause, or thing whatsoever, which may have arisen or accrued, or 
which may arise or accrue to his Majesty ; for remedy thereof, be 
it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
Advocate-General, or other principal law officer of the said Com- 
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pany, for the time being, at each of the said Company's Presidencies 
respectively, for and on behalf of his Majesty, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, to exhibit to the respective Supreme Courts of Judicature at 
the said Company's Presidencies of Fort William and Madras, or 
to the Recorder’s Court at Bombay, or the Court of Judicature at 
Prince of Wales Island, any information or informations in the 
nature of an action or actions at law, or of a bill or bills in equity, 
as occasion shall require, against any person or persons residing 
within, or being amenable to, the jurisdiction of the said Courts 
respectively, for or in respect of any cause or causes of action, 
debts, dues, demands, accounts, reckonings, sum cr sums of money, 
stores, goods, chattels, or any other matter, cause, or thing what- 
svever, as fully and effectually to all intents and purposes, as his 
Majesty's Attorney-General for the time being, is by law authorized 
to exhibit any such information or informations in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Courts of law or equity in this realm ; and that thereupon 
such proceedings shall be had, as far as the circumstances of the 
case, and the course and practice of the said Courts of Judicature 
at the said several Presidencies will admit, as are had upon any 
such informations exhibited by his Majesty's Attorney-General in 
any of his Majesty's Courts of law or equity in this realm. 





CXII. And whereas great inconvenience has arisen, from requir- 
ing the civil servants of the said United Company, and other persons 
stationed at a distance from the Presidencies, to attend and take the 
oaths in the Courts of Oyer and Terminer of the said Presidencies, 
as prescribed by the said Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, of 
the thirty-third year of his Majesty's reign; be it therefore enacted, 
that all persons who shall be nominated and appointed in any such 
Commissions of the Peace as are in the said Act mentioned, shall 
be capable of acting as Justices of the Peace in every respect, ac- i 
cording to the tenor of such Commissions, upon taking and sub- 
scribing in any civil or criminal Court of Justice, within the pro- 
vinces in and for which any such Commission shall have issued, 
before any other Justice of the Peace, the like oaths as are ap- 
pointed by the said Act to be taken in the Court of Oyer and 
‘ferminer of the province or Presidency for which such persons shall 
be appointed to act as Justices of the Peace; and the subscription 
of such persons to the said oaths shall be deposited and kept with 
the records of the Courts of Justice in which the said oaths shall 
have been administered. 


CXIII. And whereas it is expedient that the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, and Nizamut Adawlut, or other provincial Courts, however 
denominated, exercising the highest jurisdiction within the provinces 
respectively subject to the Governments of Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, should have power and authority to execute 
process of arrest, either civil or criminal, within the towns of Calcutta 
and Madras, and the town and island of Bombay, notwithstanding 
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the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s Courts established at those places 
respectively ; be it therefore enacted, that it shall and may be lawful 
for the said Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, or 
other provincial Courts aforesaid, to, execute. or cause to be exe- 
cuted, upon all persons subject to the jurisdiction of such Courts 
respectively, all manner of lawful process of arrest, within the re- 
spective limits of the towns of Calcutta and Madras, and of the 
town and island of Bombay, in the same manner as the said Courts 
respectively may, by virtue of any power now vested, or hereafter 
to be vested in them, lawfully execute, or cause to be executed, 
such process in any place situate without the said limits; any Act, 
Charter, or other matter or thing whatsoever to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Provided always, that all such process which shall 
be executed within the limits aforesaid, shall be in writing, and 
shall have underwritten or indorsed thereon, or otherwise annexed 
thereto, a translation thereof, or of the substance thereof, in the 
English language and character, signed by one of the Judges of the 
Court from whence the same shall issue. 

CXIV. And whereas it is expedient, for the protection of pro- 
perty and trade in the East Indies, that the stealing or taking by 
robbery, of securities for the payment of money within the East 
Indies, should be made felony, and should be punishable as 
felony; and also, that further provisions should be made for the 
punishment of the crimes of forgery, and of uttering forged in- 
struments, and of counterfeiting the current coin, and uttering 
such counterfeit coin, in the East Indies; be it therefore enacted, 
that if any person or persons within the local limits of the criminal 
jurisdiction of any of his Majesty's Courts at Fort William, Fort 
Saint George, Bombay, or Prince of Wales Island, or if any person 
or persons personally subject to the jurisdiction of any of the said 
Courts, at any place in the East Indies, or any place between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, where the said 
Company shall have a settlement, factory, or other establishment, 
shall steal, or take by robbery, any bond, bill of exchange, promis- 
sory note, treasury note, banker's note, order, acknowledgment, or 
other security or warrant for the payment of money, or entitling 
any person to the payment of money, being the property of any 
person or persons, or of any corporation, notwithstanding any of 
the said particulars are termed in law a chose in action, it shall 
be deemed and construed to be felony, of the same nature, and in 
same degree, and with or without the benefit of clergy, in the same 
manner as it would have been if the offender had stolen or taken by 
robbery any goods of like value with the money due on such bond, 
note, bill, order, acknowledgment, warrant, or other security respec- 
tively, or secured thereby, and remaining unsatisfied ; and such 
offender and offenders sball suffer such punishment as he, she, or 
they would or might have done, if he, she, or they had stolen other 
goods of the like value with the monies due on such bond, note, 
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bill, order, acknowledgment, or warrant, or other security respec- 
tively, or secured thereby, and remaining unsatisfied ; any law to 
the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding. 


CXV. And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons 
within the local limits of the criminal jurisdiction of the said Courts, 
or if auy person or persons personally subject to the jurisdiction 
of any of the said Courts, at any place in the East Indies, or at any 
place between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 
where the said Company shall have a settlement, factory, or other 
establishment, shall falsely make, forge, counterfeit, or alter, or 
cause or procure to be falsely made, forged, counterfeited, or altered, 
or willingly act or assist in the false making, forging, counterfeiting, 
or altering, any deed, or any written instrument for the conveyance 
of any pruperty or interest in any land, house, or goods, or for 
securing the payment of money, or any will, testament, bond, 
writing obligatory, bill of exchange, promissory note for payment 
of money, or any indorsement or assigninent of any bill of exchange 
or promissory note for the payment of money, or any acceptance 
of any bill of exchange, or any acquittance or receipt either for 
money or goods, or avy accountable receipt of any note, bill, or 
other security for payment of money, or any warrant or order for 
payment of money or delivery of goods, with intention to defraud 
any person whatsoever, or any corporaticn ; or shall utter or pub- 
lish as true, or sell, offer, or dispose of, or put away, within the 
limits aforesaid, any false, forged, counterfeited, or altered deed, 
written instrument for the conveyance of property or interest in any 
land, house, or goods, or for securing the payment of money, or 
any will, testament, bond, writing obligatory, bill of exchange, 
promissory note for payment of money, indorsement or assignment 
of any bill of exchange or promissory note for payment of money, 
acceptance of any bill of exchange, acquittance, or receipt, either for 
money or goods, accountable receipt for any note, bill, or other se- 
curity for payment of money, warrant or order for payment of 
money, or delivery of goods, with intention to defraud any person, 
or any corporation, knowing the same tu be false, forged, counter- 
feited, or altered ; it shall and may be lawful for the Court before 
which any such person or persons shall be convicted of any such 
offence by due course of law, to order and adjudge that such person 
or persons shall be transported to such place beyond the seas, and 
for such term of years as the said Court sball direct. 


CXVI. And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons 
within the local limits of the criminal jurisdiction of the said Courts, 
or if any person or persons personally subject to the jurisdiction of 
any of the said Courts, at any place in the East Indies, or at any 
place between the Cape of Good Hope, and the Straits of Magellan, 
where the said Company shall have a settlement, factory, or other 
establishment, shal] counterfeit or procure to be counterfeited, or 
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willingly act or assist in counterfeiting, any of the gold or silver 
coins of any of the British Governments in India, or any gold or 
silver coin usually current and received as money in payments in 
any part of the British possessions in the East Indies, it shall and 
may be lawful for the Court before which any such person or per- 
sons shall be convicted of any such offence by due course of law, 
to order and adjudge, that such person or persons shall be transported 
to such place beyond the seas, and for such term of years, as the 
said Court shall direct. 


CXVII. And be it further enacted, that if any person or 
persons within the local limits of the criminal jurisdiction of the 
said Courts, or if any person or persons personally subject to the 
jurisdiction of any of the said Courts, at any place in the East 
Indies, or at any place between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, where the said Company shall have a settle- 
ment, factory, or other establishment, shall utter, or tender in pay- 
ment, or sell, or give in exchange, or pay or put off to any person 
or persons, any such false or counterfeited coin as aforesaid, know- 
ing the same to be so false or counterfeited, and shall be thereof 
convicted, every person so offending, shall suffer six months’ im- 
prisonment, and shall, at the discretion of the Court before which 
he or she shall be so convicted, be sentenced to hard labour during 
the term of such imprisonment, and find sureties for his or her good 
behaviour for six months more, to be computed from the end of the 
said first six months; and if the same person shall afterwards be 
convicted a second time of the like offence, of uttering or tendering 
in payment, or giving in exchange, or paying or putting off any 
such false or counterfeit coin as aforesaid, knowing the same to be 
false or counterfeit, such person shall for such second offence suffer 
two years imprisonment, and also, at the discretion of the Court, 
before which he or she shall be so convicted, be sentenced to bard 
labour during the term of such imprisonment, and find sureties for 
his or her good behaviour for two years more, to be computed from 
the end of the said first two years; and if the same person shall 
afterwards offend a third time, in uttering or tendering in payment 
or giving in exchange, or paying or putting off any such false or 
counterfeit coin as aforesaid, knowing the same to be false or coun- 
terfeit, and shall be convicted of such third offence in any of the 
Courts aforesaid, he or she shall be sentenced to transportation for 
life to such place beyond the seas as the said Court shall direct. 


CXVIII. And be it further enacted, that if any person or per- 
sons having been convicted of any offence or offences by virtue of 
this act, shall again be prosecuted in any Court, other than the 
Court or Courts wherein such person or persons shall have been 
before convicted for a like offence, whereby such person or persons 
would be subject to an increased punishment, the clerk of the Crown 
or other officer to whom it may belong to keep the records of the 
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Court where any such conviction shall have taken place, shall, at the 
reyuest of the prosecutor, or any other person on his Majesty's 
behalf, certify the same, by writing under his hand, in a few words, 
coataining the substance and effect of such conviction ; for which 
certificate one rupee and uo more shall be paid ; and such certifi- 
cate being produced in Court, shall be sufficient proof of such 
former conviction. 

CXIX. And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons 
within the local limits of the criminal jurisdiction of the said Courts, 
or if any person or persons personally subject to the jurisdiction of 
any of the said Courts, at any place in the East Indies, or at any 
place between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 
where the said Company shall have a settlement, factory, or other 
establishment, shall have in his, her, or their custody, without law- 
ful excuse, the proof whereof shall lie on the party accused, any 
greater number of pieces than five pieces of such false or counter- 
feit coins as aforesaid, every such person being thereof convicted, 
upon the oath of one or more credible witness or witnessess, before 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace, or if there should be no 
justice of the peace duly qualified to act in the place where such 
offence shall be committed, before one of the judges of his Majesty's 
Court there, shall forfeit and lose all such false and counterfeit coin, 
which shall be cut in pieces and destroyed by order of such justice 
or judge, and shall for every offence forfeit and pay any sum of 
money not exceeding in value forty sicca rupees, or less than twenty 
sicca rupees, in the currency of the place in which such offence shall 
be committed, for every such piece of false or counterfeit coin which 
shall be found in the custody of such persen ; one moiety to the 
informer or informers, and the other moiety to the poor of the 
presidency, settlement, or place, in which such offence shall be 
committed ; and in case any such penalty shall not be forthwith 
paid, it shall be lawful for such justice or judge to commit the 
person or persons who shall be adjudged to pay the same to the 
common gaol or house of correction, there to be kept to hard 
labour for the space of three calendar months, or until such penalty 
shall be paid. 


CXX. And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons 
within the local limits of the criminal jurisdiction of the said Courts, 
or if any person or persons personally subject to the jurisdiction ofany 
of the said Courts, at any place in the East Indies, or at any place 
between the Cape of Good Hope, or the Straits of Magellan, where 
the said Company shall have a settlement, factory, or other estab- 
lishment, shall counterfeit, erase, alter, or falsify any license, autho- 
rizing any ship or vessel to proceed to any place in the East Indies 
or parts aforesaid, or any licence or certificate, authorizing any 
person to go to or reside at any such place, or any attested copy of 
any such license or certificate, or shall utter or publish as true, any 
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such counterfeited, erased, altered, or falsified licence, certificate, or 
attested copy, knowing the same to be counterfeited, erased, altered 
or falsified, and shall be convicted thereof, every person so offending 
shal] suffer such imprisonment not exceeding one year, and shall 
pay such fine not exceeding in value one thousand sicca rupees, in 
the currency of the place in which such offence shall be committed, 
as the Court before which he or she shall have been so convicted, 


shall direct. 

CXXI. And be it further enacted, that the Governments of the 
said presidencies and settlements respectively shall and they are 
hereby required, to take order for the due performance of all sen- 
tences of transportation pronounced by any of the said Courts, under 
and by virtue of this act. Provided always, that it shall not be 
lawful for any such Court to order the transportation of any person 
being a Native of India, and not born of European parents, to any 
part beyond the seas, situated more than thirty degrees north, or 
twenty-five degrees south of the line. 

CXXII. And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons 
whomsoever shall be convicted of making a false oath, touching 
any of the matters directed or required by this act to be testified on 
oath, such person or persons so convicted as aforesaid shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be liable to the pains and penal- 
ties to which persons guilty of perjury are liable by any law in force 
in that part of the said United Kingdom called England ; and if 
any person shall corruptly procure or suborn any other person or 
persons to swear falsely in any such oath, such person, being duly 
convicted of such procuring and suborning, shall for every such 
offence incur and suffer such penalties, forfeitures, pains, and disabi- 
lities, as persons convicted of perjury are respectively liable unto, 
by any law in force in the said part of the United Kingdom called 


England. 

CXXIII. And be it further enacted, that if any suit or action 
shall be brought or commenced against the said United Company, 
or any of their servants, or any person or persons acting by their 
authority, for the recovery of any costs or damages for the unlawful 
taking, arresting, seizing, imprisoning, sending, or bringing into the 
United Kingdom, of any person or persons found in the East Indies, 
or other parts aforesaid, within the limits of the said Company's 
Charter, or as not being authorized to reside or traffick there, the 
defendant or defendants to such suit or action may plead the general 
issue, and give the special matter in evidence ‘for his or their de- 
fence ; and the proof shall lie on the plaintiff or plaintiffs upon the 
trial of the issue, to shew that, at the time or times of arresting or 
seizing such person or persons respectively for the causes aforesaid, 
in the manner in which such arresting or seizing shall be laid or 
charged to have been done in or by the declaration or declarations 
in such suits or actions, the person or persons so arrested was or 
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were in the military or marine service of his Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, or was or were under covenant to serve the said Com- 
pany in India, or was or were duly possessed of a licence or licences, 
certificate or certificates in writing, anthorizing him or them to go 
to or reside and traffick in the East Indies or parts aforesaid, or 
that the person or persons, not being in his Majesty’s service, was 
or were at the time or times of his or their being so seized or ar- 
rested, entitled or authorized, by the stipulation of such covenants, 
licences, or certificates respectively, to remain and continue in India 
or other the parts aforesaid ; and in failure of such proof, the plain- 
tiff or plaintiffs shall become nonsuited ; and in such case, or in 
any other cases wherein the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall become non- 
suited, or wherein judgment shall be given against such plaintiff or 
plaintiffs upon demurrer, or where a verdict shall pass for the de- 
fendant or defendants, he or they shall have treble costs awarded 
to be paid by the respective plaintiff or plaintiffs in such suit or 
action; any law, statute, or provision to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

CXXIV. And be it further enacted, that all suits and prosecutions 
for any thing done under or by virtue of this act, shall be commenced 
within the space of three years after the cause of complaint shall 
have arisen ; or being done in the United Kingdom, in the absence 
of any person beyond sea aggrieved thereby, then within the space 
of three years next after the return of such person to the United 
Kingdom. 

CXXV. And be it further enacted, that so much and such parts 
of this act, in respect whereof no particular time or times of com- 
mencement is or are herein named or appointed, shall have com- 
mencement from and after the tenth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and fourteen. 





